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J.B. Lippincott Company's Holiday Publications 


Heirlooms in Miniatures. 
With frontispiece in 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, with a chapter on Miniature Painting by Emily Drayton Taylor. 
color and over ninety finely executed reproductions of the best examples of Colonial, Revolutionary, and Modern 
Miniature Painters. Ornamental buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; three-quarters levant, $6.00. 

Anne Hollingsworth Wharton has oon ed a volume on Miniatures, their painters, and the distinguished old families who possessed them, which 
will faseinate readers who have hitherto dealt only with the more homely side of the Colonial and Revolutionary eras. The volume is full of effective 
reproductions of miniature likenesses of the past generations, and it is rendered of present value to the many now engaged in this oa art by a chapter 

by Emily D. Taylor, whose lovely work has recently been crowned by appearance in the Paris Salon. 





on the technique of miniature painting 


Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial Times. 
By Sydney George Fisher. Illustrated with four photogravures and numerous head and tail Sketches in each volume. 
Two Volumes. Satine, in a box, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


With Feet to the Earth. 
By wee vo M. Skinner, author of “Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” 
edges, $1.25. 
Abbott’s Fireside and Forest Library. 
Travels in a Tree Top. The Freedom of the Fields. 
With frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens, and three photogravures in each volume. Two volumes in a box. Buckram 
extra, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. Sold separately or in sets. 


Picturesque Burma, Past and Present. 


By Mrs. Ernest Hart. Illustrated with upward of eighty reproductions of photographs and sketches, including m 
page pictures, about twelve photogravures and two maps. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, ornamental, deckle edges, 
$7.50. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


Life of Wagner. 


By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. [Illustrated with many photogravures, portraits, scenes from the operas, etc. Royal 
octavo. Handsomely bound, $7.50. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


Stories of Famous Songs. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half levant, $4.50. 
The Epic of Sounds. 
An Elementary Interpretation of Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring. By Freda Winworth. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 


A New Edition, with twenty-four illustrations. Four volumes in a box. 


Curiosities of Popular Customs, 
And of Rites, Ceremonies, Observances, and Miscellaneous Antiquities. By William S. Walsh. Illustrated. Uniform with 
“Handy Book of Literary Curiosities.” Half morocco, $3.50. Vol. 16 in Reader’s Reference Library. 


Chambers’s Concise Biographical Dictionary. 
Uniform with Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. Vol. 15 in Reader’s Reference Library. 


A Humorous History of Greece. 
Being a Comic History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander. By Charles M. Snyder. With 
illustrations by F. McKernan, John Sloan, and W. M. Goodes. Crown octavo. Cloth, $2.00. 


ete. Buckram, ornamental, gilt top, deckle 


ain full- 
t top, 


By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. Crown octavo. 


Edited by Thomas Moore. 12mo. Cloth, $6.00. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. NEW _ JUVENILES. 


The General’s Double. Three Pretty Maids. 
y 
By Amy E. Blanchard, with illustrations by Alice Barber 


By Captain Charles King, U. S. A., author of ‘Captain Blake,” 
ete. With illustrations by J. Steeple Davis. 12mo, cloth, Stephens. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 











$1.25. 

__. The Hermit of Nottingham. — The Flame Flower and Other Stories. 
A Novel. By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of “A Colonial Written and illustrated by Jas. F. Sullivan, with 90 illustra- 

Wooing,” etc. 12mo, buckram, ornamental, $1.25. tions. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


King Washington. Meg Langholme. 


A Romance of the Hudson. By Adelaide Skeel and William By lrs. Molesworth. Tilustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


H. Brearley. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Chalmette. The Lost Gold of the Montezumas. 
By Clinton Ross, author of ‘The Scarlet Coat,” ‘Zuleka,” By W. O. Stoddard. A story of the Alamo. With illustra- 
ete. 12mo, cloth extra, deckle edges, with frontispiece, tions by Charles H. Stephens. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50. $1.50. 
The Pride of the Mercers. Rover’s Quest. 
By T. C. DeLeon, author of ‘Creole and Puritan,” ete. 12mo, By yer 9 St. Leger, with 6 illustrations. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25, 


cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. 
Upon receipt of card mentioning this Journal we , will take pleasure in sending you our Illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


MUSIC FOR H | IM A : SERVICES forthe Sunday 8. _ Religious Notices 
C R S S. Christma i a : R EV. C. W. HARDENDORF of the Hudson River N. Y. 


| Send 15 cts. for samples of our three latest. CANTATA j 
--A new service of Association will be glad to assist Congregational pastors 
THE KING IMMANUEL. 5 saath CHRISTMAS FAIRIES by Roxche, melodies and churches in evangelistic work. For tes and other 

















§ be] . y Rev. ROBER yRY. s 
paper oe gen aum lb rma ROBERT LOWRY a a ene ae d oney with very interonting 4g inform: ation address him at Albany, N. References: 
F. ROSCHE & €0., Chicago, 90 Madison st. | Rev. @ eT? ont Ve +, Re v. W. D. Marve 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 28.—Seven beauti- New York, #4 £. 25rd st. Name this paper. atertown, +; or, Rev. J. G. Fallon, Albany, N. ¥ 
ful Carols. 4 cents; &3 per 100 Copies. go ee tae eee 8 tse gt ih eer 7 3S hte 

ew Yor nceorporatec r ject: 

RECITATIONS for CHRISTMAS TIME No.8 improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 


Twenty-nine admirable selections for this celebration. 
4 cents. D A Y S mouses ons proxi houses in leac ing seaports at home 
We recommend the Christmas Cantata. publishes the —— poe ol yp Bn oy Ba 
WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. By Dr. W.H. LUCIA A. PALMER. late Bo a ‘ Mette’, end 
on utions to sustain its work are solicited, an 
A delightful Christmas Book. Choice illustrations; | pemittances of same are requested to be made direct to 


DoANE, one of the best published. 30 cents. ‘i 
| rich Oriental binding in Nile or Apple Green; gold an 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 1 stamping, gitt “top. Boxed, $2.00. ‘Send for de- | he main office of the Be ey 
Lakeside Building, East Ninth Street, | ete cea Rev. W. C. STITT. aaare. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BAKER & TAYLOR, New York. W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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2h November 1897 


Eleventh 
Annual Issue. 


Handbook for 1898 
68 Pages. 


NOW READY. 





The Handbook for 1898 incorporates all 


the best features of the ten previous 


an- 


nual editions and adds several new and 


valuable pages. 


So satisfactory has proved the plan of | 
the | 
prayer meetings that it has been followed | 


subdividing the weekly topics for 


again. 


The daily Bible readings are prepared 


on an entirely new and original plan. 


Contents of 1898 Handbook 


in Part. 


New Congregational House. (Picture. 


Daily Bible Readings. 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub- 


divisions. 
Week of Prayer Topics. 
1897 in Retrospect. 
Passion-Tide Topics. 
Sunday School Lessons. 
Y. P. S. C. E. Topics. 
Y.P. S.C. E. Junior Topics. 
Congregational Statistics. 
Our Churches Abroad. 
General Religious Statistics. 
S. S.and Y. P. S. C. E. Statistics. 
Our Benevolent Societies. 
Congregational Colleges. Seminaries. 
Calendar of Meetings for 1897. 
Creed of 1883. 


) 


A Popular Catechism of Congregational- 


ism. 
Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


iF 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 2) | 


Single copies, 4 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; | 


25 copies, 50 cents. 


Order early and send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per | 


copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, [lass. 
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wwe THE CENTURY CO. 


A New Book by 
James Whitcomb Riley 


“RUBAIYAT OF 
DOC SIFERS.” 


With fifty illustrations by Relyea. 


R. RILEY’S hold upon the hearts of the publie will be 
strengthened by the appearance of this volume — the story 
in verse of a quaint and lovable Hoosier doctor. It is the 
longest poem Mr. Riley has written, and is marked by his best 
characteristics. Mr. Relyea was sént to Indiana to make the 
drawings. In attractive cloth binding, $1.50. 
THE STORY OF MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 
By Anna L. Bicknell, author of “ Life in the Tuileries Under the Second Empire.” 
N extremely vivid portraiture of the unhappy queen, accurate in statement, entertaining, and 
drawn from new sources. Richly illustrated with insets. Cloth, $3.00. 
FORTY-SIX YEARS IN THE ARMY. 
By General John [1. Schofield. - 

HE memoirs of the general lately in command of the army of the United States, from his West 
* Point days (he entered the Academy in 1849) to his recent retirement. Containing valuable and 
interesting chapters of secret history, as well as General Schofield’s war experiences, ete. Quarto, 
525 pages, with maps and illustrations, $3.00. 

IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By James Bryce. 

Author of * The American Commonwealth,” “ The Holy Roman Empire,” ete. 
THE most complete history that has yet appeared of the past and present political conditions of 
South Africa. Of the twenty-four chapters four appeared in THE CENTURY, and the others are 
new and thoroughly up to date. Here are described the natives, the politics, society, resources, and 

characteristics of a great country. With colored maps, 500 pages, cloth, $3.50. 
JAVA, SONGS OF LIBERTY 
The Garden of the East. and Other Poems. 

In this book Miss Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, By RoBERT UNDERWOOD JoHNSON. Uniform 
author of “ Jinrikisha Days,” gives a graphic and with * The Winter Hour, and Other Poems.” The 
extremely attractive picture of Dutch society volume includes paraphrases from the Servian, 
and native lifein Java. 12mo, 340 pages, richly with a Peeets note by Nikola Tesla. 16mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. cloth, $1.00. 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL ISSUES. 


‘**CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.”’ 
A Story of the Grand Banks. By Rudyard Kipling. 


WENTIETH thousand. “Full of life, freshness, and strength from beginning to end.” (New 

York Times.) ‘ Kipling’s first American novel, and certainly one of his marked successes.” 
(Buffalo Commercial.) Ulustrated by Taber. $1.50. 

An Artist’s Letters from Japan. 

A graphic account of phases of life in Japan as 
seen by the well-known American artist, John 
La Farge, with his own illustrations, $4.00. 

The Scholar and the State. 

By BisHop PoTTerR of New York. His publie 

utterances, mainly on civic questions. $2.00. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the Revolution. 
HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER. 


FOURTH printing, twenty-fifth thousand. One of the season’s great successes. ‘It will be long 
before we see a better novel of the last century in America.”” (The Critic.) Illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. Two volumes, $2.00. 


The Thumb-Nail Series. 

Small books in dainty leather bindings. New 
edition of Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol” and a 
new translation of Cicero’s essay on Friendship. 
$1.00 each. s 
i U ~* Matterh i Boat Prisoners of Conscience. 

p the /latterhorn in a Boat. AMELIA E. BARR’s new and powerful story of 

An extravaganza, by MARION MANVILLE the Shetland Islands. $1.50. 

Pore. With illustrations, $1.25. , 





The Days of Jeanne D’Arc. 

By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. An 
historical romance, reproducing the spirit of the 
age with great fidelity. $1.50. 

American Contributions to Civilization. 

By PRESIDENT ELioT of Harvard. Essays and 
addresses devoted to sociological topics. $2.00. 


Joseph Jefferson’s Autobiography. 

New addition, with an additional chapter. A 
classic of the stage. 500 pages, richly illustra- 
ted, $4.00. 


Sonny. Without Prejudice. 
Mrs. RuTH MCENERY STUART’s popular story A new book by I. ZANGWILL. Brief striking 
of an Arkansas boy. $1.00. essays on current events. $1.50. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The Century Book of the American Revolution. 


Issued under the auspices of the Empire State Society Sons of the American Revolution. 
Y ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. Preface by Chauncey M. Depew. The story of the trip of a party of 
young people to Revolutionary battlefields. Superbly illustrated —a —— of the Revolu- 
tion. $1.50. “For the cultivation of youthful patriots surely no better book was ever devised. 
(Kansas City Star.) 
Joan of Arc. Fighting a Fire. 
By BOUTET DE MONVEL. The young folks’ By CHARLES T. HILL. Illustrated by the au- 
art book of the year. Superb illustrations by thor. A complete book on the subject of fire- 
the great French artist, in color, with text. men, fire patrols, fire alarms, ete. $1.50. 


Folio, $3.00. 
MASTER SKYLARK. 
A Story of Shakspere’s Time, by John Bennett. isthe 
‘“~ PURE sweet tale that will delight young people.” (Springfield Republican.) ‘ Nothing finer, 
more artistic, or more poetical has been done in the history of American letters.’”’ (Chicago 
Evening Post.) With illustrations by Reginald Birch. $1.50. 
Miss Nina Barrow. The Last Three Soldiers. 

By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. A story By WILLIAM H. SHELTON. A Robinson Crusoe 
of character-building for girls ; helpful, stimu- —_ story of the Civil War. Illustrated by Clinedinst. 
lating and interesting. $1.50. $1.50. 


A New Baby World. Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. 
Edited by MARY MAPES DoDGE._ Full of the A thousand pages and nearly a thousand pic- 
best things from ST. NICHOLAS. For the very tures. With serial stories long and short, poems, 
little ones. Hundreds of pictures. $1.50. ete. $4.00. 


Send for Catalogue. 2,{:byct tent‘to any Address on request. 
THE CENTURY CO. -  - UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Rev. Dr. Miller’s Books. 


Personal Friendships of Jesus. ~- 
New volume this season. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 
white back, gilt top, $1.00. (Fourth Thousand. ) 


Things to Live’ For. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, 
$1.00; white and_ gold, $1. 25; levant morocco, 
flexible, $2.50. (Fifth Thousand.) 


The Story of a Busy Life. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, 
$1.00. (Third Thousand.) 


The Hidden Life. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $.75; white back, gilt top, 
$.75. (Fifth Thousand.) 


Dr. Miller’s Year Book. 


Selections from his writings for every day in the 

year, and appropriate Scripture texts and poeti- 

cal quotations. 16mo, ¢ em, gilt top, $1.00; 

white binding, gilt top, $1.25; hand painte ad, gilt 

edge e, $1.25; levant morocco, "fle xible, gilt edge, 
-50. (Seventh Thousand. ) 


The Building of Character. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, 
$1.00; white and gold, 31. 25; levant morocco, 
flexible, $2.50. (Ninth Thousand.) 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows:.' 
Selections from his writings. With _portrait. 
18mo, cloth, ornamental binding, $.75; white 
back and faney paper sides, $.75; hand painted, 
gilt edges, $1.00. (Sixteenth Thousand.) 


Makino the Most of Life. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. ss , wee back, gilt top, 
$1.00; white and gould, $ levant morocco, 
flexible, $2.50. oivenlienth "Thousand. ) 


Silent Times. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, $1.00; 
white and gold, $1.25; levant morocco, flexible, 
$2.50. (Fourteenth Thousand.) 


The Every Day of Life. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white back, gilt top, 
$1.00; white and gold, $1.25; levant morocco, 
flexible, $2.50. (Twelfth Thousand.) 


BOOKLETS. 


Ornamental white binding, per vol., 35 cents. 


By the Still Waters. 


A Meditation on the 23d Psalm. New this sea- 
son. (Fifth Thousand.) 


Girls: Faults and Ideals. 


(Twenty-First Thousand.) 


Young Men: Faults and Ideals. 


(Fifteenth Thousand.) 
Secrets of Happy Home Lite. 
(Thirteenth Thousand.) 
The Blessing of Cheerfulness. 
(Fourteenth Thousand.) 
A Gentle Heart. 


(Ninth Thousand.) 
For Sale by Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


New York and Boston. 











How...... 
Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon 


a True Romance of Patriotic 
Heroism, Christian Devotion 
and Final Martyrdom, with 
sketches of 
Life.on the Plains and 
Mountains in Pioneer Days 
by 
OLIVER W. NIXON, M.D., LL.D. 
ge | ulustrated with Original Drawings by 
the Best Artists. Octavo, Vellum Cloth, 
Stamped in Gold, Gilt Top. Price, $1 ¥ 
For sale by all booksellers or sent direct 
by the publishers, 
STAR PUBLISHING CO., - CHICAGO. 
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# Standards of Excellence 


Select Notes. 


On the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1898. 
By F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., and M. A. PELOUBET. 


The great and constantly increasing popularity of the ‘‘Select Notes”’ 
proves conclusively that they completely present, in an attractive and 
convincing form, the salient and teachable points of the passage studied. 

The “ Select Notes ” are used by the leading teachers the world around, 
and their-universal commendation of them, after over a quarter century’s 
use, should convince every teacher that they can do better and more help- 
ful work for their class by using “Select Notes” in their study of the 
lessons, Cloth, price, $1.25. 


Graded Quarterlies Peloubet Series.) 


Have won the first place for themselves among Sunday-school periodi- 
cals, because they easily outrank all other Quarterlies. We make them 
for the best, put only the best of everything into them, adopt every best 
idea, and they lead the world because they are the best. Our corps of 
editors, comprising Dr. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D., 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, and Miss Lucy Wheelock, stand at the head of Sun- 
day-school writers, and their names guarantee their work. If your school 
does not use these helps, would it not be a good plan to look at them? 
Sample copies sent free of charge on application. 


The Dome Department. 


This branch of the Sunday school has grown far beyond the expecta- 
tions of its most sanguine supporters, and now demands literature espe- 
cially adapted to its needs. A yeareago we brought out the first Home 
Department Quarterly, and it sprang at once into favor. We have im- 
proved this Quarterly, and heartily commend it to your attention. Our 
Home Department Requisites are prepared by Rev. E. P. St. John, one 
of the pioneers in this especial work, and are unequaled. 

Sample Quarterly and set of requisites mailed for 5 cts. 


New Books. 


We take great pride in the books we are publishing for young people, 
and spare no pains to make them of the highest possible merit in every 
respect. They are written by the best authors, illustrated by the most 
talented artists, and will be found to be of marked benefit in establishing 
those principles that promote the highest types of Christian, manhood 
and womanhood. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue (sent free) gg we are sure, prove of interest 
to 


Sunday-School Pictures. 


We have prepared a series of sixteen pictures for each quarter of 
1898. They are reproductions of paintings of famous artists, and views 
from nature. These will be found of the greatest assistance in teaching 
the lesson, and valuable as furnishing reproductions of the most noted 
pictures in the world. 

— on separate cards (7 x 9) in beautiful monotone colors. and cost only 
0c. a set in cloth portfolios ; 35c. a set in heavy manilla portfolios. 


1. A. Gilde & Co,, Boston 


*? and Chicago. 


RLRLLLRLRRERRRERR 
, THE LIVING AGE 


s FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL In 1844. 
FF Reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
Leading British periodicals in every department of Literature ; 
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S | 2; a u Hee also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Spanish, Italian 
[4 + [Sana other Continental sources; also, Readings from American 
A f n-/ *, jad Magazines and from New Books. 
“s) - be, ad Serial and short stories by Leading British Authors and transla- 
~ we tions from the best writers will appear during the year. 
FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE ‘‘AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 


66 99 | From the French of } THE LIVING AGE will publish Seri- 
WITH ALL HER HEART. 1M. RENE BAZIN, } ally, beginning with the Nov. 6th 
issue, a TRANSLATION, made expressly for it, of the above novel, which in its recent presentation 


in the REVUE Drs DEUX MOoNDES, aroused the greatest interest both’ in Franee and England. Its lit- 
erary and ethical qualities are so unusual that Les ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES described 


itas ‘‘An Epoch-Making Story.”’ Published Weekly $6.00 a Year. Single Copies 15 cents. 


FREE. New Subscribers for 1898 receive the eight numbers of 1897, containing first instalments of 
“With All Hér Heart.” 


Address, THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206 Boston. 





Phand, ete. thoroughly by MAIL at 7 » » 
i your own HOME, Succe=s guar- 3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


. un wvittes 
STUD We seach Book CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
aoe os be Oldest and best known in U.S. 
' Writing, Arithmesie. Short Established 1855. 
- 





anteed every earne=t student. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
si ig 4 ay 4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Tt will pay you. : Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
ic Catalog trey eavant a | STRATTON. ee . me 
Triat lesson wel47 ' 


Agency Manual free. EvVBRETT O. FISK & Co. 





College Bide. Balato.s 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





Historic New York. 


The Half Moon Series of Paperg on Historic 

New York. Edited by MAUD W. GOOD- 

WIN, ALICE C. ROYCE, and RUTH 

PUTNAM. With 29 illustrations and maps. 

8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

The work does not attempt to give any connected 
history of the city, but to present authentic accounts 
of localities of —— interest and to describe the 
features peculiar to the life in the olden time in New 
Amsterdam and early New York. 

The writers who prepared the papers have spared no 
labor in their efforts to make their accounts thoroughly 
trustworthy. They have studied not only the standard 
authorities, but have consulted the Dutch archives, and 
made researcbes in the records of the historical so- 
cieties of the various cities of the State.:§ 


The Cruikshank 
Fairy Book. 


Four Famous Stories. I.j[Puss in Boots. 
II. Hop o’? My Thumb. III. Jack 
and the Beanstalk. IV. Cinderella. 
With 40 reproductions of the characteristic 
designs of George Cruikshank. §8vo, full 
gilt edges, covers handsomely stamped in 
gold on both sides, $2.00. 


Readers of the Cruikshank Fairy Book will appreciate 
and value highly the charming way in which the tales 





are told, and their ———— will be hightened by the 
clever and delightful illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


The Central Italian 
Painters 


Of the Renaissance. By BERNHARD BEREN- 
SON, author of ‘‘ Florentine Painters,’ ete. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Nullification and 
Secession 


In the United States. A History of the Six | 
Attempts in the First Century of the Re- | 
public. By Epwarp P. PowEtt, D.D. | 
12mo, gilt top, $2.00. | 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., = New York. | 
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PRONOUNCED f 
SUCCESS: 
THE COLORED 
{ LESSON 

4 PICTURE 
ROLL AND 

4 SONG 
CLUSTER 
COMBINED. 


A series of Colored Pictures, iMustrating 
the International Lessons, each sheet 24x34 
inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, 
bound together at the top. Outline map 
accompanies each set. On the back of each 
picture, in large type, we print a Primary 
Lesson Hymn. With the Roll is sent free 
a supplement, with direc@ions for teaching 
the lessons in the Primary Class, and for 
simple blackboard work. Only $2.50 per 
year. 75 cents per quarter. 


COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in 
colors on cards, with simple Lesson Story 
and Questions on back. One for each Sun- 
day. Price, per complete set, 10c. per year, 
or 23c. per quarter. 


The Picture Roll and Picture Cards are in- 
dispensable to every well-conducted Sunday- 
school. They are superior to all others, 
being produced by our own artists and 
beautifully printed in colors, making them 
real works of art. They are better and 
cheaper than the “syndicate’’ Rolls and 
Cards sold by other houses. Get the best. 


Davio C. Cook PusLisHine Co., ’ 
36 Washington Street. CHICAGO. ) 
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A. C. McCLURG & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. With many 
portraits. 8vo, $2.50. 

Those who have read Mrs. Latimer’s former histories 
of the 19th century, as they have successively appeared 
during the past six years, will welcome this latest (and 
probably the last) of the series. It can confidently be 
stated that the author has achieved a distinct success in 
her new book, which gives information about the recent 
history of Spain that cannot be found in any other one 
volume now accessible. The history is brought down 
to the present day, and a chapter is devoted to the 
Spanish colonies, and a chapter to Cuba. 

Mrs. Latimer’s very popular Histories of the 19th Cen- 
tury, illustrated and uniform with * Spain,” previously 
published, are: 





France in the 19th Century ...........-..----- $2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century ...... 2.50 
England in the 19th Century .............+.+- 2.50 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century........ 2.50 
taly in the 19th Century...............-0-055 2.50 
CHRISTIANITY, THE 
WORLD-RELIGION 


By Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 8v0, $1.50. 

This is the first course of ** The Barrows Lectures,” 
delivered in India and Japan during 1896, in futherance 
and continuance of the work of ** The Parliament of 
Religions,” of which Dr. Barrows was the originator 
and first President. 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE 
Ready about Dec. 1. 
By ers JOHN HENRY BARROWS. Illustrated. 8vo, 
1.50, 
This is not a journal, but the record, carefully revised, 


of a traveler’s impressions during the course of a 
voyage round the world in 1896-1897. 


THOUGHTS AND THEORIES OF LIFE 
AND EDUCATION 
By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING. 12mo, $1.00. 
A new volume from the Bishop’s vigorous pen. This 
book, like his previous works, is morally and intel- 
lectually stimulating in the highest degree. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN PIMLICO 


{| By MARGUERITE BOUVET. Illustrated by HELEN M. 
0. 


ARMSTRONG. Small 4to, 245 pages, $1.5 


“This new book is v3 Marguerite Bouvet, whose | 


‘Sweet William’ has deMghted, and still delights, 
myriads of lovers of the lovely in fiction. The pictures 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR, author of “On the Red Stair- 
case.” 12mo0, 377 pages, $1.25. 

This story, while partly historical, has all the character- 
istics of genuine romance. It shows Peter the Great 
in love—and unsuccessfully. The Czar’s rival, by skill- 
ful diplomacy and daring, carries the day, leaving Peter 
to solace himself with Catherine, the future Empress. 


THE STORY OF LANGUAGE 
By CHARLES WOODWARD HvuTSON, author of “ The 
Beginnings of Civilization.” 12mo, $1.50. 
“Mr. Hutson writes with an enthusiasm that is infec- 
tious, and in this respect is a worthy coadjutor of the 
veteran Max Muller.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN 





are beautiful, and the story a charming idyl of London | 


Town.” — The Times-Herald, Chicago. 


THE LOVERS’ SHAKSPERE 


Compiled by CHLOE BLAKEMAN JONES. $1.25. 

What Shakspere says of love and lovers. A book 
for all with hearts. Carefully arranged for quotation 
and reference. 


LOVE’S WAY, AND OTHER POETIS 


By MARTIN SWIFT. 12mo, $1.25. 
A beautiful poem by a new singer of great sweetness 
and power. It is not unlike Tennyson’s ** Maud.” 


STORIES FROM ITALY 


| By G. 8. GODKIN. 12mo, 354 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Very agreeable, and exceptionally well told they 


| prove to be; simple narratives of life and hampontnns 
| under Italian skies; pure and wholesome in sent 


ment.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


| 
| 


By MARY F. NIXON. Illustrated. 12mo, 360 pages, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

In this book, which is anything but pessimistic, visits 
to old legends and tales are freely mingled with de- 
scriptions of castles, cities, and scenery in such deft 
fashion as makes it a delightful companion for traveler 
or stay-at-home. 


A DAUGHTER OF TWO NATIONS 
By ELLA GALE MCCLELLAND. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
A story of the Revolutionary War, for children, espe- 
cially little girls—sweet, pure, and wholesome. Wash- 
ington and Lafayette are among the characters. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO 


By Lieut. H. H. SARGENT, author of “ Napoleon Bon- 
aparte’s First Campaign.” With maps. 8vo, 2 
pages, $1.50. 

‘“* The style is nervous, clear, and telling. The descrip- 
tions are as easily followed as that which Kingslake 
gives of the Battle of Alma in the Crimea, or that Scott 
prooents to the eye of ‘Old Mortality on the field of 

Jrumclog.’”’—The Times, Philadelphia. 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS 


By MARY FISHER. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.25. 

“ American readers will be glad to read the able little 
volume, and learn that there is yet a saving quality in 
French literature which they before had not known.”— 
The Daily Inter- Ocean, Chicago. 


THE BIG-HORN TREASURE 
By JOHN F. CARGILL. 12mo, 327 pages, with 20 full- 
page illustrations, $1.25. 
“Filled with exciting and perilous exploits, it will 
hold the attention of all boy readers, and even girls, who 
delight in clean, lively stories of adventure, and should, 


| as a result, enjoy considerable popularity.”— The Tribune, 


Minneapolis. 


MEN IN EPIGRASMI1 
Compiled by FREDERICK W. MORTON. 16mo, $1.00. 
“The compiler has scoured English literature for 
bright quotations, and his little volume contains a 
world of pertinent remarks made by people who havean 
amusing way of telling the truth.”— Chicago Evening Post. 


NOTES ON THE NICARAGUA CANAL 


By HENRY I. SHELDON. With maps and illustrations. 
8vo, 214 pages, $1.25. 
“ The book is undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
ever written upon this subject.”"— Cincinnati Tribune. 





Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, ox receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


‘A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, - - - 


CHICAGO. 








Christmas Snow Stars 


By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and J. R. MURRAY. 


A charming little Christmas entertainment for the 
Primary Department. Price,5 cents 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A collection of new carols by the best writers, 
preceded by a Responsive Service. Price, 5 cents 

«*. Send for catalogue of Cantatas. Solos, An 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas Sent free on 
application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 





A GREAT BOOK NOW READY. 


In Portia’s Gardens. 


By WM. SLOANE KENNEDY. 
A New Volume of Out-door Essays, and 
daintily illustrated and bound. Will be one 
of the best books for a Christmas gift. 


12mo, Cloth, - = $1.50 
At all Bookstores everywhere. 
ij Send for Catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
story Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Pub’r. 18 Arch St., Boston 


Christmas Sunday School Exercises 
Even Unto Bethlehem. 


With New Music.—New Hymns.—Many New and Ap- 
yropriate Recitations, making a Complete Service for 
he Christmas Concert. 

Out of that Wonderful Night. 
With Music and Recitations. 5 Cents Each. $4.00 
per Hundred. 


A NEW MOTION SONC. 
Lift Up the Cross. 


By MAME ALSON KNIGHT. 3 Cents Each. $2.00 
Per Hundred. 


EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


| THE ADVENT TREE. Arranged from the Ger- 








man by Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 
LONG AGO AT CHRISTMAS TIME. By 
Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY TOLD ANEW. 
By Miss B. F. VELLA and Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 
THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD. 
By MARION WEST. 
SEEKING THE KING. By Lucy WHEELOCK. 
THE CHRIST CHILD. By EvA TAYLOR. 
CRADLED IN A MANGER. By MARION WEST. 
All with Music except the last. 
Price, 5 Cents. $4.00 Per Hundred. 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE BROWNIE’S VISIT. By Mrs. OTIS AT- 
woop. 5 Cents Each. $4.00 per Hundred. 


Christmas Recitations. 1 vol.,64 pp., 16mo, paper, 15 cts. 
Christmas Concert Book. 1 vol., 16mo, boards, 50 “ 
The Sunday School Concert and Music Book. 
Nearly SIXTY pieces of music for varfous sea- 
sons, with Recitations, Dialogues, etc., 1 vol., 
OUCATO, DORI c . ccccccscceccccscccccoceesccecseses 50 cts. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
1312 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mars. 
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Boston, 


Nov. 23, 1897. 





7 Dear Friend: 



























Doubtless you buy books from time to time, and unless you live in or near some large city you cannot always 

BY) easily find the books you want, and if found perhaps you have to pay full list tani for them. This is to remind 

you that the Congregutional Bookstores at Congregational House, Boston, and 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicayo, are 
4 prepared to furnish you any book from any publisher, at a larye reduction from pichatiooils price. For example: 
j $1.50 books usually cost here from $1.00 to $1.12 net, and never more than $1.25, postpaid, and in general less than 
Jive-sixths of the catalogue price will bring ANY BOOK postpaid to your home. Perhaps you have thouyht that 

- ' the Congreyational Bookstores sell ONLY religious and Sunday school books, but this is not so. In. addition to 
; i a great stock of these, they have on hand or immediately obtain any of the standard or popular books, also rare 

1% or technical books. A catalogue describing and giving prices of thousands of books such as would be wanted in 

fs Christian families, including the works of the world’s great authors and poets, also books of history, biography, 
eo 4 reference and fiction of the better sort, sent free. 

[ There are reasons why you should send orders to us rather than to other stores. First, you are assured of 
Bi honest dealing, courteous treatment and low prices.. Second, these stores are owned and managed by our denomi- 
iF ; national Publishing Society, and any profits resulting from increase of business, which can be spared, go, not to 
| ; any individual, but to the furtherance of Sunday school missionary work. This annual contribution is already large, 

fF } but might be doubled if every one interested in this work, as doubtless you are, would remember to send all possi- 

B ble book business to the bookstores owned and managed in the interest of our own churches and their work. Have 
bi H we made our point? If so, send for our catalogue and order such books us you need for holiday gifts trom the 
I i Congregational Bookstores, either at Boston or Chicago, as most convenient to you. 
if ' (Special Holiday list will be ready about Dec. 1st.) 

. f Yours truly, 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, General Ayent. 
E. HERRICK BROWN, Chicayo Agent. 
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Scribner’s New Theological Works. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


According to the texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf and the English Revisers. Edited by the Rev. W. F. Mouron, M. A., 
D. D., and the Rev. A. 8S. GEDEN, M. A. 4to, $7.00 net. 
Of this most ye volume The Congregationalist says: “A great work it is and worthily executed. The average minister will cer- 
tainly be buying at least four books at $1.7 5 each, and will think he cannot buy the book before us at 87.00. We must earnestly protest 
against such a foolish and suicidal preference.” The British Weekly, too, has said: ** It would be difficult to overpraise this invaluable addition 
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‘ H to Biblical study . . . It is a book which ought to be on the study table of every y minister and student.” 
\ RETA is BEG i 
Three Volumes in the International ‘Theological | The International Critical Commentary: 
, Library : $ H “ This series will stand pe — all English serial Commentaries 
ar | on the Bible.”—Biblical Worl 
pougmeam ese A in the Apostolic Age. =o and Colossians. 
By AntHuE C. Ae >. Ds Fa. D., Preseaver y aren By the Rev. T. K. Angort, B. D., D, Litt., formerly Professor of Bib- 
tory, Union Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. 681, $2.50 net. | lical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. 8¥o, $2.50 net 
; Wo cee 4 a get to ee oes a ag ean Bone has +4 | ; : y e, 7 bh ey 
ong obscured the Apostie Paul, and to have made his teaching clear and | i 
ie luminous.”—DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. Philippians and Philemon. 
i ie ae By the Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D. D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
tim} Christian Institutions. ture in Union Theological Seminary. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
i | 
Hn fe By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D.. Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, | For Previous and Forthe oming Volumes see Complete Catalogue. 
ie Mass. Crown 8vo, pp. 565, $2.50 net. | 
lay one his very SES Che divided into, tate great, “ books "3h | The Providential Order r of the World. 
BE he Organization of the Church 1e Catholic Creeds and the De ss r 
t velopment of Doctrine,” and III. “Christian Worship.” Itisatonce minute | BY ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRvcCE, D. D., Professor of Apologetics 
ie and comprehensive, and supplies an invaluable perspective view of the | and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. (The 
ve subject. | Gifford Lectures, 1896-97.) 8vo0, $2.00. 
Bis The Literature of the Old Testament. | “ The exceptional scholarship of the author, the brilliancy and effective- 
3 - < “OP : ness of h's logic, and the persuasiveness of his style, combine to make these 
i By 8S. R. Driver, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Oxford University. lectures important contributions to current religious thought.”—Boston 
qi Crown 8yo, $2.50 net. Beacon. 
te A new and revised edition from new plates of Canon Driver’s great work, LRP ON PRE TS 
j of whic h Dr. Phill p Schaft has said: bee : is the most scholarly and critical The Bible and Islam; 
: work in the English language on the literature o né Old Testament.” nae . 
i The bibliography has ripen 4 been brought up to date, and an account of the | OF, The Influence of the Old and New Testaments on the Religion of 
if critical views on the Old Testament promulgated since 1891 has been ‘Mohammed. (Bein, ‘ie Ely Lectures for 1897.) By HENRY PRE- 
if inserted. onny: ED SMITH, D. 12mo, $1.50. 
5 c z 2 * - : ‘He has rendered ev: a student of religions a great service in this un- 
; For Previous and Forthceming Volumes see Complete Catalogue. pretentious volume.”—7he Watchman. 
4 
iF THE LIFE OF PHILIP SCHAFF. 














By DAvin S. ScHAFF, Professor of Church History in Lane Theological Seminary. With portraits, 8vo, $3.00. 


The life of the late Dr. Schaff was a peemoneey. representative one. 
ogieal instruction of youth, with the liberal movement in Biblical criticism, and with the Evangelical 


America, connected closely with the theo 


Born a Swiss and educated in Germany, he passed his mature life in 


Alliance. He was a scholar of world-wide reputation and left much material of especially varied interest, on which his son has based an in- 


THE PLACE OF DEATH IN EVOLUTION. 


structive biography. 


By NEWMAN SmytTu, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 12mo, $1.25. 


“His reasoning is close, calm and lucid, his intellectual grasp masterly, while his style is simplicity itself.’”"—Christian Advocate. 
“An ideal example of the best modern theological method of dealing with difficult and subtle themes.’’—The Independent. 





_CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, ita York. 
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THERS of our large and influential 
corps of Congregational preach- 
ers in Brooklyn are better known 

to the denomination and the general pub- 
lic than the pastor of the Clinton Ave- 
nue Church, Rev. Thomas B. McLeod, 
but none of them have served their 
churches more faithfully than he, nor 
been more steadfast in adhering to the 
historic Christian faith. Bringing to his 
work, when elected in 1879 to follow Dr. 
William Ives Budington as pastor of the 
church, a mind disciplined by thorough 
training at Princeton, he set about con- 
serving the spiritual and intellectual in- 
terests of one of the most homogeneous, 
generous and responsive congregations in 
the city. It was a thriving family church 
when he began his pastorate. It is such 
today, despite the changes that have 
taken place in the city and in the mem- 
bership of the church. Without any ex- 
traneous means, solely by magnifying the 
office of preacher and pastor, the life of 
the church has been kept healthy and the 
growth of the membership and _ benefi- 
cence normal. Dr. McLeod is still an ex- 
ponent of the theological system which 
his Scotch forbears and his Princeton in- 
structors taught him, and he expounds 
it with an ability and intensity of con- 
viction that compel the admiration of 
those who dissent as well as those who 
assent. Catholic in spirit, he neverthe- 
less believes that there is a limit to cath- 
olicity, and he will not for the sake of 
peace and harmony betray, or seem to be- 
tray, that which he believes is vital doc- 
trinal truth. By this constancy he main- 
tains his own self-respect and wins the 
admiration of all those who admire cour- 
age and fidelity to ordination vows. 


The maintenance of close communion, 
which, rather than any difference of be- 
lief in essential doctrines, now separates 
Baptists from Free Baptists in this coun- 
try, ought logically to separate them 
from most Baptists in England, for most 
of these latter are open communion- 
ists. It ought also as logically to divide 
Baptists in America at the Lord’s table, 
for an increasing number of that denom- 
ination frankly repudiate the tenet that 
no one has a right to partake of the 


Number 47 


Lord’s Supper till he has been immersed- 
The fifteenth annual meeting of the Bap- 
tist Congress, held last week in Chicago, 
was notable for a discussion on this topic, 
some of the best-known Baptist clergy- 
men defending open communion. Dr. 
O. P. Gifford stated the position which 
Dr. R. H. Conwell and others earnestly 
supported. He said: ‘The essence of the 
Lord’s Supper is in the power to discern 
the Lord’s body. Immersed men who 
fail to discern the Lord’s body do not ob- 
serve the Lord’s Supper. Unimmersed 
men who do discern the Lord’s body do 
observe the Lord’s Supper.” Of course 
in such a meeting what is said is only an 
expression of individual opinion. But 
such opinions, expressed by acknowl- 
edged leaders and heartily reeeived, indi- 
cate the drift of sentiment in Baptist 
churches, which in this case will be wel- 
comed by Christians of all denominations. 


The time-worn comparison of the phe- 
nix seems to fall far short of the facts in 
the case when we contemplate Mt. Hol- 
yoke’s glorious emergence from the bap- 
tism by fire thirteen months ago. What 
seemed to be a calamity has proved to be 
the greatest among many blessings re- 
ceived during its long and honorable his- 
tory. Its group of handsome modern 
buildings, last week formally dedicated, 
puts the institution in equipment, where 
it has long belonged in the quality of its 
work, among the leading womey’s col- 
leges of the country. Dr. Pearsons’s ben- 
efactions have been most opportune, while 
of even greater value is the new spirit of 
devotion at work among all tme gradu- 
ates, leading them to do all in their power 
to provide the resources imperatively 
needed for this new era of its history. 
Mt. Holyoke will always have a warm 
place in the hearts of the Christian peo- 
ple of this country. Every benefaction 
comes back to the churches and the world 
in the form of noble and consecrated 
womanhood, for Mt. Holyoke exalts to- 
day, as Mary Lyon did fifty years ago, 
the glory and the blessedness of service. 


While Dr. Cyrus Hamlin lives it is 
futile for friends of the sultan to attempt 
to justify the Armenian massacres or to 
represent the ruler of Turkey as an ideal 
gentleman. Ex-Minister Terrell sang the 
sultan’s praises winningly in the Novem- 
ber Century, but not wittingly, for Dr. 
Hamlin is after him in the Independent of 
last week, showing how specious is his 
plea and how far that American was from 
representing or even comprehending the 
spirit of his fellow-citizens who uphold 
freedom of -government and abhor rapa- 
cious cruelty in rulers. This week Dr. 
Hamlin in the daily papers replies to 
a recent address of President Andrews 
of Brown University made before the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. Dr. 
Hamlin incisively points out the superfi- 
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ciality of President Andrews’s knowl- 
edge of Eastern missions and of Turkish 
affairs in general and his mistaken as- 
sumptions concerning Armenian and 
Turkish character. Dr. Hamlin is an old 
man, but his writing shows no evidence 
of the weakness of age. His thirty-five 
years’ residence in Turkey, his thorough 
knowledge of its history, its religion and 
its present condition, and his remarkable 
power of stating facts in incisive English 
make him a troublesome antagonist for 
those travelers who would show that the 
star and crescent ought to rise again in 
the East. 


A Christian Science Temple was dedi- 
cated in Chicago Nov. 14, as elegant and 
attractive as the building of the First 
Chureh of Christ, Scientist, in Boston. 
Its cost, with the land, was $108,000, and 
it is free from debt. At four successive 
meetings the same service was repeated, 
the audiences crowding the great audi- 
torium. A dedicatory address was read 
at each service, written by the high 
priestess of the denomination, Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy. The substance of the ad- 
dress was that the existence of evil is 
impossible, for God made all things, 
and all that he has made is good. There- 
fore sin, sickness, disease and death 
are imaginary, and Christian Science 
frees those who believe in it from the 
delusion that these things exist. Mrs. 
Eddy proclaims that the Bible and her 
writings contain the only authoritative 
revelations from God. Her followers in 
Kansas City recently presented her with 
a crown—not of thorns, but of gold and 
blue enamel, with twelve diamonds and 
forty-three pearls. Large congregations 
in such cities as Boston and Chicago 
gather each Sunday to hear the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons read, inter- 
spersed with parallel passages and with 
selections from Mrs. Eddy’s books. This 
exercise takes the place of a sermon. 
The sentences of the Lord’s Prayer, 
interspersed with sentences from Mrs. 
Eddy, take the place of worship. That 
great assemblies of a high degree of 
intelligence should regularly attend such 
prescribed readings, led by the con- 
viction that they are thus helped to be 
physically healed of diseases which do 
not exist, is one of the remarkable reli- 
gious phenomena of these times. 


When the International Councii of Con- 
gregationalists convened in London in 
1891, an address of greeting and congrat- 
ulation was presented to that body from 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The central thought of that ad- 
dress was expressed in these words, fol- 
lowing assurances of brotherly love and 
fellowship: “‘These feelings animate us 
the more powerfully because we remem- 
ber that, in all the fundamental and es- 
sential principles of the Christian faith, 
we are one in mind and history, and our 
ecclesiastical polity is virtually identi- 
cal.”” Two denominations of Christians 
so closely united as that sentence im- 
plies, in conviction, purpose, administra- 
tion and feeling, ought to gain greater 
impulse from more frequent external 
contact. Why should not the local con- 
ferences of these two denominations oc- 
casionally combine? If Congregational- 
ists and Baptists should unite in some of 
their semi-annual district meetings next 
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year, we believe a spiritual uplift might 
follow which neither could secure by itself. 
As we look over the programs of several of 
these conferences, it appears that the top- 
ics are as appropriate for one denomina- 
tion as for the other. We should be 
pleased to see in such a hospitable in- 
vitation extended by one conference to 
another a new illustration of the apos- 
tolic exhortation, “In love of the breth- 
ren be tenderly affectioned one to an- 
other, in honor preferring one another.” 


The attitude of the Presbyterian Church 
toward the liquor problem is made un- 
mistakably clear by the action of many 
of the presbyteries with reference to the 
Princeton Inn. They censured the uni- 
versity and they condemned Professor 
Shields by resolutions pointing to the 
resolution of the General Assembly which 
declared that to indorse licenses legaliz- 
ing the sale of liquor is to have ‘‘rep- 
rehensible complicity in the guilt of the 
traffic.’”’ Professor Shields had signed an 
application for the renewal of the license 
of the inn. His own presbytery sought 
to discipline him, and would have done 
so had he not withdrawn from member- 
ship by taking advantage of the rules of 
the church permitting withdrawal of a 
member not under charges of misconduct. 
The Assembly has further declared that 
“to license this traflic is a sin against 
God and a crime against humanity.” 
Plainly, then, a member who votes for 
license under any circumstances exposes 
himself to discipline. His church has 
prescribed what his vote must be on this 
question. The implied censure of Pro- 
fessor Shields, which compelled him to 
withdraw from membership, emphasizes 
the declared position of the church. A 
member may vote for license and escape 
discipline through his obscurity or by 
concealment of the fact, but we do not 
see how any man can vote for license and 
honorably remain a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


A Prince Among American 


Teachers 


Many sons of Amherst have done her 
honor, but no one among them all has been 
so prominently identified with the insti- 
tution for so long a time as was Prof. 
William S. Tyler, who died last Friday 
evening. Hardly two months ago he 
passed the eighty-seventh milestone in 
his fruitful and beautiful life, whose end 
comes now hardly as a surprise, in view 
of the fact that he has long been feeble. 
Though he retired formally frora his pro- 
fessorship in 1891, after a half-century of 
service, he has maintained so active an 
interest in the college that practically he 
has held for the last six years the same 
place at the head of the faculty and in 
the hearts of all the constituency of Am- 
herst which he occupied when he was 
still in the harness. Hundreds of Am- 
herst graduates are living who enjoyed 
his instruction, and the death of no other 
man in the old college home could be so 
much of a personal loss to so wide a circle 
of men now in active life. 

A Pennsylvanian by birth, Dr. Tyler, 
after a short course in Hamilton College, 
entered Amherst, graduating in 1830. His 
theological course was taken in part at 
Andover Seminary and_.in part with Dr. 
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Skinner in New York city in the days 
when Union Seminary was only a thought 
in the minds of its founders. With his 
heart set on the ministry young Tyler 
started for the West as a missionary after 
receiving his license to preach, but the 
difficulties in the way of transportation 
so impeded him that while waiting for 
the roads to settle he consented to become 
a tutor in Amherst for one term. The 
step, however, turned the entire current 
of his life and he moved on from tutorship 
to professorship. For a while he taught 
both Latin and Greek, but in time devoted 
himself entirely to Greek, to which lan- 
guage and literature he was passionately 
attached. Presidents came and went— 
Humphreys, Hitchcock, Stearns and See- 
lye—while Dr. Tyler continued his quiet, 
patient, thorough and often brilliant work 
in the classroom. Twice he interrupted 
his labors long enough to travel in Europe, 
visiting with special delight Athens and 
Egypt. As he grew in mental and spirit- 
ual stature he was impressed into the 
service of other institutions and gave 
freely of his wise counsel to Mt. Holyoke, 
of whose trustees he was-for many years 
president, to Williston Seminary and to 
Smith College. His pen was also busy, 
and he edited and published selections 
from the Greek writers which have be- 
come standard in several colleges. He 
possessed the instincts of an historical 
scholar, and his history of Amherst Col- 
lege, published first in 1873 and revised 
and republished two years ago, is a 
mine of information. His Theology of 
the Greek Poets, published in 1867, was 
a noteworthy book and quite in accord 
with more recent advanced thought. His 
Prayer for Colleges, a prize essay, has 
become a classic. A number of occasional 
addresses as well as many sermons de- 
livered in the college chapel and in 
churches in the vicinity of Amherst, 
which frequently sought him as a supply, 
are among his literary monuments. 

His personal characteristics were 
marked. He had decided convictions of 
truth and duty. He could not abide slip- 
shod scholarship. He held his students 
to high ideals which he realized in his 
own intellectual life. The little drawl 
which frequently crept into his voice in 
the classroom was often caught up and 
imitated by the students. Now and then 
he made one the victim of his powers of 
sarcasm, but such a student usually de- 
served thus to be spurred on to his duty. 
His sense of humor was keen, and his 
eyes always twinkled when good stories 
were being interchanged in a social gath- 
ering. Keen as he was in the classroom, 
ardent as was his devotion to his chosen 
profession, the chief impression which 
he made was a spiritual one. His was 
the old-fashioned piety mellowed by mod- 
ern thought, tolerant of differences of 
opinion, but deep and strong. He, as 
much as any man at Amherst, has kept 
alive through all these years Christian 
ideals of scholarship and character. He 
wanted his students first of all to be good 
and useful men, and to that end he stud- 
ied and toiled and prayed and walked be- 
fore them day by day, the constant em- 
bodiment of the distinctively Christian 
virtues. Many a gray-haired Amherst 
graduate, hearing today of his death, 
calls to mind the strong, benevolent face, 
and his heart still throbs with gratitude 
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for the mental and spiritual quickening 
received from ‘‘ Dear Old Ty.” 





Voices from the Pews 


The best chapter on homiletics would 
be one written bya layman. For his sake 
the prayer in the pulpit is uttered, the 
sermon preached. His experience in the 
sanctuary, his aspiration, his ideal, are 
what the minister most needs to under- 
stand in order to preach for his edifica- 
tion. Primarily the preacher speaks to 
the renewed man. Always in the church 
he speaks to those who have already be- 
gun to hear the voice of the Holy Spirit. 
No messenger of God is really heard by 
one who has not heard God speak first. 
And all those who go to church seeking 
something have common wants, whatever 
their spiritual condition. The preacher 
needs first to know what they want. 

The Christian Commonwealth of Lon- 
don has essayed to inform the preacher 
what his hearers want by gathering a 
large number of descriptions of “the ser- 
mon I like best.’”’ Thirty of these are 
printed. There are certain essentials in 
which their writers agree. First, all these 
laymen want in their pulpit a man, not a 
mere instructor, essayist or orator, but 
some one with strong sympathies. They 
want one who understands them, appre- 
ciates their aspirations to nobler living 
and who has experienced in some measure 
what in their best moments they strive 
after. They want to feel in the sermon 
the strong, quiet hand clasp as they step 
upward. ‘The sermon I like best,” says 
one, “comes from beyond the region of 
the intellect, though not unassociated 
with it, from the heart of a man to that 
of his brother man.” 

Next they want a man who believes in 
God and in them; whose faith in both 
inspires their faith. Elijah under the 
juniper bush was no preacher. He had 
lost confidence in God and in his fellow- 
men. But he could be made a preacher 
by good food and rest. Many a used-up 
minister would be madea genuine prophet 
if his people would treat him as the angel 
treated Elijah, saying twice to him, 
“Arise and eat.” ‘And he did eat and 
drink and laid him down again.” After 
considerable experience of that kind Eli- 
jah was prepared to listen to the still, 
small voice that filled him with courage 
and fire, so that he went forth to anoint 
men to be kings and prophets, and they 
did his bidding. Such preachers move 
men to action. ‘“‘The sermon makes me 
feel that, as I listen, I worship; that I 
believe, not speculate merely; that I vow, 
not ponder only.” 

These two things being given, others 
that follow are only matters of detail. 
The general preference of these laymen 
is for expository preaching, because, they 
say, it presents to them most directly the 
message from God. They like the sermon 
to be simply and plainly divided, because 
that arrangement aids the memory. Most 
prefer preaching without manuscript, 
though some would rather the sermon 
should be read, but both classes in this 
want the same thing—that, whether read 
or not, “it must be spoken from the soul, 
and must touch the souls of those who 
are listening.’”’ Several want short ser- 
mons, while one shrewdly says, ‘‘ Length 
is determined by the ability of the speaker, 
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for an interesting preacher may speak for 
an hour, and it appears like twenty min- 
utes.” 

All these thirty opinions assume the 
great fact that men need and desire some- 
thing higher than any entertainment can 
give or newspapers or books disclose—the 
intellectual and spiritual inspiration of 
the living friend speaking the living word 
of God. Such a man is his own creden- 
tial, and his message attests itself divine. 
Never were such ministers more sought 
for, more highly valued when found, than 
now. No other vocation makes so great 
demands on men who would assume it; 
no other confers so great rewards on 
those who meet its demands. 





November the Revealer 


Whether November shall speak to us 
of life or death depends upon the care or 
carelessness with which we study her 
revelation of the world. It ought not to 
depend too much upon our passing mood 
of faith or sadness. If we think of the 
completion and cessation of growth as a 
reason for melancholy, why should we 
overlook the fact that all this ripening of 
leaves and seeds and berries is a prophecy 
of growth to come? The tree makes 
preparation for withdrawal of nourish- 
ment from the ripened leaf and its dis- 
charge from service exactly as it makes 
provision in the leaf bud for the growth 
of a new summer. Its task is ended, its 
work accomplished. The worst that could 
happen to the ripened leaf would be to 
hang, a useless burden, on the tree. That 
is the melancholy fate, as the sighing of 
the oak leaves on the bough all winter 
long declares. 

November days are beautiful so long 
as we remember the joy of a completed 
task, an ended labor, the permanence of 
results secured by an unquestioning self- 
sacrifice. Nor does November sunshine 
lack for outward beauty to illumine. 
This tall cedar, festooned from head to 
foot with bright red berries of the bitter- 
sweet, has no sympathy to offer to our 
disheartened mood. Its green was never 
such a vivid emerald as it is under the 
slanting light. The innumerable multi- 
tude of berries it offers, its own and those 
of the vine for which it affords such a 
glorious living trellis, it offers without 
grudging. ‘“‘Come!” it says to all the 
birds of heaven, “here is food enough 
and to spare.” To all the elements, wind, 
frost, decay, it cries: ‘‘ Do your worst in 
the long months of storm and snow. 
When all have had their share enough 
will yet remain for the renewal of our 
life a hundred-fold.” 

Just overhead, as we pass into the leaf- 
less woodlands, hang the scarlet cornel 
berries, making harvest for white-throated 
sparrows which have left their Northern 
mountain-sides to honor us with cheerful 
company. Gray snowbirds fly in and out 
as we approach, disturbed in their forag- 
ing and their play. For cheery souls like 
these there is no melancholy in even late 
November. 

As we climb upward by the forest path 
we notice how the passing of the leaves 
has opened out depths of the wood to 
sunshine. Glimmering of light on slen- 
der boughs and twigs, unaccustomed vis- 
tas along wood tracks and roads, glimpses 
of river and mountains cut by gleaming 
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purple branches where in summer there 
was only the mysterious golden gloom of 
the forest under its roof of leaves, unex- 
pected groupings of pine and hemlock 
seen from above amid the brown haze of 
leafless boughs or filling up some hollow 
of the hills with imperishable green, a 
file of cedars along the crest of a ridge 
against the background of the black- 
brown forest—all these are novel delights 
of vision and owe their freshness of im- 
pression to November and to her alone. 

When we reach the mountain top and 
from its crag look out over the wilderness 
of forest to the river and its guardian 
mountains, although the glory of October 
has departed, yet we realize how little 
after all the world depends for its beauty 
upon any passing phase of growth or 
splendor. Here is color enough, variety 
enough, beauty that is still far beyond 
our power of grasping or exhausting—a 
new, fresh, timely beauty that loses noth- 
ing by comparison with the memory of 
the beauty that is gone. Or, if it is 
merely brilliant color that we crave, close 
under the peak of our mountain is a cup- 
like hollow from whose wet depths a 
thicket of black alder lifts its blaze of 
scarlet berries, only more brilliant for the 
quiet setting of their beauty. 

November is the revealer. She opens 
the forest to the sun. She clears the 
vistas for the eye. She prepares hidden 
places for the sky’s brooding. If there 
seems to be a falling back from mani- 
fested effort that appears like defeat, we 
may assure ourselves that it is really only 
a breathing time and opportunity for re- 
pose. Never does the world’s reserve of 
strength seem greater to one who looks 
beneath the surface. Think of a single 
tree—that great white oak on the hill- 
siae, for example—which on a rough cal- 
culation must have, at least, 1,000,000 
leaves. To the younger oaks in the hol- 
low many leaves are still clinging, but 
November has swept this patriarch en- 
tirely bare. Must we imagine, therefore, 
that the tree existed all summer long for 
the sake of the leaves which clothed its 
boughs with beauty? Had it no other 
office than to hold them aloft that the 
sun might shine and the winds breathe 
and the birds nest among them? The 
lesson of November is that the leaves 
exist for the tree. Their ended work, 
their ripening and their fall, are signs of 
harvest. It is triumph, not defeat, that 
the season brings. None of the real 
strength of the tree is gone to the four 
quarters of the field toward which the 
piping of the wind has led the leaf dance 
of November; for in place of every leaf 
is a bud with promise of new leaves and 
pushing boughs another summer. 

Sometimes, indeed, the presence of the 
leaves conceals the promise which the 
leaf buds make for spring. This young 
buttonball, with its white bark and pend- 
ant clusters, holds its leaves long upon the 
boughs. Pull downa bough and ask what 
it has to tell you of the spring and you 
will get no answer. On all its length not 
a single bud is visible. To all appearance 
it is wholly devoid of the prophetic spirit. 
But when the leaves are falling every 
leafstalk proves to have masked a bud, 
covering it with a close-fitting cap so that 
its infancy was invisible and secure. 

Clearly, therefore, if novelty and fresh- 
ness of impression be our criterion, No- 
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vember offers her full share of these. 
Signs of life are more than signs of death 
along her pathway. If on one side of the 
forest way fronds of the maidenhair are 
brown and withered, on the other the 
clefts of the crag are brilliant green with 
polypody and ebony fern. Wintertime is 
rest time for the busy world of plants, and 
November brings the first delicious doze 
that ushers in the night’s long sleep. We 
may read the story as a tale of death, but 
it is at once more natural and more cheer- 
ful to read it as a tale of life and hope. 
The sorrow of the time is but the sorrow 
of transition: whatever is more than this 
we have projected into it from our own 
too somber thought. 





Christian Consideration For 
Others 


Unselfishness lies close to the heart of 
Christianity, and it means consideration 
for others. It is not merely a compara- 
tive disregard of self. It is a positive, 
active regard for the welfare of others. 
Thoughtlessness is indeed less evil than 
conscious deliberate willingness to do 
harm. But in its consequences it some- 
times is not the less injurious. Often it 
borders closely upon actual cruelty. Con- 
siderateness is not only beneficent but 
also beautiful. And Christian consider- 
ateness, because it sees in every one, how- 
ever ignorant, miserable or even wicked, 
a child of God, and tries to act with and 
for him as Christ would, were he here in 
the flesh once more, is alike more lovely 
and more full of blessing. 

Christian consideration for others, how- 
ever, does not mean uniform, indiscrimi- 
nate sacrifice of one’s own interests, as 
sometimes has been assumed. The weak 
and needy have a claim which must be 
conceded, but to admit it unreservedly 
would be to fail in self-respect and also to 
do them a grave injury. It is easy to 
pamper them and to stimulate selfishness 
in them while uprooting it in ourselves. 
Our rights and theirs should be balanced 
and weighed beside each other, so that 
neither may receive an unfair share of 
recognition. Sometimes to do this is 
more difficult than to yield everything. 
But it is not the less our duty. 

Christian consideration also includes 
discrimination in respect to the needs of 
those to benefit whom we devote our- 
selves. Their own ideas of what they 
need often are mistaken. Sometimes 
what they most earnestly crave is what 
they ought not to receive. Study of their 
highest interests is important. The aim 
should be not to win their immediate 
gratitude or even to secure their immedi- 
ate comfort and happiness, but to do for 
them, and stimulate them to do for them- 
selves, that which in the end will justify 
itself as having been really the best. To 
pursue this policy often proves a thank- 
less task at first, if not throughout. But 
it is the only Christlike method. 

Christ’s example should be studied at- 
tentively with reference to this duty. 
When thus examined it is surprising what 
fresh light the history of his earthly life 
throws upon our modern duties and op- 
portunities. If it only brought us closer 
in spirit to him, it would be alike valu- 
able and precious. But it also is both en- 
lightening and eneouraging. 
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Current History 
Anglo-American Arbitration 

President McKinley last week assured 
a delegation, headed by Hon. S. B. Capen 
of Boston and representing the Mohonk 
Conference, that he was planning to give 
to the cause of Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion all the support in his power. It is 
reported that an agreement has been se- 
cured between our Department of State 
and the British Foreign Office on the 
leading features of a treaty which will be 
reported to the Senate early in the ses- 
sion. Exactly what those features are is 
not disclosed, but it is probable that the 
treaty will do little more than accept the 
general principle, and leave to the Sen- 
ate and the Foreign Office to determine 
whether a given subject of dispute that 
diplomacy has failed to settle shall be 
passed upon by an arbitration tribunal. 
This will permit the Senate to retain the 
authority which it stickles for, and which 
was denied it by the treaty which Secre- 
tary of State Olney negotiated with Lord 
Salisbury. A permanent arbitration tri- 
bunal, acting automatically as it were, 
seems to be out of the question now, al- 
though unquestionably this is the ideal 
towards which friends of arbitration will 
work. But “half a loaf is better than 
none.”” In this amended form the treaty 
is not likely to encounter much opposi- 
tion save from senators who take the 
same view of Great Britain which the 
Knights of Labor, in annual session, last 
week proclaimed, namely, that, inasmuch 
as Great Britain adheres to the gold 
standard and forces it upon all the rest 
of the world, therefore she is to be fought 
at every opportunity and not arbitrated 
with. The laboring men of England have 
no such animosities. Mr. Cremer, M. P., 
now in this country in the interests of 
arbitration, comes as the mouthpiece of 
thousands of English wage-earners who 
have signed petitions which he will pre- 
sent to Congress. 

Municipal Reform 

The Citizens’ Union of New York has 
done well in deciding to maintain its or- 
ganization and to persist in the effort to 
redeem New York from partisan misrule. 
During the next four years of Tammany’s 
supremacy the union will find plenty to 
do in watching legislation at Albany, in 
compelling the enforcement of law within 
the city’s borders, and in exposing the real 
character of the men whom Tammany is 
likely to appoint. The remarkable cam- 
paign waged by this body during the past 
year has not been without its effect upon 
the country at large, and on every hand 
there are signs of a determination to 
fight on similay lines against the rule of 
vicious and unprincipled spoilsmen. Fifty 
leading Republicans and Democrats of 
Philadelphia met last week to set on foot 
a movement which will give Philadelphia 
in February, 1899, an opportunity to purge 
itself of the corrupt rule that now is 
intrenched there. 

The Tammany victory in New York 
was made the text last week of a speech 
by Lord Salisbury before his Tory follow- 
ers, in which he attacked the London 
County Council and proclainied the Min- 
istry’s intention to favor a policy of de- 
centralization in the administration of 
London’s municipal affairs. His declara- 
tion has created consternation in his 
party as it is recognized that an appeal 
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to the electors will result in the return of 
Liberals in every London constituency, 
for the County Council stands for progress 
and lower water rates and rents, while 
Lord Salisbury, in taking this position, is 
simply championing the landlords and the 
corporations. 

Our Relations with Canada 

Before Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Hon. 
Louis Davies returned to Canada last 
week they and the American public had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the Brit- 
ish, Canadian and American experts who 
had been in session in Washington com- 
paring their data respecting the present 
condition of the seal herd in the northern 
Pacific and the cause for its depletion 
had come to an agreement, thus removing 
an obstacle to diplomatic negotiation and 
giving statesmen invaluable data for their 
important task. Respecting the result of 
the conference between the Canadian offi- 
cials and our own on other matters of 
dispute there seems to be some difference 
of opinion, but friends of the Adminis- 
tration claim, as do Premier Laurier and 
Mr. Davies, that the conference estab- 
lished a firm basis for future operations, 
each party now knowing the other’s posi- 
tion. Our Government is said to have 
taken this position: 

That both nations agree at once to a sus- 
pension of all killing of seals during the next 
season in the Pacific Ocean and the Bering 
Sea, the modus to go into operation on the 
first of next month. 

That representatives of the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain, includ- 
ing Canada, be designated to enter with as 
little delay as possible upon the consideration 
of all unsettled questions between Canada 
and the United States with the view to a set- 
tlement by treaty, this to include the sealing 
question and any other matters which either 
Government may choose to bring forward. 

To make the first proposition of imme- 
diate value to us Canada must assent 
speedily, for the sealers, British and 
American, usually sail for the sealing 
grounds and waters about Dec. 1. If 
Canada assents and the British Foreign 
Office as a matter of form indorses this 
plan, then there will be no seals killed, 
either on land or water, during this com- 
ing season, but as a result both parties to 
the compact may reasonably expect suits 
for compensation for damage done to 
capital now invested in the business. It 
is for our interest that an agreement 
with Canada on this subject should be 
gained immediately. Canada, realizing 
this, naturally feels inclined to improve 
the opportunity to insist upon the settle- 
ment of other questions before she gives 
way to us on the point that just at pres- 
ent we care most about. 

The Future of Alaska 

Sooner or later it was inevitable that 
Alaska should demand the attention of 
our statesmen. But the discovery of gold 
along the headquarters of the Yukon has 
hastened the day, and now there are a 
score of problems that demand immediate 
solution. Secretary of the Interior Bliss, 
in his annual report to Congress, recom- 
mends 
that the public land laws be extended to the 
district; that additional land offices be cre- 
ated and appropriations made to carry the 
same into effect; that the granting of rights 
of way for railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines and the construction of roads and trails 
be specifically authorized; that provision be 
made for the incorporation of municipalities, 
providing for the holding of elections, defin- 
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ing qualifications for voting and giving such 
powers as are used and exercised by munici- 
palities elsewhere; that the legal and political 
status of the native population, which is in 
doubt, be defined ; that citizenship be extended 
to the Metlakahtla Indians, who emigrated 
from British Columbia and, under authority 
of an act of Congress, now occupy Annette 
Island; that complete territorial government 
be authorized and established, and that the 
representation in Congress be granted. 


Important Judicial Decisions 

The Supreme Court of Indiana holds 
that the law of that State which makes 
it the duty of prosecuting attorneys to 
sue for and recover, in the name of the 
State, for the benefit of wives and chil- 
dren, all sums of money lost in gambling 
by any head of a family, is constitutional. 
Montana’s Supreme Court sustains the 
constitutionality of the recent Inheritance 
Tax Law. Wyoming’s Supreme Court 
says that “the educational requirement 
of the Constitution, which declares that 
no foreign-born citizen can vote unless 
able to read the Constitution, means that 
the Constitution must be readin English.” 


Human Life Held Cheap 

The North Dakota lynching, to which 
we referred last week, proves to have 
been unusually reprehensible, inasmuch 
as an innocent man was killed by the 
mob. The chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State describes the whole 
affair exactly when he calls it “a foul 
crime and a blot on the fair name of the 
State.” The widow of one of the lynched 
men already has brought suit against the 
county of Emmons, where the lynching 
occurred, for $50,000 damages. This is 
the surest way of making citizens law- 
abiding—making them pay for lawless- 
ness. The insecurity of life throughout 
the land is becoming appalling. Witness 
the shooting affray in Waco, Tex., last 
Friday, in which a leading lawyer of the 
State killed two prominent business men 
of the city, owing toa feud growing out 
of scandals in connection with a Baptist 
educational institution. Only a few days 
before an editor in Ashland, Miss., was 
killed by an irate reader of his journal, 
solely because the latter considered that 
the editor had not given as lengthy a no- 
tice of a forthcoming Baptist meeting as 
he would have had it been under Meth- 
odist auspices. 


European Affairs 

Lord Salisbury apparently is deter- 
mined to adhere tenaciously to all rights 
in West African territory which have 
been gained by treaties with the natives, 
and as the Colonial party in France is 
spurring on the French ministry to assert 
the more extreme French claims to much 
of the same territory, there is a possi- 
bility at any time of a clash in West 
Africa that will bring about a high degree 
of tension in Paris and London. The 
French during the past week have been 
much excited by the latest developments 
in the Dreyfus affair. Dreyfus, formerly 
captain of the French artillery, was con- 
victed by court martial of selling French 
military plans to the German Govern- 
ment, and is now serving his sentence in a 
French penal colony. Prominent French 
men of affairs, like Gabriel Monod and 
M. Scheurer-Kestner, join with Dreyfus’s 
relatives in protesting that he is innocent 
and that his arrest and conviction were 
simply the result of a conspiracy result- 
ing in part from anti-Semite hatred. It 
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is also claimed that the real culprit was 
Count Walsing Esterhazy, and rumor also 
asserts that were all the documents in 
the case published the reputation of Em- 
peror William of Germany might be com- 
promised, and war between Germany and 
France follow. It can easily be imagined 
how, with such inflammable material to 
feed upon, the pulse of the French people 
has stirred by this scandal. 


The Partition of China 

Germany, apparently, has made the 
murder of two missionaries in the prov- 
ince of Shantung the pretext for seizing 
the port of Kiao-Chau on the coast of 
China, which she intends to fortify, hold 
and make the center from which ex- 
peditions can be dispatched to seize 
territory inland as opportunity offers. 
China asserts that Germany gave no op- 
portunity for a settlement of the case by 
diplomatic methods, anditcertainly would 
seem as if what would ordinarily be con- 
sidered an actof war had been committed. 
If it prove true that Germany has occu- 
pied the port with the idea of retaining it, 
then a new era in the history of China has 
begun, and we can expect from this time 
on to see it portioned out among the na- 
tions of Europe. The point selected by 
Germany for seizure is one that does credit 
to her good judgment, for it is the second 
best harbor on the coast, it is near Peking 
and also not far from the probable termi- 
nus of Russia’s Trans-Siberian Railway, 
that is, assuming that China really has 
consented to give Russia an outlet to the 
coast further south and through Chinese 
territory. 

This move of Germany’s would seem to 
be a counter move to some of Russia’s 
recent successful efforts in thwarting 
German ambitions in Europe and Tur- 
key, for the events of the past week have 
demonstrated anew that Russia and Aus- 
tria have a complete understanding as to 
the future of the Balkan states and Tur- 
key. The Austrian emperor’s speech, in 
which with unusual frankness he set 
forth Austria’s position, Russia’s second 
note to the Porte insisting upon a pay- 
ment of Turkey’s long overdue indemnity 
if any of the Greek indemnity fund were 
to be used in rehabilitating the Turkish 
navy and Austria’s peremptory demand 
for reparation because of indignities done 
to an Austrian subject and losses suffered 
by an Austrian corporation show that 
Russia and Austria are unwilling that 
German capital and German military and 
naval experience should be set at work 
making Turkey a less easy prey when 
Russia and Austria see fit to attack her. 

There are certain elements in the present 
situation in the East which are discour- 
aging if not alarming, and developments 
that may lead to war are not only possible 
but somewhat probable. Every extension 
of the area of territory for which the Eu- 
ropean Powers are to scramble and clutch 
with claws unsheathed increases the pos- 
sibility of that dread contest which many 
believe would be so awful that it would 
forever end war as a method of settling 
international differences. If the parti- 
tion of China really has begun both Great 
Britain and Japan must be reckoned with 
as well as Russia, Germany and France, 
and they have not spoken as yet. An 
American observer cannot refrain from 
speculating why it is that this war has 
not already begun. Lord Salisbury’s ex- 
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cuse for not using the British navy to awe 
the sultan and put an end to massacres 
in Armenia and misrule in Crete was that 
such overt action would involve Europe 
in general war. But Austria has just 
brought the sultan to terms, and peace 
still reigns. 
NOTES 
The release of the crew of The Cumpeti- 
tor, who have lain in Cuban prisons so long, 
has contributed to still further lessen the 
tension between this country and Spain. The 
royal decree proclaiming Cuban autonomy is 
promised for the 25th. The efforts of Spain to 
bribe the Cuban insurgent leaders thus far 
have not been successful. 


It is welcome news that the Federal Su- 
preme Court has nearly caught up with its 
schedule, and that from this time forth litiga- 
tion before that august tribunal will not be as 
expensive or as vexatiously delayed as it has 
been in the past. The relief is due to the es- 
tablishment of the Circuit Appellate Courts 
by the Fifty-first Congress. 

The conflagration in London on the 19th 
destroyed warehouses and manufactories, to 
the number of 150 and the value of $10,000,000, 
situated in a crowded area near the general 
post office. The historic church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, where Cromwell was married 
and Milton is buried, was much damaged. 
About 1,500 employes in factories are deprived 
of work. Melbourne, Australia, has also just 
suffered a fire loss of $5,000,000. 

The immigration laws of this country forbid 
the admittance of polygamists. Six Moham- 
medan Syrians arrived at the port of New 
York last week, and, admitting under cross- 
examination that they believed a religion that 
countenances polygamy and that they also 
believed in the custom, they were held for 
further examination and possible deportation 
to Turkey. The representatives o€ the sultan 
in this country intend to make this a test 
case. 

The friends of race track gambling in New 
Jersey had the audacity last week to appear 
before the Supreme Court and ask that body 
to render void in some way the constitutional 
amendment prohibiting gambling, which was 
recently indursed by the voters of the State 
and made a part of the organic law by a recent 
proclamation by the governor. They asked 
for a recount of the ballots. The judges for- 
mally and gravely, but none the less effec- 
tually, turned them out of court. 

The death of Prof. Henry Calderwood, pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, is a heavy loss to Seotland 
and the United Presbyterian Church. Thou- 
sands of American students who have studied 
his hand-book of moral philosophy are deepiy 
indebted to him. He visited this country in 
1880 and lectured at Union Theological Semi- 
nary.— Judge Thomas L. Nelson of the 
United States District Court, who died in 
Worcester, Nov. 20, was one of the ablest of 
American jurists. 

The speech of Count Golouchowsky, the 
Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs, 
appealing to Europe to unite to meet and de- 
feat the ‘‘crushing competition of the trans- 
atlantic nations”’’ is interpreted by some asa 
forerunner of a joint action by the continental 
Powers to shut out the products of this country 
from their markets. Certainly the export 
record of this country for the past two years 
indicates that our manufacturers as well as 
our farmers are finding the foreign no less 
important than the home market. 





Eight whale ships, with three or four hin- 
dred men on board, have been frozen in the 
Arctic Ocean north of Alaska. The United 
States Government has sent the revenue cut- 
ter, The Bear, to their relief and has requested 
the American Missionary Association to con- 
municate with Rev. W. T. Lopp, its missi: 
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ary at Cape Prince of Wales, to secure his 
assistance. The association has authorized 
Mr. Lopp to give every assistanee possible, 
and he may place his reindeer herd at the 
disposal of Government officials to aid in the 
rescue of the whalers. 





In Brief 


Brooklyn continues to be an interesting city 
from the theological point of view. 





No more football in our State, says the 
Georgia legislature. No more lynchings, says 
Governor Atkinson. But the legislature says 
nothing as yet about that. 





The Methodist minister in the town of Tully, 
N. Y., last week, proved his Christianity and 
his patriotism by shielding from a mob the 
brutal man who had assailed the honor of his 
daughter. 





** More gospel and less rum,’’ was the hum- 
ble request which an African pagan sent to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The extent of 
that desire in many of our cities is soon to be 
expressed by the vote for no license. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook are again in 
Newton Center for the winter. There is no 
marked change in Mr. Cook’s physical condi- 
tion. He reads a great deal and has just 
finished Mrs. Phelps Ward’s Story of Jesus 
Christ. 





The Kensington Presbyterian Church, in 
London’s fashionable West End, has called 
Rev. John Watson of Liverpool. The British 
Weekly thinks that the Kensington Churgh 
“presents perhaps the best field in London 
for a minister with Ian Maclaren’s gifts.” 





Rey. Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge 
not only will soon publish a volume of sermons, 
but later in the season will give a series of 
lectures at Lowell Institute, Boston, on a 
theme pertaining to applied Christianity—one 
that he will be able to discuss in a masterly 
way. 

The Sailor, the subject of this week’s article 
in the series on The Struggle for Character, is 
as effective a plea for seamen as we have read. 
Turn to it on page 788, and if it touches you, 
remember your thousands of brothers who 
come to the New England coast by sending a 
gift to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. 





The Pacific, encouraged by the success of 
the Christian Register in securing an endow- 
ment fund of $50,000, proposes to appeal to 
the Congregationalists of the Pacific coast for 
help to place the paper on a good financial 
basis. We hope it will succeed. The Pacific 
has much improved under its present editor, 
and it is the truest economy for the churches 
to support their religious papers generously, 
and to demand that they maintain the highest 
rank. 





The venerable Rev. George H. Houghton, 
rector of the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York city, who died last week, achieved 
a world-wide fame simply because his heart 
was large enough to have sympathy for a dis- 
esteemed set of men and women, namely, ac- 
tors and actresses. They never forgot his 
kindness and by their generous gifts made it 
possible for his church to do much philan- 
thropiec work which otherwise would never 
have been done. 





Some very positive opinions have been ex- 
pressed about the game of football by those 
who have never seen one played. Therefore 
we have arranged that one who knows what 
it is should witness the recent contest between 
the Harvard and Yale teams at Cambridge 
and present to our readers a description and 
discussion which will enable them to under- 
stand the game, to appreciate its advantages 
and the objections to it. Read the article be- 
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fore deciding whether or not college football 
should be encouraged. 





Next Sunday will be observed by many in 
this and other countries as Temperance Sun- 
day. Get something new. People are tired 
of the old statistics and arguments. Leave 
out the comparison between the amounts spent 
for liquor and bread. Drop the pathetic sto- 
ries about drunkards and their families. Get 
some one who has had practical experience to 
speak—a physician who knows the effects of 
alcohol on the system; a lawyer who knows 
what liquor has to do with crime; or a mission- 
ary who knows how it breeds poverty. 





Those who make up the constituency of the 
American Board are responsible for the fact 
that the Prudential Committee has had to send 
word to the missions that their expenditures 
for the following year must be, on the average, 
forty per cenf. less than the missionaries 
deemed necessary ; and that the salaries of the 
missionaries, as last year, must suffer a ten 
per cent. reduction. In two of the Indian 
missions where famine prices prevail, in 
Armenia where the burdens are still ex- 
ceptionally heavy, and in the East Central 
Africa mission the salary reduction will only 
be five per cent. 


The commonwealth of Massachusetts, in 
sending forth the governor’s Thanksgiving 
proclamation to be read in the churches, nat- 
urally only sends them to such of the clergy 
as are pastors of churches. And it will prob- 
ably continue to do so, notwithstanding the 
protest of Rev. C. F. Dole in the Transcript. 
Legally speaking, it may be true that all cler- 
gymen are “ministers,’’ not ‘pastors,’ but 
the common sense of the people demands that 
there shall be some differentiation between a 
clergyman who, let us say, has retired, and is 
living at his ease in Auburndale, and one who 
is pulling in the harness of active service for 
a specific congregation. 





By accepting the office of bishop-coadjutor 
of the diocese of Rhode Island Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam N. MeVickar of Philadelphia has made 
it certain that Bishop Clark is to have a 
worthy successor, that the Protestant Episco- 
pal Chureh in Rhode Island will continue to 
be broader and more tolerant than the church 
is in some other dioceses—Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, and that the House of Bishops will 
have to reckon with a forceful personality, 
who may be counted upon to stand for a type 
of churchmanship best exemplified in this 
generation by Phillips Brooks, to whom, 
while he lived, Dr. MeVickar stood as Jona- 
than did to David. 





Neither The Evangelist nor New York 
Observer comment editorially on Professor 
Shields’s departure from the Presbyterian 
Church under circumstances which certainly 
are not usual or without significance. Pecul- 
iar! The Interior makes the charge that 
there were men in the New Brunswick Pres- 
bytery, “pretty high up, who privately ex- 
pressed indignation at the treatment the 
professor was receiving, but when it came to 
going upon record they lacked the courage of 
their convictions. Those who care to know 
do know that there was a difference between 
the signature which the professor gave to the 
Inn and the signing of a petition to license a 
saloon—that it was a mistake of judgment not 
a defect in moral motive.’’ 





Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D., of Hartford recently 
came into possession of an old seal, on which, 
in intaglio, are graved the clean-cut features of 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. If 
not once the property of Mr. Wesley, it probably 
belonged to one of his admirers. The Phila- 
delphia dealer who sold it to Dr. Parker’s son 
was able to furnish a certificate that it was a 
portrait of “John Wesley,” but he did not 
seem to know John Wesley from John L. Sul- 
livan. You never can tell where such valua- 
ble mementos of great men willturn up. The 
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Christian Register last week published. a letter 
from a correspondent in Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, telling of his having found in that dis- 
tant clime avery rare and valuable portrait of 
Rev. Willam Ellery Channing. 





From time to time we receive inquiries con- 
cerning the wisdom and the precise method of 
incorporating church organizations. In view 
of the general interest in this matter, we ex- 
pect soon to furnish in one of our quarterly 
hand-books material prepared by competent 
experts which cannot fail to be of service to 
churches contemplating incorporation. We 
shall be glad to receive inquiries concerning 
any step in the procedure, so that every possi- 
ble contingency may be considered by those 
preparing the hand-book. We shall also be 
glad to hear from churches which have be- 
come incorporated in order that the results of 
their experiment, whether or not they have 
been altogether satisfactory, may be at the 
disposal of their brethren. We trust that 
there will be numerourg responses to these 
suggestions. 





Residents of Boston and vicinity will have 
several opportunities to hear Dr. Cheyne of 
Oxford. His course at the Lowell Institute 
on Jewish Religious Life After-the Exile be- 
gins Monday, Nov. 29, and will continue for 
three weeks on Thursdays and Mondays. 
He will give the same course at Andover on 
successive Fridays, beginning Dee. 3, lectur- 
ing at eleven and at four o’clock each day. 
In the meantime he will be fulfilling a similar 
engagement at Brown University. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons will publish the volume con- 
taining his lectures. This is the third course 
arranged by the American committee for lec- 
tures on the history of religions, organized in 
1892. Of this committee C. H. Toy is chair- 
man, and other members well known in Con- 
gregational circles are Professors Moore and 
Sanders and Francis Brown, as well as Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell. Certain'y the or- 
ganization has sueceeded in distributing Dr. 
Cheyne’s services over a wide area, inasmuch 
as he is giving his lectures in no less than 
nine different centers in the country. 





Dr. Berry is experiencing the fate of other 
popular Britishers who come to these shores. 
Invitations are multiplying far beyond his 
ability to accept of them during his brief visit. 
He spent more than a week in and about New 
York, being heard at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, at Union Seminary and elsewhere, 
and preaching Sunday, Nov. 14, for Dr. Brad- 
ford at Montclair. Chicago had the pleasure 
of hearing him last Sunday. He preached for 
Dr. Noble in the morning and for Dr. McPher- 
son in the evening. On Monday he addressed 
a union meeting of the ministers of different 
denominations, and spoke in the evening at the 
Congregational Club. He will reach this city 
not later than Saturday of this week, and will 
preach for Dr. Thomas in Brookline on Sun- 
day. On Monday he will take part in the 
laying of the corner stone of the new Congre- 
gational House. The ministers of all denomi- 
nations in Boston and vicinity will also have 
an opportunity of meeting and hearing him. Ag 
the official representative, bearing greetings 
from the Free Churches of Great Britain, he is 
to speak on the federation movement of the 
churches in that country, in which already 
they are co-operating with valuable results. 
The joint committee of the various ministers’ 
conferences has chosen Dr. G. C. Lorimer to 
be chairman of the coming meeting, and the 
Baptist conference has extended an invitation 
to the other bodies to meet with it, in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, in joint session at 10 
A. M., Nov. 29. All who have thus far had an 
opportunity of meeting Dr. Berry have been 
charmed by his simple, friendly manner. He 
is receiving courteous attention at the hands 
of the American religious press. His picture 
appeared last week on the cover page of the 
Interior. 
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Two Famous Battle-Fields 





Old Mission House at Brainerd 


Y far the most ZF 
interesting 
spots trodden 

by the writer in a 
Tennessee tour, re- 
ported in part last 
week, were two bat- 
tle-fields of the War 
of the Rebellion— 
Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary 
tidge. The last day 
of battle was Nov. 
25, 1863, thirty-four 
years before the date 
of this paper, but the scenes enacted then 
on those mountain hights need not be 
recounted. The reader of war history, as 
well as the surviving veteran, will recall 
the falling back of the Union army into 
Chattanooga after the terrible Septem- 
ber battle of Chickamauga; Thomas, the 
“Rock of Chickamauga,”’ besieged there 
by the rebel batteries on Lookout and 
Bragg’s army on Missionary Ridge; the 
coming of Grant, the coming of pontoons, 
the coming of hard bread (around the 
‘“Moceasin Bend” of the Tennessee), the 
coming of Sherman and Hooker and How- 
ard; the capture of Orchard Knob; the 
‘battle above the clouds’’; the decisive 
battle when Missionary Ridge, seven miles 
in length, high and steep, was taken by 
heroic assault, Thomas’s divisions in the 
center marching up that rugged ridge, 
over one rifle-pit after another, in the 
face of the artillery above them, until 
the old flag reached the top and Bragg’s 
army was in retreat down its further side. 
The late Charles A. Dana, ‘the eyes of 
the Government,’ who stood beside 
Grant on Orchard Knob and witnessed 
the whole, reported to Washington that 
“the storming of the Ridge by our troops 
was one of the greatest miracles of mili- 
tary history.” 

I wonder if it is generally known how 
fully the history of all these battles is 
preserved on the battle-fields themselves. 
The immense area of the Chickamauga 
conflict, a considerable part of Mission- 
ary Ridge, as well as Orchard Knob and 
the scene of Hooker’s fight on Lookout 
Mountain are owned by the Government 
and converted into beautiful parks, cov- 
ered with tablets which describe the prog- 
ress of the battles. In some cases can- 
non, Union or Confederate, of the same 
caliber and in the same number as em- 
ployed in the original fight, are placed in 
the same position and pointed in the same 
direction. Massive monuments are erected 






Mission Mills on the Chickamauga 


Historical Reminiscences, by Moccasin 


by States or military associations in com- 
memoration of special troops, while pyra- 
mids of cannon balls show where gen- 
eral officers fell. All these have been so 
carefully arranged by agreement of ofli- 
cers from both armies themselves in the 
conflict that the exact and impartial story 
of the battle in its successive stages will 
be remembered and understood by future 
generations, so long as granite and bronze 
and iron endure. 

But there are other matters of history 
connected with this place of battles which 
will be forgotten—which are well-nigh 
forgotten now. They are worthy of a 
brief record. This 
whole region was the 
home and hunting 
. ground of the Chero- 
kee Indians from 
time immemorial un- 
til a quarter of a cen- 
tury before these bat- 
tles of 1863. In 1816 
our American Board 
started a mission 
among them on the 
banks of the Chicka- 
mauga, three miles 
beyond the summit 





Dr. Worcester’s Monument at Brainerd 


was adopted, with laws and judges and 
taxes. Hundreds of children attended 
the boarding school, and many, old and 
young, were added to the church and 
proved faithful, intelligent adherents of 
the Christian faith. 

Other stations’ were established in dif- 
ferent parts of the nation, ministers, teach- 
ers, farmers and mechanics going out to 
superintend the varied work. The mis- 
sion became widely known and warmly 
cherished, especially in New England. 
The records show lists of unnumbered 
boxes and barrels made upin our Eastern 
churches and sent on their long way by 
water (probably stopping at ‘ Ross’s Land- 
ing ’’—Chattanooga), to aid and comfort 
the people. The names of New England 
men and women were given to children 
admitted into the school, who received “a 
new name’”’ in place of their heathen ones. 
The visits of Elias Cornelius and Jere- 
miah Evarts spread theinterest, and many 
of the elder readers of The Congregation- 
alist will remember with tender feelings 
Dr. Cornelius’s story of The Little Osage 
Captive, and Dr. Anderson’s Memoir of 
Catharine Brown, a Christian Indian. Dr. 
Samuel Worcester, the distinguished pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle Church in Salem 
and the first secretary of the American 
Board, arrived at Brainerd in 1821, too 
feeble to go further, there died and was 
buried—and Brainerd became all the more 
“hallowed ground.” 


But the fate of the red men hung over 
them. The white men coveted their lands 
—and got them at last. Many went to 
the Western reservation offered them. 
Others held to their rights and their 
home. It is along, sad story. One of the 
darkest pictures in it was the seizure and 
imprisonment of Worcester and Butler, 
two noble New England missionaries, 





of the ridge which 
has always since 
been called Mission- 
ary Ridge. (This | 
first name of the sta- 
tion — pronounced, 
according toe the care- 
ful accenting in the 
early reports from 
the missionaries, 
Chick-a-mau-gah’ 
—was changed two | 
years later, during a 
visit of Jeremiah 
Evarts, the distin- 
guished treasurer of the Board, to Brain- 
erd, in memory of the devoted Indian 
missionary of last century.) 

The progress of this mission was rapid, 
its success remarkable. A _ large, two- 
story house—with closets and cupboards 
and other conveniences, as a Southern 
general once said, in showing me over it, 
“just such as they have up in Vermont” 
—was the center of the village, with school- 
house, saw and grist mill and other build- 
ingsaround. Implements of industry were 
introduced; the men learned to plow, the 
women to spin, to weave, to knit, to. sew. 
Temperance societies were formed, books 
were translated into Cherokee, a news- 
paper was printed, a form of government 





Site of ** Lookout Mountain College”, Kansas. They cele- 





_ in the Georgia peni- 
se tentiary for sixteen 
months, because they 
_ dared to stand up for 
their rights and the 
rights of the'Indians. 
Fhe story ended 
when in 1838 General 
Scott appeared—with 
Lieutenant Bragg as 
his aide—to assist in 
the “emigration” ‘of 
all that remained of 
the nation to Ar- 
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Prayer Meeting Rock, Lookout Mountain 
brated the communion once more at 


Brainerd, and late in the season 16,000 
started on their five months’ journey 
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through the wilderness, 4,000 of them 
perishing on the way. Was the story 
ended? There are some who think it 
had a sequel in the avenging blood of 
Chickamauga, in the hurried ‘“emigra- 
tion” of General Bragg from Missionary 
Ridge, his pursuit by a part of the North- 
ern army, which, according to Grant’s 
dispatch, ‘‘pushed forward to Mission 
Mills,’’ and in Sherman’s march through 
Georgia! 

When I rode from Missionary Ridge to 
the site of the station the other day— 
exactly eighty years after Elias Cornelius’s 
first visit—I found little to recall its past 
history. The name of ‘“ Brainerd” had 
ceased to be known, and even “ Mission 
Mills,’ which thirty years ago still clung 
to the place, had given way to “ Bird’s 
Mills,” after the late owner. The present 
proprietor of the mill—a mulatto with the 
same name—pointed out the remains of 
the mission house, now a low, dilapidated 
building, occupied by Negroes, and said 
that a Northern missionary was buried 
not faraway. It was with great difficulty 
that I found in the almost impenetrable 
thicket the little monument with its epi- 
taph to the memory of Dr. Worcester. 
It is a cenotaph now—the body was re- 
moved many years since to Harmony 
Grove in Salem. I was told that not 
long ago Mr. Vail, the old mission farmer, 
apparently the last survivor of the mis- 
sion, was laid near Worcester’s monu- 
ment. Was all that laborin vain? The 
devoted missionaries followed their peo- 
ple beyond the Mississippi and, despite 
all the demoralization of the removal and 
of the war, despite the similar desolation 
of mission house and graveyard at Park 
Hill—which I visited a few years ago— 
the early seed-sowing has fruit in the 
most civilized, Christianized nation of 
the Indian Territory. And then—the 
fruits in heaven! 

Another reminiscence of similar kind, 
though of later date and less importance, 
may be briefly added. The year after the 
close of the war Mr. Robert of New 
York, founder of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, established on the summit of 
Lookout Mountain a school for white 
youth of both sexes, believing that in the 
distracted condition of the South a first- 
class school, non-sectarian but Christian, 
would be a useful and promising enter- 
prise. He purchased of the Government 
the extensive hospital buildings, and of 
private parties large tracts of land there 
and on Missionary Ridge, in case a sepa- 
rate institution for girls might be needed. 
At great expense he fitted the buildings 
for school use, and under Northern teach- 
ers and managers it was carried on for 
six years+Dr. E. F. Williams, the ‘‘ Frank- 
lin” of The Congregationalist, being the 
efficient principal in starting the enter- 
prise, and Principal Bancroft, now of An- 
dover, his suecessor. Dr. Theron Bald- 
win and Professor North of Hamilton 
College were Mr. Robert’s special advis- 
ers, Dr. Kirk, Dr. Sears, and many other 
good men who visited the institution, 
favored it, while General Howard was 
much interested in promoting the attend- 
ance of children of “loyal refugees.” 

Slowly but surely the institution grew 
in favor with all classes, sons of Confed- 
erate soldiers—in some cases soldiers 
themselves—attending with the children 
of Union men and of “‘ poor whites.” A 
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normal department fitted teachers, from 
the college class students entered ad- 
vanced classes in both Northern and 
Southern colleges; above all, a strong, 
kindly, molding, Christian influence was 
extended over the large number who, 
first and last, were connected with ‘L. M. 
E. I.” But clouds settled on the school, 
as often on the mountain top. Southern 
men appeared and claimed the property, 
by reason of previous though defective 
titles, and years of litigation ensued. Mr. 
Robert grew old and did not care to pur- 
sue the legal contest, or to continue under 
such uncertainty the financial outlay. 
With great sadness—to all concerned— 
the school was closed in 1872 and the 
property sold for the benefit of Robert 
College. 

I visited this deserted site, too. It was 
difficult even to find the meager rows of 
stones which alone remained, every other 
vestige of the ten long buildings, with 
their two-story verandas, having disap- 
peared. In place of a busy, happy com- 
munity was silence, solitude, bushes and 
a few stones. A graduate of the school, 
a well-known New England minister, 
wrote me, “Drop a tear, sing a song, lift 
a prayer for me, at the old rock on the 
dividing line.”” This was a great flat rock 
on the brow of the mountain, which over- 
looked Missionary Ridge and Chicka- 
mauga and made the boundary line be- 
tween Tennessee and Georgia. There a 
few were wont to gather on Sunday after- 
noon in informal Christian fellowship 
and, before they parted, to kneel about a 
small bowlder and pray together. I found 
the rock—but it was a resort for foxes! 
Amid the loneliness and sadness of the 
spot it was acomfort to think that, though 
mortar may crumble and institutions dis- 
appear, the good influences exerted, the 
Christian principles taught, have in our 
land and other lands been turned into 
character—and that lasts! 





In and Around Chicago 


Tlinisters’ Meeting 

There were two papers last Monday morn- 
ing, both of unusual interest. The first was 
written by Dr. Savage, and was a review of 
the history of the Ministerial Union prior to 
1872, out of which the present union grew. 
Perhaps no other man among us has it in his 
power to give such a minute account of the 
early days of Congregationalism in Chicago 
and the West, as certainly no one else has the 
ability to make such an account so interesting. 
Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House told us 
of a visit she paid Count Tolstoi last summer, 
and in the briefest possible way stated his 
theories of life. Miss Addams thinks the 
count in earnest and thoroughly honest in his 
interpretations of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that his life and teachings cannot fail to 
bear fruit in other countries than Russia. 
For herself, she said she could not go as far 
as the Russian teacher has gone, but she still 
points to him as the man who follows his con- 
science, and who, considering his environ- 
ment and the character of the Greek Church, 
may be doing that which is best for the Rus- 
sian people. One could but ask one’s self, 
while listening to her, if it can ever be right 
to partake of any food or wear any clothing 
which has not been earned by one’s own labor 
—in fact, if any one has a right to live from 
the earnings of others, or to enjoy anything 
which does not come as a legitimate return 
for one’s personal toil? Miss Addams admit- 
ted that in our complicated state of civiliza- 
tion it is more difficult to apply Tolstoi’s the- 
ories than it is in Russia and among the 
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peasantry there, but seemed to think that in 
some way the laboring class ought to get more 
of the good things of life in return for its toil 
than it is now doing, and that Christian peo- 
ple, anxious to follow the teachings of the- 
Master, ought to be able to discover how this 
may be done. Miss Addams is‘always heard 
with deep interest and respect, for her works. 
are an evidence of the sincerity of her faith 
and of more than usual wisdom in aiding the- 
poor. 


Dr. Gunsaulus 

Reports from the pastor of Plymouth Church: 
continue to be encouraging. He is still at 
Alma, Mich., but hopes, says his surgeon, Dr. 
Milton Jay, to be back in Chicago in a few 
weeks. In April he was seized with intermit- 
tent fever of a severe type, which settled in 
his right hip and, causing a muscular contract- 
ing, drew the hip up almost to a right angle. 
This ankylosis, as the physicians call it, usn- 
ally cripples one for life. Its only cure is the 
radical one of breaking the joint and moving 
the limb by force till perfect articulation is- 
secured. Severe as the operation is Dr. Gun- 
saulus instantly decided to submit to it rather 
than be permanently disabled. 


The Baptist Congress 

A gathering of more than ordinary impor- 
tance is the annual meeting of the Baptists to 
discuss questions of prime interest to their 
denomination, and not infrequently to other 
Christians also. The fifteenth meeting of this. 
congress has just been held in the Immanu+} 
Baptist Church, Chicago. Many of the most 
distinguished ministers and scholars of the 
denomination read papers, made addresses or 
spoke during the discussions. The congress 
is not a delegated body nor does it have any 
authority. Yet its methods of procedure are 
rigid. It allows only twenty-five minutes for 
the reading of a paper and when the limit of 
the time granted a speaker has arrived he is 
promptly called down. In this way a crowded 
program is an advantage rather than a hin- 
drance. Persons feel that they can plan to he 
present at a certain hour of the day and be 
sure that they will hear what is to be said on 
the topic in which they have speciai interest. 
The attendance this year was large and the 
results of the gathering all that had been an- 
ticipated. 
‘*Pounder’s Day’’ and Dr. Pearsons 

No one could take more interest in the pros- 
perity of an institution than Dr. Pearsons of 
Chicago has shown in the prosperity of Mt. 
Holyoke College. Unwilling himself to be 
present at the ceremonies appropriate to the 
day, he has yet been represented by his gifts,. 
and by at least two members of the Alumnie 
Association of Chicago. To this association 
he has presented the Pearsons Cottage to- 
adopt and care for as their own child, and on 
behalf of this association two ladies went 
East to see what this child for which they are 
to be responsible may yet need at their hands. 
Dr. Pearsons, in making the gift, said that he 
had now so many children of this sort that he- 
could not care for them all. He is confident 
that the few thousands of dollars still lacking 
on the endowment will speedily be made up, 
and that he will soon be able to pay over to 
the treasurer of the college the remaining 
amount of his pledge. The Doctor is also 
greatly delighted with the responses to ap- 
peals for Whitman College, and hopes that by 
the beginning of the year the trustees of that 
institution will call upon him for fulfillment 
of his pledge to them. Nothing would be 
more gratifying to the Doctor than a state- 
ment Jan. 1, 1898, from each of the colleges to 
which he has promised aid, thaf the conditions 
on their part had all been met and that they 
were ready to receive from him the money he 
had promised. FRANKLIN. 





In gathering facts about missions we are 
studying the likeness of Christ. They form 
his multiplied and composite portrait.—Mrs. 
Gates. 
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Rugby football has established itself in 
this country, and is becoming in the 
autumn months what baseball is in sum- 
mer. It is less than a quarter-century 
since it came across the sea, but these 
have been years of marvelous activity in 
athletics, and the time has sufficed to 
develop a distinctively national sport, the 
American Rugby, surpassing the English 
game in speed and science. The last 
three years have witnessed a rapid spread 
of the game in all parts of the South and 
West, and a phenomenal increase of pop- 
ular interest. The daily press of Boston 
alone has given in narrative and illustra- 
tions during the last three months mate- 
rial sufficient to fill two volumes of the 
Encyelopedia Britannica. A lively dis- 
cussion has sprung up between the oppo- 
nents and admirers of the game. What 
is its attractiveness? Is it a fad soon to 
vanish or a fixture in the athletic world ? 
What are its dangers, and can they be 
prevented or diminished? What is its 
mental and moral influence? Back of 
all these questions presses the personal 
one for the fathers and mothers who read 
these pages—‘‘Shall my son play foot- 
ball?” 

There are two points of view from 
which it is useless to expect impartial 
and reliable replies—that of the football 
enthusiast, fascinated and absorbed by 
the game, and hence blind to its defects; 
and that of the spectator, ignorant of its 
real principles, unmindful of the training 
and condition of the players, and prone 
to judge it solely by imagining his own 
feelings if personally exposed to its 
rough hazards. The true view point is 
that of one in sympathy with athletic 
sports in general, unprejudiced by per- 
sonal participation and ready to record 
impartially all facts that can be discov- 
ered. From such a standpoint this pres- 
ent discussion is offered, based on exten- 
sive inquiries concerning the working of 
the present system at Harvard and Yale 
during the present season, and a study of 
the annual contest between these two 
great rivals. 

If we are to judge this sport fairly we 
ought to take it at its best. With this 
object in view let us make our way to 
Soldiers’ Field at Cambridge, climb to 
the seats in the press section of the grand 
stand, forty-five feet above the ground, 
and view proceedings with as much judi- 
cial calmness as possible. It lacks an 
hour of the appointed time, but several 
thousand people are already on the rising 
tiers of seats, and the highway from Har- 
vard Square to Allston is a mighty river 
of humanity, its opposing currents meet- 
ing and blending at the various entrances 
to the field. Below and around us the 
wearers of Yale’s blue are gathering; on 
the opposite side of the huge arena crim- 
son flags are floating in solid array, while 
on the two end bleachers the two colors 
are quite impartially mingled. As soon 
as the assemblage grows to the point of 
self-consciousness the college cheers be- 
gin: first Yale, smaller in numbers but 
unsurpassable in tireless vim and vol- 
ume; then the thousands representing 
the home university, first by sections and 
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Our New National Game 


By Rev. John L. Sewall 


finally in one grand chorus. Now a stu- 
dents’ band appears, and the strains of 
Fair Harvard mingle with songs from 
the New Haven contingency. 

But hark! A mighty roar begins to re- 
sound, while from opposite ends the two 
bands of bareheaded athletes come run- 
ning upon the “gridiron,” as the field of 
play is appropriately called, with its bars 
of white at every five yards. Who are 
these fifty or sixty young men? They 
are the two “teams” and substitutes. 
The latter betake themselves to the side 
lines and their huge blankets, and the 
twenty-two players begin to run and tum- 
ble in a moment’s practice, as the keen 
November wind sweeps down the field al- 
most in a gale. Take one good look at 
them as they stand in their places wait- 
ing for the referee’s shrill whistle, while 
25,000 people hold their breath in silent 
suspense. Who are they? The twenty- 
two finest specimens of strength, skill 
and endurance picked from about 6,000 of 
our nation’s choicest young men. Most 
of them for years, and all of them contin- 
uously for the last few months, have been 
in training for this event. They have 
had the most rigid and vigilant discipline, 
the best food, the most untiring physical 
care and the best medical scrutiny that 
can be given. Barring lingering results 
of some former lameness, each man is in 
the finest physical condition to which his 
superb young nature can be brought by 
the most skillful and patient training. 

One swing of a sturdy foot, and the 
oval rubber and leather sphere goes twist- 
ing and turning through the air. It drops 
into the hands of a waiting player, who 
clasps it under his arm and starts at top- 
most speed down the field toward the en- 
emies’ goal, but a sudden interruption 
ends his course almost before it is begun. 
An opponent suddenly jumps at him, 
catching him just above the knees, flings 
him with the ball still in his grasp vio- 
lently to the ground, and in a twinkling 
two, four, seven, yes, ten other players 
have buried both men beneath a tangled 
mass of bodies, arms and wildly waving 
legs. A shriek from an excited female 
spectator near by—‘‘O, they’ll kill that 
poor man! They must have broken every 
bone in his body!”’ Do not worry about 
him, madam; he is used to this sort of 
thing; he has simply been ‘ tackled,” 
the ball brought “down” to the ground, 
and the additional players have “piled 
on”? as a necessary measure to prevent 
the object of your compassion from wrig- 
gling away, regaining his feet and getting 
the ball nearer the coveted goal. 

If you will look again you will see that 
those bulging garments are made up with 
heavy paddings, not for ornament but for 
use, in every fall protecting knee and 
shoulder and elbow and hip, while that 
leather helmet does the same service for 
the head. See! He is up again, as unin- 
jured as you are after working through 
the jam at a bargain counter, and ready 
for a hundred more such tumbles. And 
now what are those players doing? “ Lin- 
ing up,” seven in a front row, four others 
a little to the rear, with their opponents 
in similar positions. Do you see that 


center man leaning with his hand upon 
the ball, which is set on end between his 
feet? Watch him and behold the science 
of this game. Suddenly he rolls the ball 
back into the outstretched hands of his 
nearest ally, the “quarter-back’’; he in- 
stantly passes it to a third man who, 
while on the run, grasps it and dives 
headlong into the surging, swaying mass 
of men as fearlessly as he would plunge 
into the surf at Nantasket. 

The frantic cheers of the collegians 
answer each other across the field, but a 
perplexed old gentleman in the next seat 
exclaims, ‘‘And they call that science ? 
It’s nothing but a senseless bit of fool- 
hardy bullheadedness!”” Not so fast, 
friend. This confused ‘“scrimmage’”’ is 
not so methodless as it appears to your 
untutored gaze. Every detailof that play 
was thought out, diagramed, discussed, 
practiced and memorized many days ago 
by the attacking, and probably by the de- 
fending, team. Before the ball moved, a 
rapidly uttered series of signals told every 
member of the attacking team its cap- 
tain’s intentions—who was to take the 
ball, who were to go before him, who at 
his side, and between what two men of 
the opposing line they were to break a 
way forhim. No science in that :: ove? 
No chess player ever pondered more care- 
fully the attack of queen and rook and 
pawn upon the opposing array, nor exe- 
cuted an attack with more scientific pre- 
cision. Football is simply living chess, at 
the speed of acyclone, instead of a glacier. 
A Napoleon or a Grant could not more 
scientifically plan a movement upon his 
enemy’s flank or center than these embryo 
generals will plan each play during the 
next twohours. You will most appreciate 
the open play, with its brilliant run or 
high kick over the heads of both armies; 
but the expert in the game feels his pulses 
bound most tumultuously at some piece 
of fine strategy, which only his eye can 
detect. 

But here is a man prostrate, motion- 
less. What is the matter? The whistle 
blows for “time.’”’ Water and sponge are 
brought from the sideline. Dqnot mourn 
too soon for the fallen hero. Itis possible 
that the extent of his injury is a lack of 
breath, which he and some others on his 
side are anxious to regain in a moment of 
rest, which can be secured only by this 
ruse. If any real injury exists, it will be 
instantly diagnosed by that skillful sur- 
geon at his side. Watch him when he 
rises; he will go back to his place, per- 
haps not a whit harmed, perhaps pluckily 
with a limp amid encouraging cheers, un- 
less the surgeon forbids his further play, 
or the captain wishes to improve the op- 
portunity to bring in a fresh substitute. 
But see! as the men again line up there 
are two men rudely pushing, yes, horrible 
to behold, actually striking each other; 
here, surely, is the passionate brutality of 
which we hear so much in some quarters. 
Look more closely, and you will see that 
those quick blows are with the open palm, 
and their sole object is to draw away the 
attention of one’s opponent from the play 
that is just to start, or to make him less 
secure on his feet for the push which in 
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the next instant is to bowl him over, if 
possible, to make way for the runner. 

But we must leave these embattled 
hosts in the midst of their conflict—is not 
its outcome even to the uttermost detail 
written in the Chronicles of the Kings of 
the Gridiron, and already ancient his- 
tory ?—and try from what we have learned 
to strike a true balance between the pros 
and the cons in the current discussion. 
What are the objections to this sport? 
That only a few get its benefits? But 
these twenty-two men represent, at least, 
400 who have been in steady training dur- 
ing the season. Its cost? Great, ad- 
mittedly, for the management, but slight 
for the players, while the returns from 
admissions—$37,000 at the game on Sol- 
diers’ Field—pay all expenses and hand- 
somely aid other departments of college 
athletics. Its hindrance to study? Here 
an ounce of fact is worth a ton of sup- 
position. Yale athletes must maintain a 
higher minimum mark than other stu- 
dents before they are allowed upon a 
team, and there is no remission of regu- 
lar routine permitted during the season. 
The same principle prevails at Harvard 
and at all other institutions where foot- 
ballis properly supervised. A dullscholar 
cannot successfully play this, the most 
brain-compelling game, nor can a player 
avoid the finest kind of mental stimulus 
in mastering rules and details of play. 
It is as true of football players as of other 
athletes, when compared as a class with 
non-athletes, that they rank higher in 
their studies, as the records of the faculty 
at Harvard, Yale and other colleges dem- 
onstrate. 

But is not the game brutal? No. Itis 
rough—a distinction as wide as between 
heroism and cowardice. Brutal men some- 
times play football, especially in athletic 
clubs where no care is used in guarding 
the character of men admitted to play, 
and gentlemen sometimes lose their tem- 
per—as has been known to occur in the- 
ological combats of Doctors of Divinity— 
and strike pugilistic blows, but this is 
not feotball but its complete perversion, 
and heavily penalized. There was prob- 
ably never a football match when feeling 
ran higher and the teams were more 
evenly matched and desperate in their 
play than that of Nov. 13, but there was 
not a suggestion of bad temper or an un- 
gentlemanly act from beginning to end. 
This demonstrates that football is not in 
its essence, and need not be in its prac- 
tice, brutal or passionate. 

“But surely it is very dangerous.” This 
is the final argument of the opponents of 
this game. What are the facts? Bruises 
and sprains are frequent; minor fractures 
and dislocations occasional; permanent 
injuries almost unknown; two fatal acci- 
dents only recorded up to the present, so 
far as can be found, among college players. 
What outdoor, active recreation can show 
a better record? It looks as if such vio- 
lent falls would produce nervous derange- 
ments, but as a mafter of record they do 
not. The percentage of injuries is far 
less, according to reliable statistics, than 
among other sports. Accidents will hap- 
pen here as in all well-regulated families; 
but careful training and obedience to 
rules reduce these accidents to a mini- 
mum which is hardly comparable with 
positive benefits received. It should also 
be remembered that the rules of the game 
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are being constantly revised to lessen the 
liability to injuries. The manager of the 
Yale Association bears this testimony for 
the present year: ‘‘ We have had through 
the season three Knees rather severely 
wrenched. One man was keptin his room 
four or five days; the others were able to 
attend to their college duties. One man 
fractured his collar bone and was kept 
from playing for ten days, but was not kept 
from his college duties. Forty-eight hours 
after the Yale-Harvard game there were 
no apparent injuries among our men be- 
side soreness and a few bruises. No one 
of them was kept from his college duties 
at all.” Similar testimony might be pro- 
duced from other institutions where foot- 
ball is properly played. 

The benefits? Beyond dispute the most 
symmetrical and complete bodily eulture 
and discipline attainable. The game com- 
bines all the elements of the old Greek 
pentathlon, the acme of physical develop- 
ment. Whatelse? Intellectual and moral 
traits of the highest order. Self-control 
under the severest provocations—why will 
critics persist in magnifying one instance 
where a man loses his temper for a second 
and ignore the hundreds of cases where 
the game’s discipline is magnificently suc- 
cessful for the hour and for all of life 
afterward? Whatelse? Strict conform- 
ity to honorable principles of true sport; 
a scorn of meanness. What lesson do our 
young men need more as they go out into 
the scrimmage of life, where so many in- 
fluences urge the winning of success by 
any means? Strict obedience to discipline, 
self-denial of luxuries, indifference to pain, 
genuine courage, both moral and physical, 
endurance of adversity and clear grit to 
the end—are these things worth nothing ? 
Truly did Wellington declare: ‘‘ England’s 
heroes were made and her victories won 
on the football fields of Rugby and Eton.” 

Should football be discouraged? Yes, 
among small boys... It is a game that needs 
manly maturity both in body and mind. 
Yes, among players without moral disci- 
pline, without proper medical care and 
without supervision by older and wiser 
persons. No, if played as by our leading 
colleges and all who follow their methods; 
emphatically no, when safeguards of all 
kinds are continually multiplying, and 
the positive benefits are being so clearly 
proved under the close scrutiny of our 
wisest educators. 





She was a discouraged Sunday school 
teacher. Her class did not flourish to her 
satisfaction. The fault was not due to 
lack of preparation, for she spent hours 
each week over the lesson. To be sure 
she received respectful attention, but 
somehow the truths she tried to interpret 
and enforce did not seem to be getting a 
grip on the hearts and consciences of her 
pupils. The other Sunday she came home 
quite in despair, and though a woman of 
large intellectual resources and of warm 
spiritual life she was ready to conclude 
that she was not designed for a Sunday 
school teacher. That very evening one of 
the men in the class, quite independent in 
his thinking and never particularly re- 
sponsive before to her appeals, came to 
her and said that he and his wife were in- 
tending to join the church at the next 
communion. This turned thetide. Here 
at least was fruit from months of patient 
effort. To have led one soul to take a 
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step that marked definite progress in the 
spiritual life filled her with high hope and 
new enthusiasm. ‘Toil on, faithful teach- 
ers everywhere. You know not how soon 
you may reach the goal. 





The Struggle for Character 
VI. THE SAILOR 
BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT, ANDOVER 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was both a 
philosopher and a land-lubber, once wrote 
with evident seriousness his opinion of 
going to sea. Says the doctor, “‘No man 
will be a sailor who has contrivance 
enough to get himself into a jail, for be- 
ing ina ship is being in a jail with the 
chance of being drowned.”’ Not satisfied 
with this thorough-going arraignment of 
the seaman’s calling, he adds, “A man in 
a jail has more room, better food and 
commonly better company.” 

Now if all the bad little boys in the 
world could be indoctrinated into Dr. 
Johnson’s maritime theories, there would 
doubtless be less nonsense talked and less 
folly believed about the joys of a sea- 
faring life. Consequently there would be 
less frequent disappointment and far 
fewer heartbreaks among the young lads 
who have chosen to go down to the sea 
in ships. It is all very romantic in the 
songs and the story-books; very romantic, 
too, in the plays and the pictures; but 
the facts—alas, how dismal! how pitiful! 
The grim seriousness of the experiment 
becomes tardily evident when the man 
who went to sea for adventure and travel 
and pleasure finds that sailoring has un- 
fitted him for any honest pursuit on land, 
and that he has all but irretrievably com- 
mitted himself to a career which not only 
involves continual hardship, but works 
the inevitable distortion, if not the utter 
undoing, of character. Though the sea- 
man’s peculiar virtues are conspicuously 
brilliant, his failings are equally startling, 
and your able seaman is at best very far 
from the attainments of a well-rounded 
manhood. ’ 

If sailors are bad, it is because they are 
made bad, and I dare say there are a lot 
of worthy gentlemen “aboard land”? who 
would as speedily go to ruin if they were 
stowed down in a fo’c’sle and sent to sea. 
One trouble with sailors is that they have 
left home too young, another is that they 
are bossed all the while they are afloat 
and not bossed at all when they go ashore, 
and a third is that they lead .an artificial 
life, with nothing to cultivate self-control 
or common sense. They are separated 
from religious influences, they have little 
or no Sunday rest to remind them of 
spiritual things, and they are removed 
from the society of women. Nor is this 
last observation by any means trivial. 
The soldier, the buccaneer, the gold dig 
ger and the broncho-buster are not more 
harmed by the lack of feminine influences 
than is this rollicking lob-lolly boy before 
the mast. His ocean life is a continual 
stag party. 

So, in the very nature of the case, the 
toilers of the sea are seriously handi- 
capped in their struggle for character. 
Note, too, what happens as the stanch old 
hooker makes port. All the perils of the 
ocean are left behind, but now poor Jack 
must face the perils of the land. He is 
at last restored to his kind, and his kind 
receive him gladly. Like Mr. Carroll’s 
crocodile, they welcome him with gently 
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th ( : 
bev smiling jaws. They have long beenawait- 
ch ing his arrival; and, having seen him afar 


off, they eagerly come forth to meet him. 
mr Hardly has the main truck of his dear 
“barky” been seen above the horizon 
when the “mosquito fleet,’ with its half 
a dozen dories manned by the vilest 
scoundrels of the city slums, moves down 


hn the harbor. These human jackals know 
ha just when the good ship set sail. They 
rote know just what wages Jack receives and 
of they can calculate to a dollar the contents 
man of his wallet. What is more, they know 
ince Jack’s failings well enough to be unerr- 
 be- ingly sure of their prey. The jolly tar is 
the in high spirits over the conclusion of his 
fied voyage; he is delighted to be once more 
t of among throngsof men. His pay has come 
‘a all ina lump to a fellow who never han- 
and dles coin at sea, and it is not unnatural 
that such a man should spend money 
the recklessly as a mere outlet for exuberant 
Dr. good feeling. His prolonged isolation 
uld from the world makes him gullible and 
less improvident, and when he has “spliced 
3ea- the main brace”’ with a little “‘close-reef”’ 
| be he will become yet more so. As he is 
far away from home he is freed from the fet- 
ads, ters of social restraint. He may do as he 
sea likes because he thinks nobody will know, 
the and this fact, taken with the sudden re- 
tic, laxation of the abstemious routine of 
ut ship-life, constitutes an appalling tempta- 
ul! tion toward debauchery. Jack feels like 
ant some spirited wild animal suddenly let 
an out of his cage. And all this the devils 
vel in the dory understand perfectly well. 
in- Brown bottles are merrily passed from 
id, tarry hand to tarry hand, and Jack’s feel- 
m- ings grow momently more genial, until at 
ily last he obligingly consents to go ashore 
ks with one of these rascals and to take 
er lodgment in that hideous institution, a 
, sailor boarding house, which means (a) 
ly that he will be robbed, or (b) that he will 
ig, be swindled, or (c) that he will be both 
ar robbed and swindled, and (d) that to this 
ed cruel end he will be keptdrunken. When 
at last the vampires of the port have got 
re all his hard-earned money and have run 
ot him deeply into real or fictitious debt, 
10 they will enable him to purchase the priv- 
re ilege of going to sea again by a reluctant 
a. sacrifice of his advance wages. The 
7e boarding house is not merely a trap for 
} the unwary. It is commonly the only 
ut recognized shipping agency. Not tospend 
e, freely while in the boarding master’s 
al clutches is not to be recommended to cap- 
| tains who come to him for crews. 
d This is the sort of organized villainy 
e that prevails in nearly every port in the 
f world, and for the poor, outraged seaman 
d there is the same pathetic round of sail- 
8 ing, getting paid off, getting drunk, get- 
a ting robbed and then shipping again with 
a forfeit of advance wages. Such an 
p abomination is made possible and actual 
s by the fact that the ‘‘ boarding master” 
B sells the men, slave-fashion, to the cap- 
] tain, and the captain wants cheap men. 


The boarding master must impoverish 
3 the sailor in order to make him accept 
* the “old man’s” terms, which ghastly 

arrangement grinds poor Jack two ways 
{ at once and fattens the ‘‘boarding mas- 
} ter” on ill-gotten gains. Thus does the 
dismal science of political economy help 
to explain the seaman’s swift undoing. 
Afloat again in a new ship, the wronged 
| sailor finds time to philosophize, not only 
. upon the hardness of his experience in 
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port, but also upon the hardness of his 
life at sea. If his “jawing tackle”’ is 
taut, he will “‘growl” about the cook, 
who, by reason of the doleful messes he 
concocts, is familiarly known as_ the 
“doctor”; or about an unpleasant en- 
counter with innumerable little weevils 
in the hardtack; or about the unexampled 
toughness of “salt horse’; or even the 
unpleasantly monotonous recurrence of 
“soap and bullion.”” Matters on deck go 
wrong and Jack growls about being made 
to pound a rusty anchor for four hours at 
a stretch, merely because an uninventive 
second mate could contrive no other task 
to keep him busy; or about being sworn 
at for being a trifle hard of hearing when 
the wind is blowing great guns; or about 
being cuffed by an oflicer for misunder- 
standing some absurdly ambiguous order. 
He is used like a beaten dog, and com- 
plaint is his normal and continual frame 
of mind. If he has a grudge against the 
weather it is chiefly, if not solely, upon 
the occurrence of what he calls ‘tan Irish- 
man’s hurricane, right up and down”’— 
a phenomenon well known to readers of 
Kipling as a “dead-flat calm.” But of 
the greatest grievance of all Jack seldom 
speaks—namely, the dangerous character 
of his calling. Having twice felt the 
tremor of grounding and once the shock 
of collision, having watched the bark 
Marion burn to the water’s edge, having 
seen the well-found ship Lornty turn tur- 
tle and go to the bottom and well re- 
membering the sense of blank despair 
when a lubberly captain officially an- 
nounced to the ship’s company his con- 
viction that we should never again see 
land—I think I appreciate the awful 
perils of the deep. And such perils have 
their influence upon character. They 
that ‘‘do business in great waters” are 
inevitably hardened by the hardness of 
their life. 

A calamity almost as grievous as those 
wrought by the perils of the sea or the 
harpies of the ports results from the gall- 
ing uncertainty of employment. In hard 
times an old sea dog finds it extremely 
difficult to ship, because younger men are 
always preferred. The crews of coast- 
wise craft are unable to follow their call- 
ing more than seven months in the twelve, 
and the same is true of the vast horde of 
sailors that man the merchant marine of 
the Great Lakes. Incapable of anything 
but improvidence, a sailor is in sore 
straits when navigation closes. Without 
money, he must go in search of employ- 
ment, and, as he knows no trade but sail- 
ing, it must be employment at unskilled 
labor. He hears that he is wanted in the 
lumber camps, or that, if he can go South, 
he may possibly find something to do and 
escape the rigors of winter. But how 
shall he travel? He will soon learn. He 
must “beat” his way; he must practice 
all the devices of the tramp; he must, in 
short, become an involuntary ‘‘ Weary 
Waggles” for the time being. And there 
are not many men of the sailor’s make- 
up who can afford to discover how easily 
one may live without working, for here 
and there among seamen, as among lands- 
men, is the indolent fellow, who, under 
the stress of discouragement or as the 
result of intemperance, will reluctantly 
adopt the life of the “hobo.” Mr. Frank 
Willard, now famous as “Josiah Flynt,” 
the gifted student of vagrant humanity, 
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would do well to settle down in some 
such lake port as Buffalo and observe 
the evolution of the roadster out of the 
mariner. 

I have said that the sense of danger 
hardens a seafaring man, but it is also 
worth noting that it makes him very ap- 
proachable on his religious side. The 
French say, “If a man would learn to 
pray let him go to sea,” and that shrewd 
analyst of character, Geoffrey Chaucer, 
though he tells us concerning his ‘ ship- 
man” that “of nyce conscience took he 
no keep,” still sends him riding a pious 
pilgrimage “the holy blisful martir for 
to seke.”’ If Schleiermacher is right in 
finding the origin of religion in a sense of 
dependence, one cannot be surprised that 
sailors are almost universally believers. 
It is even true that there are consistent 
Christian lives lived before the mast. 
The sea has its own silent lessons of God 
and his might, man and his feebleness, 
life and its uncertainty. Never have I 
been more deeply thrilled with religious 
feeling than once when, in mid-Atlantic, 
I stood in the steamer’s prow at night, 
watching the great ship reel and heave 
and pitch, sending her yellow top-lights 
swinging and flickering across the star- 
less sky, and seeming now and then to 
bury the low-set red or the green ones in 
the tumbling waves, while between gusts 
of wind came the words of a hymn, sung 
by a crowd of simple steerage folk, ‘ Je- 
sus—Saviour—pilot me!” 

So the sailor has his gentler side, and I 
should do him great wrong if I did not 
add that he has also his distinguished 
virtues. At sea he is industrious and 
temperate, honest and courageous, and 
his is a courage not unmixed with tender- 
ness. I know of a sea captain who once 
in a great storm stood weeping before all 
his men, yet his grief was not over his 
own peril, but only lest he should lose his 
ship. Sailors are honest, too, except while 
“holding a yarn,” when, of course, they 
are not to be taken too seriously. Every 
old salt has been round the world in a 
spiral, seen the Flying Dutchman go glim 
mering by, been blown up by torpedoes, 
eaten by sharks, drowned once or twice, if 
not oftener, and occasionally cast upon 
some remote and dangerous strand, where, 
after inconceivable hardships, he married 
the queen of the island. Wherever you 
find the sailor he is generous and kind, and 
he certainly means to do right. When he 
remembers his sins he says, trustfully, 
‘*God won’t be hard on a poor fellow; for 
to live hard, work hard, die hard, and go 
to hell after all, would be hard indeed.” 

Now and then in my reading I run upon 
these musical lines by Thomas Buchanan 
Read: 

O happy ship, 
To rise and dip 
With the blue erystal at your lip! 
O happy crew, 
My heart with you 
Sails and sails and sings anew. 
Charming poetry, but as false as it is ro- 
mantic! And yet, whenever in passing 
through the city streets I catch a mo- 
mentary glimpse of the masts and spars 
of the ships at their wharves, my own 
fancy is irresistibly kindled, but if my 
heart goes sailing with the “happy crew” 
it has no song to sing save the lines from 
that tenderest evening hymn by Baring- 
Gould: 
Guard the sailors, tossing 
On the deep blue sea. 
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THE HOME 


Love’s Silences 


Not to the lips of friendship rise 

Its deepest, holiest sympathies. 

That sweeter, subtler tenderness, 
Sometimes, the longing heart must guess. 
It bides in touch and tone and eye, 

The yearning smile, the half-heard sigh. 
When faith gropes down to spirit-deeps, 
Love its expectant silence keeps. 


When by grief’s drooping form we stand, 
We touch the lips, we press the hand. 

No word doth love essay to speak, 

For every word is cold and weak. 

Only that spiritual sympathy 

Can any deep, true comfort be. 

Ah! when a soul is in the deeps, 

Love its most sacred silence keeps! 


How prone upon the empty air 

Are we to speak the formal prayer! 
But when in agony we raise 

Our blind eyes to the Father’s face, 
When for our dearest in their need 

With all our burdened souls we plead, 

The prayer from heart to heaven leaps, 
And love a holy silence keeps. 


Love is so quick to understand 

The human glance and tone and hand! 

There is a finer, subtler speech 

Than any form of words can teach. 

True eloquence of joy or woe 

Hath been, and ever shall be so. 

Yea, if the soul exults or weeps, 

Love its deep-answering silence keeps! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





So wide is the range 
of topics discussed in 
women’s clubs that the 
wonder is that so few have thought of 
the Bible as an appropriate field of study 
and investigation. The American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, however, is striving to interest 
club women in its courses of study, and 
is freely distributing a pamphlet describ- 
ing what has already been done in this 
line in two large clubs. Club meetings 
need not take on a religious character, 
nor are discussions of doctrinal questions 
necessary to the study of the Bible in its 
historical and literary aspects. The neat 
little volumes of the Modern Readers’ 
Bible series invest the Old Testament 
books with a new literary attractiveness. 
This portion of the Scriptures has been 
too often sadly neglected by the average 
student, and we have cause to marvel 
daily over the vague and inaccurate in- 
formation concerning Hebrew history 
which persons otherwise well read pos- 
sess. In the Memoir of Tennyson, by his 
son, we read with pride that the poet was 
wont to declare: “The Bible ought to be 
read were it only for the sake of the grand 
old English in which it is written, an ed- 
ucation in itself.” We hope that many 
clubs will pursue the American Institute 
courses, and many individuals will follow 
the outline of Old Testament readings in 
our forthcoming Handbook for 1898. 


The Bible in Wom- 
en’s Clubs 


The annual report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
just issued, calls attention 
to the need of thorough training in do- 
mestic science for farmers’ wives. Nearly 
half the women of the land are toiling in 
homes upon our farms, and many of them 
are rearing the future masters of our 
great agriculturaldomain. Some of these 
women have learned the importance of 
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proper sanitary conditions within and 
around the home, and understand how to 
provide wholesome and nourishing food 
for their families. The greater number, 
however, are ignorant of the simplest 
laws underlying the health and happiness 
of their homes. How many farmers’ 
wives take proper precautions in regard 
to drainage and drinking water? How 
many know the value of fresh air and 
sunshine as germicides ? How many real- 
ize the harmfulness of half-baked bread 
and greasy food? Undoubtedly the farm- 
er’s wife, as well as the farmer, needs 
scientific instruction. In recommending 
some definite enterprise to this end, Sec- 
retary Wilson says that in helping the 
women the Agricultural Department has 
a large duty to perform, for whatever will 
be effective ‘“‘in securing the better nour- 
ishment of the farmer’s family and in 
surrounding them with the attractions 
and refinements of a well-ordered home 
will powerfully contribute to the material 
prosperity of the country.” 





What Shall Our Daughters Do 
With Us 


BY MARION HARLAND 


Unruly American children are not more 
proverbial than lawless grown-up sons and 
overbearing daughters of the same nation- 
ality. ‘The well-trained mother” is a 
pleasant jest to herself and her associates. 
Only yesterday I saw a pretty girl, fash- 
ionably dressed, on her knees before her 
mother, a pair of rubber overshoes in her 
hand, which she implored the matron to 
put on before she ventured out upon the 
wet pavements. 

“T am afraid you are less obedient than 
the majority of mothers of this genera- 
tion,” smiled another matron, who was 
listening to the girl’s persuasions and the 
parent’s objections. ‘She ought to have 
you well in hand by this time.” 

“Tt isn’t for want of practice that she 
hasn’t,’’ rejoined the other, plaintively. 
“T have no will of my own any more. 
She dictates what I shall eat and what I 
shall drink and wherewithal I shall be 
clothed. I loathe rubbers, yet you see she 
is putting them on my feet this blessed 
minute.” 

The girl’s head was bent over the. task, 
but the back of her neck was stained with 
the sudden flush overspreading her face. 
Her throat heaved as in swallowing a hasty 
retort before she trusted her voice. 

“Mamma knows that if I did not love 
her I should not care how she looks or 
what she does,” she said, in admirable 
temper. ‘ We are all disposed to be over- 
careful of precious things.” 

A common prejudice would seem to be 
the belief that tyranny lies couchant in 
the hearts of our offspring, and only 
awaits opportunity to become rampant. 
It cannot be denied that there is a show 
of reason in the accusation in many an 
otherwise well-regulated family. Llliter- 
ate parents, who, with the rapid acquisi- 
tion of wealth, have given their children 
the education and social advantages which 
the money came too late to buy for them- 
selves, are sedulously kept in the back- 
ground, or, upon rare occasions when 
they cannot be effaced, are repressed and 
drilled in the vain hope of making them 
presentable. The mother who doubles up 
her negatives and the father whose knife 
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and shovel receive the same broad treat- 
ment at his hands are a mortification even 
to affectionate and dutiful descendants. 
The chagrin may be the more grievous for 
filial love that nothing can stamp out. 
Our Girl would like to be proud of the 
mother whose manifold inward graces she 
honors, and longs to shield the father, 
whose darling she is, from contemptuous 
criticism. In the attempt to bend hard 
wood she grows impatient, and a succes- 
sion of failures makes her intolerant. 
What is easy to tractable youth cannot be 
impracticable to her seniors, she argues. 
If mamma really loved her and studied 
her happiness, she would make herself 
over in some particulars. 

Frankly, I admit that there is a germ 
of reason in Our Girl’s expectations, and 
several germs of justice in her conclu- 
sions. Her censor will agree with me 
also that she is to be pitied. More Chris- 
tian fortitude goes into the effort to rise 
superior to the palpable vulgarity of a 
kinsman than would sustain one under 
the affliction of that kinsman’s death, 
however dear he may be. We brand as 
false shame the reluctance of refined men 
and women to appear abroad with those 
of their own blood who defy conven- 
tionality and tread nice customs into the 
mire. We despise the smack of Philistin- 
ism we recognize in our shrinking from 
such an ordeal, but it is there, and will not 
be ignored. 

It is not in disparagement to Our Girl 
that I put this natural weakness forward 
in enumerating the springs of her efforts 
to keep mamma abreast of the times. It 
hurts her to be ashamed of what is so dear 
and sacred as the mother who bore and 
brought herup. The thought of degrad- 
ing her to the position of an upper servant 
in the home isinexpressibly hideous. The 
strong young arms of her love are thrown 
about her to screen her deficiencies and, 
if possible, to bring her up to the level of 
her children and her children’s associates. 
It is not unreasonable that she should ex- 
pect her mother’s co-operation when the 
end she has in view is that the dear woman 
should do justice to herself, and warrant 
to other judges her boys’ and girls’ rev- 
erential devotion to her. 

There is a fine strain of pure selfless- 
ness in Our Girl’s maneuvers to induce 
her mother to dress becomingly and to 
resist the inclination to become a con- 
firmed stay-at-home instead of keeping up 
associations that will brace and freshen 
her mental forces. She protests with ten- 
der vehemence against the cant of “‘grow- 
ing old and ugly and useless,” into which 
the wisest of us are prone to lapse from 
the force of example, and watches over 
her mother’s health with what looks like 
officious solicitude. If chided for fussi- 
ness, her defense is the sweetest thing 
conceivable: “You see she has been so 
used to taking care of us that she has got 
out of the habit of thinking of her own 
health and comfort.” 

The average mother is often rebellious 
under what she considers an impertinent 
curtailment of her liberty of action. Hav- 
ing brought up a family of children with- 
out the advice of her juniors, she might 
surely be trusted to mind her own man- 
ners and health for the rest of her days. 
Things have come to a pretty pass if she 
is, at her age, to be schooled and lectured 
by these chits of girls. In her honest heat 
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she loses sight of the truth that she is the 
less able to look after herself because she 
has forgotten, for a score of years, per- 
sonal interests in devotion to those whose 
help she now scorns. 

Our Girl has put the case fairly. Ways 
of eating and drinking, phrases and pro- 
nunciations—even of thinking—have al- 
tered since mamma used to be consulted 
by her mother in the plenishing of the 
house and the serving of tables. While 
she has been steering the household raft 
through the rapids of measles, whooping- 
cough and chicken-pox, an? down the 
calmer currents of Sunday clothes and 
daily behavior, people have -ceased to 
courtesy and to say “yes, ma’am”’ and 
“‘no, sir.’ Meats and vegetables are no 
longer crowded together upon the table, 
and the noon meal is luncheon, not din- 
ner. Bread and butter plates and finger 
bowls and after-dinner coffee cups, and 
oyster forks and ice cream forks and 
asparagus tongs have come in, and moun- 
tainous roasts have gone out—to be carved 
in the butler’s pantry. Sketchy tea and 
scones are served to afternoon visitors 
instead of ceremonious cake and wine. 
Pictures are hung on a level with people’s 
eyes; “sets”’ of furniture dispread them- 
selves chiefly in hotel parlors and steam- 
boat saloons; formal “regrets” have 
heen superseded by brusque visiting cards; 
betrothals are ostentatiously announced, 
instead of leaking out timidly after the 
wedding day is set. 

All these innovations, and more than 
she dreams of besides, are as well known 
to her boys and girls as the now obsolete 
ways of “doing’’ were to her at their 
age. Unless she be a society woman her 
daughter must be her adviser and coach 
in minor points of modern etiquette. Her 
son will not take the trouble to do it. 

“The mater is perfect as she is—a quaint 
unique,”’ he says, with eyes full of love 
and laughter, and with a hug and a kiss 
that cost him nothing, and are as wine of 
Cyprus to her foolishly fond heart, he is 
off to the club where things are up to 
date, or to call upon a belle whose impos- 
sible mother never “‘shows up.” His sis- 
ters are, to his way of thinking, fussy and 
critical above what is written or reason- 
able. ‘Why can’t they let the dear old 
soul have her way? She will live the 
longer for it, and she is too old and stiff 
to be taught new figures.’”” The mother 
who accepts his reasoning—or lack of 
reasoning—dwarfs her whole nature. 

If anything could extenuate the con- 
temptuous patronage with which some 
young people regard the authors of their 
being it is the stubborn conservatism 
that persuades the woman of fifty that 
she ean, or will, learn nothing from those 
whom she has been pushing to the front 
for twenty-odd years for the express pur- 
pose of making them wide-awake and 
progressive. If they can tell her, who 
has been a semi-recluse through all these 
years, nothing which she does not know 
already, her efforts and their time have 
been thrown away. 

There is a perverse vanity of mature 
age so much less excusable than the frank 
conceit of youth that my heart inclines 
wistfully toward the girl whose fond de- 
sire to retain her mother as her intimate 
and confidante during the remaining sec- 
tion of the parent’s earthly pilgrimage 
urges her occasionally beyond the bounds 





of just taste and expediency. Let her 
simple plea speak for her with her critics: 
“We are all disposed to be overcareful of 
precious things.” 





The Speaker and Her Audience 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER 

Time has been that the personal, pos- 
sessive, feminine pronoun in this title, 
except among our serene friends, the 
Quakers, might have excited remark. 
But women have gracefully assumed the 
one more responsibility laid upon them, 
and are as much at home on the platform 
as in the drawing-room, as little disturbed 
at the idea of reading a paper or giving a 
speech as, we may infer, their sons and 
brothers have always been. 

I can remember a day when the hushed 
seclusion of the little prayer meeting in 
the parlor, with a few familiar acquaint- 
ances as the only listeners, was trying to 
the ordinary woman, and I recall the 
counsel given to me by a friend on the 
first occasion when I ever officiated as 
leader at such a quiet gathering: ‘‘ What- 
ever you do read loud enough to be heard, 
don’t be agitated and, above all things, 
don’t break down and cry!” I cannot 
fancy similar advice as being necessary 
now to any one, however modest and self- 
deprecating. 

The audience is a factor in the speaker’s 
success, or the reverse, which ought al- 
ways to be counted on. Made up as it is 
of individuals, each of whom is a separate 
entity, the audience as a whole does not 
at once appreciate the réle it has to play; 
but when you consider that every mem- 
ber of it, in chair or pew, subtly acts on 
every other, so that it forms to thespeaker 
a composite with which she deals, which 
is responsive, sympathetic, cordial and 
kind, or cold and hard to move, as may 
be, you can understand that the party of 
the second part means a great deal to the 
party of the first part. 

If an audience wishes to secure the best 
it can from its speaker, it will greet her 
with a pleased anticipation in its look be- 
fore she begins. Perhaps there will be, 
that which is always delightful and to 
some degree flattering, a little inaudible, 
scarcely tangible, flutter of expectancy 
when she is announced—a thing as faint 
and as evanescent as the flicker of a pass- 
ing sunbeam over the waters of a summer 
brook. Thus welcomed, the audience may 
reasonably demand that their speaker 
shall be at ease and entertaining. 

She, it may be assumed, has her theme 
well in hand; she has made conscientious 
preparation for the hour; she intends to 
spread before these friends wares worthy 
their examination and inspection. Their 
interested and attentive faces will be her 
inspiration, and if they will accord to her 
the same intelligent listening which each 
would give if the talk were a personal 
one, the speaker will proceed without em- 
barrassment and with a fluency comforta- 
ble alike to herself and her auditors. 

She will find that she does not quite 
keep to the beaten track she had planned, 
if she is addressing a well-bred and thor- 
oughly charming set of people. They will 
awaken her mind to quicker and more in- 
tense activity; she will find images and 
epigrams thronging on her, which she did 
not expect; stories will spring to mem- 
ory. She will kindle into a glow of pleas- 
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ant thought and agreeable expressions. 
Where she might have been tolerably suc- 
cessful only she becomes brilliantly elo- 
quent, and the audience before her is the 
cause; they have so stimulated, quickened 
and ennobled her that she has ceased to 
be commonplace in their presence. 

Two or three distressing adjuncts will 
make any speaker’s effort ineffective. 
One is the absence of the proper audi- 
ence. To speak to empty benches, or to 
send one’s voice and thoughts across a 
scattered congregation, here a little group, 
there a solitary man, again a woman 
wrapped in pathetic loneliness, would tax 
the powers of an angel. An audience 
should be massed. There should be no des- 
ert space, no wilderness of grim and silent 
empty seats over which the word must go 
before it finds its auditor. The carrier 
dove may wing its way across a great 
sweep of land or sea and take its message 
home, and in this the printed word is like 
the carrier dove. But the spoken word is 
the thrush singing in the grove under 
which you walk, the robin in your orchard 
trees; it needs youclose at hand to hear it. 

Another adjunct which makes an end 
of magnetism between the audience and 
the speaker is the man with a watch, 
which, furtively or openly, he consults in 
the speaker’s very face. I suppose people 
in congregations feel somehow imper- 
sonal. It does not oceur to them that 
the minister in the pulpit or the lecturer 
on the platform sees them fidgeting 
about, snapping watches (almost hears 
the tiny click, in fact), reads in the act and 
the attitude that they are bored, or indif- 
ferent or tired to the verge of endurance. 
They would never in the courtesy of 
drawing-room intercourse venture on such 
impoliteness, but in an audience they re- 
gard themselves as privileged to be rude! 

Yet, having said all this about the lis- 
teners, one comes back to the speaker her- 
self, with the feeling that, in a way, she 
must infuse the right spirit into those 
who have paid her the compliment of be- 
ing present at her call. She must have 
her topic thoroughly in hand, she must 
be interesting because personally inter- 
ested, she must not be perfunctory, and 
she must be absolutely sure that she can 
be heard. Distinct enunciation, an agree- 
able manner, something worth saying, and 
a sincere respect for the occasion are ne- 
cessities of the successful speaker. 


Towse’s Victory 


BY ELLEN M. HURLL 


Where was Tommy? Something must 
be the matter with the boy, for whenever 
before had he neglected to come to his 
favorite dinner! Mother Prentice’s clear 
voice rang out over field and wood: 
“Tommy, Tom-my!” but no Tommy 
appeared. 

Instead, a fine collie, Tommy’s special 
friend and playfellow, arose from his nap, 
shook himself and gazed inquiringly out 
over the broad expanse of meadow, ex- 
pecting to hear the well-known voice of 
his young master, but there was no re- 
sponse; and he had hardly received the 
gentle command, ‘Go find him, Towse,” 
before he was off at a bound, searching 
all the favorite nooks and corners in 
which Tommy usually delighted. 

After a time he finally discovered at 
the foot of Long Meadow a little figure, 
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stretched out at full length and com- 
pletely hidden in the tall grass. Towse 
pricked up his ears, and giving one great 
leap landed on top the prostrate form, 
showing his delight in,a series of joyful 
barks. 

“Hello! What are you about there!” 
was Tommy’s startled exclamation. 

Then, recognizing his faithful playmate, 
the boy jumped up and gave him an angry 
push, saying, “* What do you come bother- 
ing around me for! Just like you. Don’t 
you know any better than always to go 
where you are not wanted! Home with 
you now, I don’t want you.” 

The dog was so amazed at this unusual 
outburst that he remained stationary, 
gazing at his master with astonishment. 
“What was the matter with Tommy ? 
Was that his loving friend who had 
spoken so sharply to him? There must 
be some mistake; he would try again.” 
Then Towse playfully took hold of a little 
bare foot which peeped out of the grass 
before him, and gave agentle push, which 
said: “‘Timeto gohome. Mother is wait- 
ing dinner for you.” 

This time Tommy, who had fallen back 
in the grass and covered his face, once 
more arose and gave the dog a vigorous 
kick, which landed him some distance 
away. 

“Now, then, Towse, p’raps you think 
I don’t mean what I say, but I tell you I 
do, and I don't want you here.” 

It did hurt Tommy a bit to be so rude 
to his playmate, but the truth is he was 
under the influence of a wicked spirit just 
then, and was hardly responsible for his 
actions. 

Instead of obeying and trotting off 
home, the dog, now thoroughly convinced 
that something was decidedly wrong, 
crept slowly back to his master, and sat 
looking at him with great, mournful eyes. 
The boy, peeping through his fingers, met 
the tender, reproachful look, and quickly 
covered his eyes again. Then another 
glance, with the same result. Finally he 
could endure it no longer and burst forth, 
indignantly: ‘‘I don’t see what I have 
done. You can’t give a feller a minute’s 
peace, sitting there looking at me solemn 
as anowl.” A gentle wag of the tail and 
a sympathetic nod from Towse. ‘S’pose 
you think I’m awful bad’”’; after a pause, 
“the worst boy in the place.” 

Another silence, in which conscience 
was at work in the heart of the little boy, 
while Towse heaved a gentle sigh. - 

Then Tommy sat up and faced the dog 
boldly, holding up a large jack-knife: 
“Now, you, Towse, look at this knife. 
Isn’t it fine?” 

Towse looked at the knife and then at 
the boy, but did not appear very enthusi- 
astic in his appreciation. He gave, how- 
ever, two short barks, which might have 
meant anything, and resumed his steady 
gaze. 

“T don’t see what you look at me so 
for, Towse; p’raps you think I stole that 
knife”—with a defiant air—“if you do, 
I’ll ’—and a little hand was held up threat- 
eningly, but the dog continued to gaze 
mournfully and lovingly at the boy until 
it was quite unbearable. 

“There,” cried Tommy, throwing down 
the knife at the feet of the dog—“if you 
must know—I found that knife in the 
road this morning. It’s Joe Thompson’s 


knife—he must have lost it out of his 
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It’s a fine knife, and I wanted 
I will 


pocket. 
to keep it myself, but I won’t. 
carry it straight to Joe.” 

The struggle over, he threw his arms 
around the dog’s neck and sobbed, while 
his faithful friend tenderly licked his 
face and tried to comfort him in his own 
Way. 

It was but a short step to Joe’s home 
to return the knife, while Towse led the 
way barking and frolicking in an eestasy 
of delight. In the midst of Tommy’s con- 
fession a soft step upon the grass behind 
them had not been noticed by the two 
excited friends, and it presently departed 
as silently as it came. So it was that 
when a hungry but happy little boy ran 
home for his late dinner he was met by a 
wise and tender mother, who was pre- 
pared, without asking questions, to wel- 
come her child lovingly. 

“Give Towse a grand dinner today, 
mother dear,’”’ said Tommy, “for he de- 
serves it.”’” Mother smiled as she heaped 
the plates with good things, to which both 
Tommy and Towse did full justice. 

That night, as Tommy knelt by his 
mother’s side, he added to his usual 
prayer: ‘Dear Lord, Towse helped me to 
be good today, bless Towse, and find a 
nice place for him in heaven when he 
dies; and, dear Lord, bless Tommy, and 
make him a good boy—good as Towse— 
Amen.” 


Wanted, a Map 


Another map, an please you, sir! 
For why, we cannot understand, 
In all your great geography 
There is no map of Fairyland. 


Another map, an please you, sir! 
And, afterward, describe in full 

How Fairyland is famed for pearls, 
And fleeces made from golden wool, 


And prancing, gold-shod, milk-white steeds, 
With bridles set with jewel-eyes ; 

Tell how the Fairy rivers run, 
And where the Fairy mountains rise; 


And of the Fairy-folk, their ways 
And customs—if it please you, sir; 

Then, of the journey there, how long 
For any speedy traveler. 


Another map, an please you, sir! 
And would you kindly not delay ; 
Sister and I would dearly like 
To learn our lesson there today! 
—Mary E. Wilkins. 


A Kitten as a Doll 


A little girl eleven years old recently 
traveled all the way from Wichita, Kan., 
to Rochester, N. Y., with no companion 
but her kitten. She was allowed to have 
the pet in her lap, although it is against 
the rules of railroad companies to allow 
animals in the passenger coach. Per- 
haps this may have been due partially to 
the fact that the kitten was dressed “like 
folks" in clothes. The cat was as hand- 
somely attired as a favorite doll and in- 
finitely more amusing. Her dress did not 
seem a novelty to her, and the little 
waist, with bishop sleeves and lace at the 
ankles or, more properly, wrists, was 
dainty, while a handsome lace baby cap 
completed the fetching toilet. The child 
said she did not care for dolls, because 
they weren’t alive and kitty could play 
with her. Besides kitty did not object to 
being dressed and undressed, so she had 
all the pleasures of playing doll with a 
live dolly.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Closet and Altar 


Pray, till prayer makes you forget your 
own wish and leave it or merge it into the 
will of God. 





With sincere Christians prayer is con- 
tinual, because we continually sin; grati- 
tude is perpetual, because every day, 
every moment we receive fresh mercies 
from God besides the old mercies, which 
are numberless. Praise is also perpetual, 
because we perpetually see the glory of 
our God’s works in ourselves and in the 
world, especially the glory of his infinite 
love to us.—John I. Sergieff. 








O thou not made with hands, 
Nor throned above the skies, 
Nor walled with shining walls, 
Nor framed with stones of price, 
More bright than gold or gem, 
God’s own Jerusalem! 


Thou art where’er the proud 

In humbleness melts down ; 
Where self itself yields up; 
Where martyrs win their crown; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 


Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go; 
When in his steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe; 
Where he is in the heart, 
City of God! thou art. 
—F. T. Palgrave. 





I have been thinking much lately of the 
Lord’s loving-kindness in giving us so 
many wayside enjoyments and so much 
present reward in all our work for him. 
In spite of dark life enigmas and real and 
heavy trials and often keen inner conflict, 
not to mention daily burdens of weariness 
or anxiety or worry, we can set to our 
seal that his ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness. For over and above the great gifts, 
the blessed hope set before us and the 
quiet peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, what numbers of bits and 
drops of pleasure and delight one gets 
which simply would not exist for us if we 
were not his children!—F. R. Havergal. 


© God, whose gift is faith and bope 
tbrougb Jesus Christ our Lord, we bless 
thee also for the loving=kindness which 
bas brougbt*us comfort all along tbe 
way. The warmtb of buman affection 
is kindled at thy fire of love. The joy of 
communion witb our friends reflects tby 
presence witb us and thy understand= 
ing of our thougbts. Thine are these 
changing skies, this earth that ripens 
corn for bread and flowers for beauty, 
these walls tbat sbelter us from cold 
and storm, these bopes tbat cbeer. 
Thou bast sustained us in the sorrows 
of our eartbly state, consoled us for our 
losses, wiped away our tears. Tnevery 
day’s renewal of our life witb tbee, in 
countless gifts, unrecognized, which 
join to make our bearts content, in all 
the kindly affections of our buman fele= 
lowsbip, we look to thee witb grateful 
bearts. Enlarge our souls that those 
who love us may bave more to love. 
Quicken our consciences that we map 
desire more of the beauty of tby bolt= 
ness. Endow us witb strength and 
wisdom that we may serve our genera= 
tion before we fall asleep. Bnd abide 
thou witb us in purity and power for= 
evermore, througb Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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We desire to make this department an 
open parliament, wherein parents shall 
ask questions, give and receive practical 
suggestions and compare notes in regard 
to home matters. It is our aim also to 
publish in these columns helpful articles 
on child training from experienced moth- 
ers, fathers and teachers. In order to do 
this we must have the co-operation of 
our readers. They can help us by send- 
ing in voluntary contributions, either in 
the form of questions or descriptions of 
methods which have been successfully 
tried in their own families. Simplicity 
and practical common sense, rather than 
skilled literary expression, are what we 
seek in such communications. Again, 
parents can contribute greatly to the use- 
fulness of this department by letting the 
editor know what subjects they would 
like to see discussed in it. And to this 
end we herewith ask every mother who 
reads these columns to send a _ postal 
card directed to the Home Editor of The 
Congregationalist answering as fully as 
may be the question, What is your most 
perplexing problem? Is it a question of 
health or morals, the way to make both 
ends meet or how to govern a wayward 
child, or does it have to do with domestic 
service? Which of the many household 
worries Claims the most thought and pa- 
tience? On which perplexity would you 
like to have the light of other women’s 
knowledge and experience? Even the 
busiest mother can find time to write a 
postal card. May we not hope for a 
hearty response to this simple request ? 

“THE OTHER GIRLS”’ AGAIN 

In regard to the rule of the other girls and 
buys over our children, it seems to me usually 
just as strong as the rule of other people is 
over us. If little folks hear their elders talk 
about what their neighbors have and wear and 
do, if they see them patterning their clothes, 
furnishing their houses and spending their 
holidays in accordance with other people’s 
ideas, they will naturally do the same. If, 
when the children return from a visit, they 
are asked what their friends wore and what 
they had to eat, and they see an effort made to 
have things in just about the same style when 
the visit is returned, they can’t be blamed for 
drawing their own inferences. If they live in 
a home where other people’s doings are seldom 
discussed, because there are always more in- 
teresting things to talk about, if they see their 
parents buying such things as they think 
suitable and beautiful, without regard to what 
others are buying, they are not likely to ask 
for new things simply because theirs are not 
just like those of their playmates. 

When talking about this matter with a 
friend, a few days ago, she said to me: ‘“‘So 
far my children have never asked to have 
things like those of their playmates. Very 
likely they’ll change as they grow older, for I 
know that boys and girls in their teens are 
usually pretty fussy, but at present their 
minds are occupied with other things. Of 
course they sometimes tell me of games or 
books which they would like to have and 
which they have seen at their neighbors’, but 
they don’t want them simply because the 
others have them, but for the attractiveness 
of the things themselves.”’ 

I couldn’t help thinking that this might be a 
mother’s prejudiced view, so, happening to 
know that the children had been to a party 
the day before, I took occasion to ask the 
twelve-year-old daughter what Clara, her most 
intimate friend, had worn. She stopped a 
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Mothers and Council 


minute to think, and then replied: ‘‘ Why, I 
never thought to notice.’”’ I then asked her 
and her brother several similar questions, but 
without gaining much information, though 
they could talk fast enough about other things. 

At length the boy said: ‘* You see, we’re 
always having so much fun that we can’t stop 
to think about such things. Whenever I have 
a party I always ask everybody to wear their 
everyday clothes. It’s lots nicer, I think.’’ 

Having heard a great deal about the lack of 
naturalness on the part of children of the 
present day, | was delighted with this reply, 
and, continuing my investigations, I found 
that there was at least one family whose 
members were very little troubled by the rule 
of other people. Nor are they in the least 
peculiar. There is nothing about their dress, 
their house or manner of life conspicuously 
different from what you will observe else- 
where, and yet you can’t help feeling an indi- 
viduality about the household. It is not pat- 
terned after any other, but the personal taste 
of the members is indulged with charming 
results. 

The children are taught that some regard to 
dress is necessary, but that it is not a matter 
of the first importance. The mother makes a 
point of having their new clothes made in 
style, but she never gets pronounced and 
striking garments, which will look old-fash- 
ioned in a few weeks, and thus she avoids the 
necessity for continual ‘“‘making over” or 
buying new, and, what is still more impor- 
tant, her mind is not constantly burdened 
with the matter, and the children seldom hear 
anything said about it. Would that there 
were more such families! M.-C. R. 


FROM THE MAID’S STANDPOINT 

Mrs. Burrell’s story, A Difference of Opin- 
ion, dealing with a housekeeper’s tribulations 
in the matter of domestic service, has called 
forth various comments from our readers. 
One correspondent reports a conversation 
with an intelligent maid who reads The Con- 
gregationalist. We have space for but a part 
of this woman’s plea. She says: 

One can form no idea of the intolerable 
loneliness of an American servant girl’s life, 
especially if she is a stranger in the place. 
She is shut in the house from morning till 
night with no one to speak to or to speak to 
her except in short, curt orders or fault-find- 
ing, which she must not resent in word or 
tone, however unjust it may be. If she has 
any time to sit down she must sit by herself 
in a dismal kitchen in a hard, uncomfortable 
chair (I have never found a kitchen yet that 
held a rocker) and hear the sounds of happy 
home life from the other rooms. She must 
see girls no younger than herself cared for in 
every way and loved, must contrast her lot 
with their happy, care-free girlhood, and she 
is not human if she can see it all without bit- 
ter tears of loneliness and longing for a bit of 
home life for herself. There is none of this 
in shop life. 

She may go out? But how much better off 
is she? [I knew one who went to church 
every Sunday, morning and evening, and to 
the midweek prayer meeting seven months, 
scarcely missing a meeting. In that time 
three members of a family where she once 
worked just greeted her occasionally, and the 
deacon of whom she hired her seat spoke 
when she paid the rent of it. Aside from that 
no one at church spoke to her in all those 
menths. She had not a companion in all the 
city except for a few weeks—one girl who 
tried to make her as bad as she herself was. 
Do you wonder I say a servant has no home 
in the house of the average mistress? No, 
nor in God’s house either. She is made to 
feel by all but a very few that she is an out- 
cast—unconsciously, it may be, but it is so 
none the less. 


If one is in herfown home and does her 
housework she is respected and treated as an 
equal by others. Her visitors sit at the table 
with her and never once think it a disgrace. 
Will you tell me why, if the same woman 
were obliged to do the same work for pay in 
another woman’s home, she should be thought 
unfit to associate in any way with the family 
or the neighbors or the church? If the work 
is not degrading for the first, why is it for the 
other? Why should not a neat, tidy Amer- 
ican servant be treated so far as possible asa 
member of the family ? 

Why could not Mrs. Haven have written 
Miss Ripley something like this, ‘‘ My friend 
needs, and is willing to pay for, the help you 
can render her. She is not willing to leave 
her children in the care of one with whom she 
herself could not associate, and you will be 
considered members of the family. You will 
be introduced to friends and callers, and we 
both hope you will soon feel at home in her 
house and have a pleasant circle of acquaint- 
ances ’’? 


FAVORITES IN A MOTHER’S CLUB 

In the issue of Oct. 14 a correspondent asked 
for helpful books for young mothers. Our 
mothers’ club has enjoyed How John and I 
Brought Up the Child, Bits of Talk About 
Home Matters by H. H., Hints on Child 
Training by Trumbull, and Elizabeth Har- 
rison’s A Study of Child Nature from a Kin- 
dergarten Standpoint. Wehave taken besides 
the two magazines Babyhood and Trained 
Motherhood (price $1.00, published at 150 
Nassau Street, New York). The latter is in- 
valuable. If several mothers take these to- 
gether the expense is small. I a, Oy 


“ TRY-PATIENCE ”’ TIME 

Most mothers of active, restless girls from 
six to ten years find the time spent in comb- 
ing hair a trying one. A little experience of 
mine may be helpful. 

My little girl has thick, curly hair, which 
needs to be put into heavy curls for school 
wear. I suppose it might be cut short, but I 
think too much clipping takes away the soft- 
ness and coarsens the hair, as we know it 
does with the hair of our boys, which for 
them is not so objectionable. Snarls of hair 
bring forth tears, and it needs patience both 
on the part of mother and child. Of late we 
have adopted a new plan, which works well. 

This time is given to learning poems—real 
poems—not baby rhymes, but memory gems. 
As such are much desired in school, it serves 
a threefold purpose—takes up the child’s at- 
tention, prepares a poem for school recitation 
and gives something of real value, a thing of 
beauty that will be a joy forever. I might 
say there was a fourth good effect. If it be 
one of my old favorites it refreshes my mem- 
ory with an old friend; if a new, it comes 
with fresh joy and often with healing upon 
its wing, an inspiration and blessing for the 
new day. On Sunday we review the Sunday 
school lesson, and this helps both child and 
mother, the latter being a teacher of little 
ones in Sunday school. A. H. R. 


There is no good common sense in the idea 
that a house cannot contain lovely things if 
there are children in it. Every one believes 
that artistic surroundings are an education to 
children. If, then, they are allowed wan- 
tonly to pull and tear and deface, they destroy 
one of the means of their education, though 
unwittingly. It is the parents who are to 
blame. Whoever lets a child have his own 
way about injuring or destroying the orna- 
ments of his home is doing him as senseless 
an injury as if, sending him to school, one 
should allow him to destroy his text-books on 
the way unpunished. As We 
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The Conversation Corner 


WO years ago this Thanksgiving 

| Day, the Corner contained a 

strange and happy sequel to the 
story of Pomiuk (pronounced Po-mi-ook’), 
which we had learned, two years before 
that, in the “Eskimo Village” of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. He had suf- 
fered a serious injury of the thigh there, 
which kept him a sufferer in his rude 
little bunk in Koopah’s cabin and from 
which he had by no means recovered 
when the “two heathen families” of 
Eskimo were sent away to the west shore 
of Newfoundland, so as to be ready for 
the opening of navigation in the early 
summer of 1894. Twice I was able to 
communicate with him, through the post- 
master and magistrate of the settlement, 
before the company sailed away down 
the Straits and along the Atlantic coast 
to their distant home. As that was far 
beyond the reach of mails or route of 
fishermen, it seemed most unlikely that 
any news of the little waif would ever 
come to us again. In the spring of 1895, 
however, I tried a letter, sent through 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, to their post 
at Nachvak, Pomiuk’s former home. 

The answer to that letter—printed on 
Thanksgiving 
Day, 1895—was 
from Dr. Gren- 
fell, the Deep 
Sea missionary 
(so well known 
to us now, al- 
though an en 
tire stranger to 
us then), who 
was moved that 
summer to go 
in his mission 
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our care. The warm interest taken in 
him by thousands of our readers, young 
and old, throughout the land, is sufficient 
reason for this brief repetition of his 
story and for this letter about his death. 


BATTLE HARBOR HospIraL, LABRADOR. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 1am sorry I must be the 
conveyor of sad news to you. Gabriel passed 
away from our midst on Sept. 29 at 9 P. M. 
The shock was one hardly to be realized. On 
the Friday previous he was out on the ve- 
randa, running his fingers over an autoharp, 
a present from a Moravian missionary, which 
had just arrived. Little did we think that in 
a few days his harp would be of richer tone 
and the chords of unbroken melody! He com- 
plained of headache when he came in on Fri- 
day. I thought it might, perhaps, have been 
the jolting of the gun which I held for him to 
fire when the steam launch came into the har- 
bor, with Dr. Willway on board. (He was so 
excited when he had the opportunity of firing 
a gun or a Winchester, and the accuracy of 
his aim was remarkable.) The same night he 
developed a little fever, not unusual for his 
hip disease, but after treatment felt much bet- 
ter, though not entirely well. On Sunday he 
had a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Ford and their 
boys from Nachvak, his former home, and, 
although his head was aching, seemed de- 
lighted to see them again and make inquiries 
about his mother. For the next two days he 
had the usual aching of muscles and limbs in 





ship far beyond | 
his previous 
trips, groping his way up Nachvak Inlet. 
There he found our poor little cripple, 
lying on the ground in his reindeer skin 
tupik, without care, his privations and 
misery soon to end in death. The kind 
surgeon took him away to the post, oper- 
ated upon him, and carried him away 
southward on the Sir Donald to his shore 
hospital. The Hudson’s Bay agent turned 
over to him our Corner letter, translating 
it to Pomiuk, and so assuring us of our 
answer. 

You know the result. The Corner ap- 
peal on that Thanksgiving Day—‘“‘ He be- 
longs to us; let us take care of him”— 
found prompt and hearty response, and 
the gifts of Cornerers, near and far, have 
kept him since under the loving and skill- 
ful care of surgeons and ‘Sisters ”’ in the 
shore hospital, from which we have regu- 
larly heard through our friend, Dr. Gren- 
fell, and, this year, by his own letters. 
He had learned to read and write, and 
had not only become in the reality of his 
own simple faith a Christian boy, but 
after the Moravian form had been given 
a new name—Gabriel. His health had 
greatly improved, and it seemed that 
years of comfort might be before him in 
that wild but happy island home. 

I know you will sympathize then with 
my surprise and grief when, in the South, 
I received the letters from the mission- 
aries in the North, saying that our dear 
boy had suddenly passed beyond their and 





influenza, which has been through the settle- 
ment and hospital. On Wednesday morning 
he developed meningitis and became uncon- 
scious, fits occurring frequently until he passed 
quietly and peacefully home. Mrs. Aspland 
{formerly “‘Sister Cawardine’’] and myself 
were with him constantly. He left no mes- 
sages, because of his unconsciousness, but on 
Sunday night, when I took prayers in the 
ward, he asked for this familiar hymn to be 
sung: 

Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure light, 

Like a little candle burning in the night; 

In this world of darkness we must shine, 

You in your small corner, I in mine. 
Shine he did! His unselfishness and amiable 
disposition made every one love him, and his 
memory will be fresh in many hearts for years 
to come. ... The photographs arrived, and 
we have put them over the Cerner Cot. 
Tommy has been in it until this evening, 
when it is taken by a little boy five years old, 
whom we have had ina plaster of Paris jacket 
all summer for spinal disease, and on whom I 
have just operated. He may be able to go 
home in a week or two. Tommy sends his 
very kind love. He was very much pleased 
with the pictures. Pomiuk bubbled over with 
laughter when the magic box was shown him. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GRAHAM ASPLAND. 

And now I will copy for you Pomiuk’s 
last letter, written not long before his 
death: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I write to you on my 
desk to thank you for it very much I love 
the paint books very much and Tommy loves 
his too he will write to you again sometime 
I send you komatik and rackets Perhaps I 
shall ride on komatic in winter Sister says in 
a coach box We shall have Sunday school in 


hospital in the winter all children come here 
Tommy and I go down in kitchen and learn 
with them Thank you for your picture but I 
want to see your face Aukshenai to little boy 
and you Mr. Martin. from 


Gabrysh.PomiUk 


The writing desk, the painting apparatus 
(sent by an Exeter Corner boy), and the 
electric ‘‘magic box,’’ you remember, were 
taken to Labrador by the young man 
(from Boston University) who spent the 
summer on the coast in Deep Sea Mission 
work. (See Corner, May 20.) He has just 
now returned, bringing a little model of a 
komatik (dog-sledge) which Pomiuk whit- 
tled with his knife out of bits of wood. 
An engraving of it has been made for 
you, showing the raquettes and hunter’s 
gun lashed on the sledge. (You can see 
the original in the Corner Cabinet.) Dear 
boy! how much of love as well as of skill 
the little cripple’s hands put into this last 
token of his affection! Mr. J. describes 
the boy in his hospital home; how eagerly 
he listened to the account of Corner head- 
quarters, even to Kitty Clover; how mer- 
rily he played on the hospital platform, 
sometimes not waiting to get on his 
crutches, but. 
hopping rapidly 
tlong on his 
handsand knees 
ifter the ball. 
He says Pomiuk 
vossessed a cer- 
ain gentle 
frrace and re- 
finement, as 
vell as constant 
<indness and 
‘ood cheer. And 
yet this was the 
boy who a little 
over two years ago was eating raw walrus 
and utterly ignorant of all good things. 
The change is the fruit of Christian faith 
and Christian training. 

The story is sad, but it has a bright side. 
It was certainly the Good Shepherd who, 


Away on the mountains wild and bare, 


sought his little lost sheep, who found 
him— 
Sick and helpless, and ready to die. 


Is not the rest true too? Has he not 
carried him on his shoulders, rejoicing, to 
the heavenly fold? Gabriel’s favorite 
hymn, which he loved to sing in his own 
tongue (and which Mr. J. says he sang 
one Sunday evening, together with ‘‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul’), is fulfilled now: 
Takpanéle! Takpanéle! 
Merngotowikangilak— 


Up in heaven! up in heaven! 
There will be no sorrow there, 
There will be no parting there. 
Up in heaven! up in heaven! 
We shall all be happy there 
Forevermore, 

Are we not all glad and grateful for our 
little part in helping to make that life 
happy and useful? The ‘Corner Cot” is 
still there in the island hospital. Shall I 
write to the missionaries to keep our 
name over the cot—unless we substitute 
“Gabriel Pomiuk Memorial Cot’’—and 
keep Tommy, Gabriel’s paralytic friend, 


in it? Mw. m SS) 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Preachers’ Responsibility as to Benevolences—* True Religion and Undefiled ’’—The Christian’s Belief— 
Interdenominational Relations in the Far West—Council Quorums 


ONE VIEW OF THE EMERGENCY 

The strength of the foreign missionary 
movement in the early days of the American 
Board lay in the faithful presentaticn of the 
work by pastors and in the monthly concert 
of prayer for the conversion of the world. 
Christians heard about the work, united their 
prayers for its success and then gave consci- 
cutiously for its support. Now many pastors 
seldom or never preach on missions, and even 
sood Congregationalists have been known to 
ask whether the monthly concert was instru- 
mental or voeal. The generation who read 
every page of the Missionary Herald and 
lifted up their hearts in constant prayer for 
missions is fast passing away. Who are be- 
ing instructed in the facts of missions to fill 
the places of these devoted souls? The women 
of our churches and the Christian Endeavor 
missionary committees are doing a grand 
work, but in a limited sphere. The great 
mass of the members of our churches know 
very little about our denominational missions 
or the history and circumstances of each sta- 
tion. Tow can we expect people to give sys- 
tematically or otherwise to a cause of which 
they know almost nothing? The next great 
advance must be made by our Congregational 
pastors. I know pastors who preach mission- 
ary sermons themselves and frequently invite 
our secretaries to present the cause in their 
pulpits. They are in sympathy with the 
Wonan’s Auxiliary and the Children’s Mis- 
sion Band. They have a monthly missionary 
prayer meeting and keep their people in touch 
with the work on the field. Thank God for 
such men and for the fact that they are not 
all in the country churches! There are pas- 
tors whose practice is in direct contrast to 
this. They generally say that it wouldn’t do 
to ask for a missionary collection till ‘‘ the 
finances”? are in better condition, and it 
wouldn’t be wise to urge the formation of a 
woman’s missionary society, because the la- 
dies of the church are working so hard now 
to raise money for running expenses. A great 
number of Congregational pastors stand at 
various points between these two extremes, 
and I feel moved to ask these brethren a few 
questions: 


How many times a year do you preach on 
missions ? 

How often do you ask the secretaries to 
preach on missions in your pulpit? 

How often do you ask a missionary to speak 
in your pulpit? 

Have you a woman’s missionary society and 
a children’s band in your church, and do you 
encourage and help them ? 

If you have not these, have you used your 
best endeavor to form them ? 

Do you have a monthly missionary prayer 
meeting ? 

Are you encouraging the missionary com- 
mittee of your C. E. Society? 


I heard one of our noblest Congregational 
pastors say, after hearing an appeal from an 
eloquent missionary: “I wish you women 
were all out of this room and that 500 men of 
my congregation were here in your places to 
listen to this address.” I inquired afterwards 
and found that the missionary was not invited 
to speak to his congregation. It is only fair 
to add that she was accustomed to speak to 
immense audiences and was always able to 
make herself heard. One pastor said to me: 
“ But people don’t like to hear about missions.” 
Granting the accuracy of this assertion, the 
minister is bound to give the message of God 
whether men will hear or forbear. But I do 
not believe the assertion is true. At the close 
of the meeting to which I have alluded a lady 
came forward and said to the chairman: ‘O, 
why cannot these things be told where our 
husbands and our sons can hear them?”’ A 


vast work for missions lies before our Con- 
gregational pastors. People give their money 
where they are interested, and they are not 
interested in what they know nothing about. 
When they make their wills they give their 
money in the same way. On whom rests the 
responsibility of instructing and interesting 
the great mass of people in our churches who 
now know little or nothing about the facts of 
missions? Brethren, what do you say about 
this weakest point in our line of battle? 
8. K. B. 
A WORD IN BEHALF OF THE WOMAN OP 
FASHION 

The Religious Life of a Woman of Fashion 
was treated by a writer in The Congreyation- 
alist Oct. 14, the article being one of the series 
entitled The Struggle for Character. Aftera 
second reading one finds The Religious Life of 
a Fashionable Woman quite like the Irish- 
man’s flea, and asks: Is this a picture painted 
from life, or a colored photograph? Can hu- 
man nature be reduced to such a dead level by 
a mode of life? It is the threnody on domes- 
tic servants in Cinderella’s ball clothes. The 
maid of all work washes dishes, cooks, laun- 
ders, goes to mass, burns and breaks, and is 
an unsolved problem laid aside by the middle 
class mistress for—‘‘federation.”” And yet 
every good housekeeper knows there is all the 
difference in character between one servant 
and another that there is between the differ- 
ent members of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
Congregational church. Are the four hun- 
dred exceptions to human nature? Are there 
not as many good butterflies as good bees? 
As for “ skirt dancing for ladies only,” that is 
but an acclimated form of entertainment for 
sweet charity’s sake, a hothouse variety of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. garden flower of church enter- 
tainment for missions—the ‘incongruity ” is 
the same in both. 

The fact is that. true religion is as rare as 
attar of roses. We have the Story of [da and 
the Knight Errant. The shortcomings in 
character are inherent. A daughter at home, 
a student at college, a lover of society, a 
clergyman’s wife, a mother of children—from 
start to finish she fights her own special devils. 
They tripped her while she danced and flirted, 
and while darning and going to thank-offer- 
ing meetings there is still a warfare to man 
upon the earth. The imps thrive as well in a 
quiet neighborhood as they did on Beacon 
Hill, and they are fighting the same woman, 
not in the least disconcerted by change of 
scene. AN UNFASHIONABLE WOMAN. 


WHO ARE CHRISTIANS 


As I understand the term, Christians are 
those who believe that Jesus Christ was the 
Son of God and gave himself a willing sacri- 
fice for the redemption of sinful men, and so 
proclaimed himself, and furthermore declared 
that ‘‘ whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.’ If this be a true 
statement of the case, how can any person, 
however highly intelligent and cultured, who 
does not believe on Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God, properly assume the title of Christian? 
How can a denomination that does not believe 
that Christ was the Son of God be rightfully 
called a Christian denomination ? Q. 


[We will let a Unitarian answer this ques- 
tion, since it seems to be aimed at Unitarians. 
Dr. Priestly, once an English dissenting min- 
ister, who became the foremost defender of 
Unitarianism in Europe during the last cen- 
tury, wrote to a Trinitarian as follows: ‘‘ The 
truth is, there neither can nor ought to be 
any compromise between us. If you are right, 
we are not Christians at all; and if we are 
right, you are gross idolaters.’’—EDITORS. } 


DENO/PINATIONAL COMITY IN EASTERN WASH- 
INGTON 

Six years ago this association overtured the 
other denominations asking them to appoint 
members of a comity committee for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the undue multiplicity of 
churches on missionary ground. At a pre- 
liminary meeting there were present repre- 
sentatives of four denominations. But after 
presenting the matter in person before half a 
dozen representative gatherings of as many 
denominations the Presbyterian denomination 
was the only one that joined with us in such 
arrangement. A similar appeal has been made 
repeatedly by our comity committee through 
correspondence, but to no avail. But between 
us and the Presbyterians there has been a 
perfect understanding for five years, and no 
chureh is organized without first having the 
approval of the committee on comity, repre- 
senting, respectively, the association and pres- 
bytery. This method has had the approval of 
the State association and synod. By this action 
and our willingness and effort to enter into an 
agreement with all denominations as we have 
with the Presbyterians we throw all responsi- 
bility for the wasting of home missionary 
funds upon those who refuse to co-operate 
with us. But we would deem ourselves dis- 
loyal to our trust if we surrendered all our 
fields, or even ceased to compete with them. 

Spokane, Wn. J. EDWARDS. 


QUORUM FOR COUNCILS 


Recent items in The Congregationalist on 
this subject are of special interest to those of 
us who are working in the far northwest 
where distances are great and churches scat- 
tered. We do not feel that our practices can 
affect Congregationalism in general very much, 
but they affect our own churches, and for that 
reason we want to keep as near as possible to 
the traditions of our fathers. But because of 
the difficulty in getting large numbers of 
churches together for a council, we in Wash- 
ington have done something like this: After 
giving the names of the churches and individ- 
uals invited, a note is added to the effect that 
the council will consist of those churches and 
individuals accepting this invitation, which 
means, according to the wording of this note, 
those notifying the inviting church of their 
acceptance, or of those actually present at the 
time of the council. Sometimes the note is so 
worded that it means that a quorum of the 
council will consist of those present. And in 
some cases, where no such note has accom- 
panied the letter missive, and a majority of 
those invited have not been present, the church 
has come together and, regarding the council 
called as having no existence, because not 
present to organize, has issued another call, 
inviting those present by formal letters bear- 
ing new date and a new list of churches, 

These plans have seemed satisfactory in the 
circumstances. The most serious objection to 
any of these plans is that it leaves the re- 
sponsibilities of the council to rest with a 
very few. Butas a rule those on whom such 
responsibilities rest have generally preferred 
to accept these responsibilities in some such 
way as this rather than to accept the only 
other alternative of calling only a very small 
number of churches, and those such as it is cer- 
tain will be present. It is gratifying to know 
that the devices to which we have resorted 
in the frequent emergencies of this new work 
are so nearly like the suggestions of ‘good 
authorities’ in Congregational usages. We 
give these facts simply by way of information. 
We are not trying to change Congregation- 
alism, but to apply it in the best way. And 
such discussions as those to which we have 
referred are helpful to our pastors and 
churches. A. J. B. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR Dec. 5 Phil. 2: 1-11 


Christ’s Humility and maihaiis 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 

Different examples of Paul’s preaching show 
us the life of the early church as clearly as 
different examples of his working. These let- 
ters to the churches may be taken as summa- 
ries of his sermons. It was these counsels 
which shaped the characters of primitive 
Christians and the types of primitive churches. 
They are today the substance of what minis- 
ters say to their people when they seek to 
make them into the image of Christ. 

Paul passionately loved the members of the 
churches he founded. But he had a special 
love for each, and his affection for the church 
at Philippi seems to have been hardly dis- 
turbed by remembrance of any failings on its 
part. He has some sharp words for the Gala- 
tian and Corinthian Churches, but none for 
the Philippian. It had noble material to build 
on, and our lesson illustrates the way he built. 
In this section Paul brings forward: 

I. The Christian’s motives [v. 1]. They are 
central in Christian living, the things we have 
oftenest in mind in serving Christ. They in- 
clude: 

1. Comfort in Christ. That is the encour- 
agement and strengthening imparted by his 
presence. To realize that he is near makes 
difficulties vanish and duties grow easy. 

The consolation of love. That is the sat- 
isfaction experienced in ministering to those 
in need of sympathy, counsel, or any other 
help. How it lifts one up to find himself use- 
ful to those who have won his affection! 

3. Fellowship of the Spirit. That is the 
sharing of Christian experiences with those 
in whom he dwells. It is fostered by personal 
conversation on religious themes of common 
interest. How much more real and powerful 
the Christian life becomes when we see its 
working in intimacy with others who know 
him as wedo! The prayer meeting ought to 
furnish that fellowship of the Spirit which 
kindles the whole church to constantly deeper 
earnestness and faith. 

4. Compassion. That is the tender emotion 
which is ready to forgive, ready to lift up the 
fallen, quick to cheer the discouraged. The 
combination of these motives cannot fail to 
make any one Christlike. 

II. The Christian life [vs. 2+]. How ought 
these motives to manifest themselves ? 

1. In unity. How ean there be discord and 
division in a church or a community where 
that spirit rules which Paul so simply de- 
scribes? Men and women who have that 
spirit are not only careful not to offend one 
another, but have such mutual respect that 
they harmonize those around them. Each 
finds in the opinions and plans of the others 
something to learn, and all aim at the same 
end. With such a spirit the greatest diversity 
does not mar unity. 

2. Humility. Those who have faith in the 
Christian character of their brethren are 
ashamed of strife. They are not thinking of 
winning the admiration of others, but looking 
to see what is admirable in others. When 
each esteems most what is best in others he 
cultivates what is best in himself. 

3. Unselfishness. Heaven is created where 
each rejoices in the highest welfare of his fel- 
lowmen, and these are not a vague mass of 


humanity, but are the persons who live near- | 
est to him, whose excellences he counts as his | 


own because they all belong to one Master, 
who is supremely loved. Make the next life 
to yours happier and better day by day, and 
you hasten the perfection of the kingdom of 
God in the whole world. 

III. The Christian’s example. It is the 
mind of Christ. He exhibited it by the re- 
nunciation of the highest possessions and 
privileges, of being in the place of God him- 
self, that he might make men like ourselves, 
and ourselves also, share forever in what he 
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for the time surrendered. He took our in- 
firmities, bore our sicknesses, yes, our sins 
even, dying on the cross for us. That is the 
supreme ideal. Let us keep it always before 
our eyes. Let it be the measure of each daily 
service we would render. 

IV. The Christian's expectation [vs. 9-11]. 
It is to see the glory of Jesus Christ. For 
that Jesus prayed ‘‘that, where I am, they 
also may be with me; that they may behold 
my glory which thou hast given me.’’ That 
is the essence of the gospel. All the world 
and all worlds are to acknowledge him as 
Lord. We ought oftener to dwell on this con- 
summation for which Christians work. It is 
for that end that they covenant together in 
the Church of Christ. No one man can come 
up to the measure of Christ, or even to his 
imperfect understanding of Christ. But we 
look forward to the fulfillment of our prayers 
and labors—to the time when the whole hu- 
man race shall attain unto ‘‘ the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.”” That will have its effect, beyond 
our conception, not only on the minds, but 
even on the bodies, of men which now pass so 
quickly to decay. ‘‘We wait for a Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall fashion anew 
the body of our humiliation, that it may De 
conformed to the body of his glory, according 
to the working whereby he is able even to 
subdue all things unto himself.’’ 

That consummation, though in the future, 
has begun already to be a reality to those who 
know Christ. ‘We see not yet all things 
subjected to him. But we behold him who 
hath been made a little lower than the angels, 


even Jesus, because of the suffering of death | 


crowned with glory and honor, that by the | 
grace of God he should taste death for every 
man.” 

In this glory of the risen Son of God to be | 
disclosed to us we see the everlasting glory 
which is our inheritance through him. Read | 
farther on in this letter to the Philippians | 
(ch. 3: 7-14). If we are found in Christ, his | 
glory will be ours. And his triumph will be | 
complete. Every faithful Christian listens 
for “‘great voices in heaven, saying, The king- 
dom of the world is become the kingdom of | 
our Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall | 
reign forever and ever.” | 

With this expectation the great apostle la- 
bored and gave his life. He counted his life | 
as nothing, if only he might win Christ and be | 
found in him. That is the goal for which we, 
as Christians, strive, and it grows more real 
and wonderful as we approach it, till at last | 
it shall fill all ourjvision. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Nov. 28-Dec. 4. Christian Considera- 
6 for Others. Rom. 15: 1-7; Gal. 5: 22-26; | 
6: 1-5; Phil. 2: 1-11; 1 Cor. 13. 
The cruelty of thoughtlessness. The claim of the 
weak. The imitation of Christ. 
(See prayer meeting editorial. ]} 








A The latest word of science simply corrobo- 
rates the veidict of common sense that such 
“journalism” as the Middle and New Eng- | 
land States have suffered from during re- | 
cent weeks will be responsible for many mur- 
ders and deeds of violence. Minds weak in 
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caliber, souls already debased through the 
baleful influence of the suggestive details of 
the many murder trials, will be weakened and 
accelerated toward total collapse. ‘The Bos- 
ton Transcript well says: 

Is there not in equity a strong need of pro- 
tecting legally the public mind from the 
wholesale spread of murder germs by means 
of the accounts of contagious iniquity in the 
daily press? The law against the circulation 
of immoral prints and pictures is made and 
partially enforced in the interests of public 
health, decency, order and safety, not to cater 
to priggishness or prudery. In like manner 
restrictions upon the newpaper exploitation 
of murders, whose motive causes are usually 
in some sinks of diseased humanity, may nor- 
mally and rightfully be demanded one day by 
the people of a State like Massachusetts. 
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Alum in baking pow- 
der is not good for the 
health. But alum is 
cheap and that is why 
it is used in ordinary 
baking powders. 

There is no alum in 
Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der; it is made of pure 
cream of tartar. Cleve- 
land’s baking powder 
is a good leave.er, and 
it is wholesome. 
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Company’s 
Extract of 
Beef 


is the essence of all that is 
best in beef. Only the best 
ge of the best cattle, raised 
y the company on their 
own grazing fields in Uru- 
ay, are used, That’s why 
it is the best, and for over 
thirty years un: oo 
for purity and fine flavor, 


Fcr iraproved and economic Cookery 
For refreshing, nourishing Beef Tea 
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aan, What Some of the Subscribers of The Congregationalist say of the Illuminated Bible: 

Anal “ Bible delivered this morning—many thanks. It is a wonder for beauty and cheapness.’’—16 Nov., 1897. 
, “T am greatly delighted with the Illuminated Bible. It is both a Commentary and a Picture Gallery of 


moe no inferior character. Not only the children are drawn to its striking and beautiful illustrations, but the grown folks 
are wonderfully taken with it.”—16 Nov., 1897. 


“ Mr. 





speaks of it so highly that I should be pleased to examine for myself.”—16 Nov., 1897. 


“The Bibles came in good shape. The type is clear, illustrations fine and paper good, and unlike family Bibles 
in general they are easily handled. [| am more than satisfied with editions received.”—15 Nov., 1897. 
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“The illuminated Bible is satisfactory in every way. It will be a very profitable study not for weeks or months 
only but for a lifetime. Thanking you for offering such a grand book s» reasonably.’’—-12 Nov., 1897. 
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Curious Funeral Customs 


The land of Tibet is still closed to Chris- | 


tian missions, but natives of that country who | 
have gone beyond its boundaries have been | 
converted and missions are planted on its | 
borders. In the Indian Witness Miss M. A. 


Sheldon describes a tour which she made last | 
June, with eight other missionaries, through | 


Bijas Bhot, a country of high mountain | 
ranges, north of Tibet. In one village they | 
witnessed curious funeral customs. 


Eight funerals of ‘all who had died in 
Gwinji during the year were being cele- 
brated! The funeral ceremonies last 
about five days. Of course the dead had 
long since been disposed of, but they were 
represented by sheep and images. At 


each house where a death had occurred | 
2 L He shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, 
Some of these had ‘“‘pugrees”’ tied about | 


there were two fine Tibetan sheep tied. 


their heads, and their wool was colored 
with dye. The spirits of the dead are 
supposed to enter these sheep. They are 
fed with rice, wheat and liquor, and wept 
and mourned over by the relatives of the 
deceased. Other quantities of food are 
offered to the images which are not eaten; 
most of it is spilled upon the ground. 
There is dancing about the images in 
which the women and men take part in 
single file, with a very weird effect. There 


is a great deal of home-made liquor drunk | 
and the people of Gwinji presented a very | 
dissipated appearance. Two of our coolies, | 
in spite of our warnings, became intoxi- | 


cated. It was several days before they 


the liquor. All this is supposed to be 
very acceptable to the spirits of the dead. 
On the closing day the goats are driven 
out fiercely with sticks upon the moun- 
tains, a long way from home, and left 
there. The idea is, as expressed by the 
Bhotiyas: ‘Now, we have done all we 
can to please you, your spirit must never 
trouble us again!’ People come in holi- 
day attire from long distances to attend 
these funerals or “‘dhudings,” as they are 
called. The village presents the appear- 
ance of a great festival. Schools, where 
there are any, are closed, and all work is 
suspended. 


Gems from an Old Divine 


PHILIP HENRY’S QUAINT AND WISE SAYINGS 





It is guilt that makes a prison. 
All is well that ends everlastingly well. 


As good say nothing, as nothing to the pur- 
pose. 


There is a mean, if we could hit it, between 
foolhardiness and faint-heartedness. 


See to it that your work be not undone when 
your time is done, lest you be undone. 


When I have been most careful in doing 
God’s work God has been the most faithful in 
doing mine. 

He that would not die when he must, and he 
that would die when he must not, are both 
alike cowards. 


It is a sign we gallop in our way when the 
dogs follow barking. Slack not your pace 
though they do so. 


It is most proper to preach of Christ on the 
Lord’s Day, to preach of sin on fast days, and 
to preach of duty on both. 


A spirit without the grace of Christ is a field 
without a fence, a fool without understanding ; 
it is a horse without a bridle and a house with- 
out furniture; it is a ship without tackle and 
a soldier without armor; it is a cloud without 
rain and a carcass without soul; it is a tree 
without fruit and a traveler without a guide. 


God hath three hands wherewith he distrib- 
utes earthly things: A hand of common provi- 
dence; with this he feeds the ravens when 
they cry. A hand of special love; with this 
he feeds his children who commit their way to 
him and trust in him. A hand of anger and 
wrath; with this he gives to those who are 
impatient. 
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An Order of Worship for Christmastide 


SONGS OF THE ADVENT AND NATIVITY 


sz The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed ) 
2 in small type between brae kets wherever they occur in the Service. s 


| ORGAN PRELUDE. 
MINISTER.—Sing, O heavens ; and be joyful, O earth : and break forth into singing, 
O mountains : for the Lord hath comforted his people, and will have compassion 
upon his afflicted. 

SONG OF ‘‘ THE SWEET PSALMIST”’ 
There shall be one that ruleth over men righteously, 
That ruleth in the fear of God, 


A morning without clouds ; 
When the tender grass springeth out of the earth, 
Through clear shining after rain. 
ANTHETI1. (Choir.) (( Or the following hymn may be sung by the congregation standing. 
Shout the glad tidings, exultingly sing.—Muhlenberg. 
MESSIANIC SONG OF THE JEWISH CHURCH 
MINISTER.—I will sing of the mercies of the Lord forever: 
With my mouth will I make known thy faithfulness to all generations. 
PeorLe.—Thou spakest in vision to thy saints, 
And saidst, I have laid help upon one that is mighty ; 
I have exalted one chosen out of the people. 
He shall cry unto me, thou art my father, 


completely recovered from the effects of | My God, and the rock of my salvation. 


I also will make him my first born, 

The highest of the kings of the earth. 
He shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with judgment. 


The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
And the hills, in righteousness. 

He shall judge the poor of the people, 

He shall save the children of the needy, 

And break in pieces the oppressor. 


He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass: 
As showers that water the earth. 

In his days shall the righteous flourish ; 

And abundance of peace, till the moon be no more. 


He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 
Yea all kings shall fall down before him : 
All nations shall serve him. 


For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth; 
And the poor, that hath no helper. 
He shall have pity om the poor and needy, 
And the souls of tle needy h > :hall save. 
He shall redeem their sou! from oppression and violence; 
And precious shall their blood be in his sight. 
His name shall endure forever; 
His name shall be continued as long as the sun: 


And men shall be blessed in him; 
All nations shall call him happy. 
(er When the following ancient doxology is not chanted, it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 
Blessed be the Lord God, the | God of | Israel, 
Who only | doeth | wondrous | things: 
And blessed be his glorious | name for | ever; 
And let the whole earth be filled with his | glory. A-men and A-men. 


HYMN. (gq Congregation will rise and sing.) 
To hail thy rise, thou better Sun.—Morison. 


SONG OF MARY.—MAGNIFICAT 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON :— 


My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

For he hath looked upon the low estate of his handmaiden: 
For, behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 
For he that is mighty hath done to me great things; 

And holy is his name. 

And his mercy is unto generations and generations 

Of them that fear him. 

He hath shewed strength with his arm; 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their set, 
He hath put down princes from their thrones, 
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And hath exalted them of low degree. 

The hungry he hath filled with good things; 
And the rich he hath sent empty away. 

He hath holpen Israel his servant, 

That he might remember mercy 

As he spake unto our fathers 

Toward Abraham and his seed forever. 


SANCTUS. 


(This may be omitted when so desired.) 
SONG OF ZACHARIAS.—BENEDICTUS [Luke 1: 68-79.) 
GLORIA TIBI. 


(Choir. 
SONG OF THE ANGELS.—GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 

MINISTER.—And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by night. And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them ; and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling-clothes, lying ina manger. And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace, good will toward men. 


(Here may be sung any anthem based on the preceding Scripture, or the following hymn may be sung by the 
congregation.) 


HYTSIN. 


(This may be omitted when desired.) 


(ta Congregation standing.) (When an anthem has been sung this hymn will be omitted.) 
Hark! what mean those holy voices.—Cawood. 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
HYTIN. 


(Minister.) [Luke 2: 15-20. The Visit of the Shepherds.) 


(ta~ Congregation will rise and sing.) 
O come, all ye faithful.—Mercer. 


SONG OF SIMEON.—NUNC DIMITTIS 

MINISTER.—And behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was Simeon ; 
and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel: and 
the Holy Ghost was upon him. And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, 
that he should not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. And he came by 
the Spirit into the temple ; and when the parents brought in the child Jesus, to do 
for him after the custom of the law, then took he him up in his arms, and blessed 
God, and said, 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de | part ‘in | peace: || ac | cord ‘ing | to ‘thy | word, 
For mine | eyes ‘have | seen: || thy | — ‘sal | va. — | tion, 
Which thou | hast * pre | pared: || before the | face * of | all *— | people; 
To be a light to } lighten * the | Gentiles : || and to be the glory of thy | peo ‘ple | 

Is‘rajel. A*‘—] MEN. 
CHANT. (ta When the Nunc Dimittis is not chanted it will be read by minister and people ia unison.) 
OFFERING. 
PRAYER. 


HYTIN. (te Congregation will rise and sing.) 


Angels from the realms of glory.—Montgomery. 
ADDRESS OR SERMON. 


PRAYER. [The following prayer may be said by the minister.) 
MINISTER.—Grant unto us, we pray thee, O Lord our God, that we who rejoice to 
keep the feast of the nativity of Jesus may by walking worthily of him attain to fel- 
lowship with him. Breathe into our hearts the spirit of Jesus, that we may dwell 
among men in brotherly love. Every year as this joyful festival comes round may 
it find the world more and more in harmony with thy will, which has been made 
known to us through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
HYMN. (eg Congregation will rise and sing.) 

It came upon the midnight clear.—Sears. 
BENEDICTION. 
MINISTER.—Now the Lord of peace himself give us peace at all times, in all ways. 
The Lord be with us all. Amen. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by the choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 





NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with 
hymns and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 
100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist Services are issued 
at regular intervals—a complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price 
(not less than 6 services in 1897-98) 15 cents, which also includes a complete set.of the 
Jirst three series. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ist SERIES, 1-20. 1— Thanksgiving. 


15 — Children’s 


2— Pilgrim 


Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—KEaster. 14—Memorial Day. _ 

Sunday. 16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy 
Youth. 8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WoRSHIP, 
17—“ Abide with us.” 18—‘ Eternal light of light.” 19—‘*I will extol ae ti > God a yon = _ = a 
is closing.” 2d SERIES, 21-26. 21—“I Am.” 22—“I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—“ m the Light of the 
World.” 24—" I fate Good Shepherd.” 25—I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 26—‘“I Am the Living One.” 
3d SERIES, 27-33. 27—The Master and His Disciples. 28—Whitsuntide. 29—Simon Peter. 30—James. 
31—John. 32—Paul. 33—An Order of Morning Worship. 4th SERIES, 34- 34—Forefathers’ Day (2d 


Service). 35—Christmas (2d Service). 36— 
Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
Services, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Supremacy of the Bible 


Many have been trained to believe that 
every statement in the Bible is historically 
exact and to be accepted as literal record of 
fact. When they find evidence that some 
things they supposed were history are para- 
bles and others poems, they raise the perplex- 
ing question whether, after all, the Bible is 
really from God. They find it difficult to 
comprehend how parable and poem can be 
made to convey truth more profound and com- 
prehensive than is possible in the mere tran- 
script of fact. Dean Farrar, in his book just 
issued—The Bible, Its Meaning and Suprem- 
acy—offers an excellent illustration of this 
greater conception of the truth of the Bible in 
his treatment of the first chapters of the book 
of Genesis. To him these records of begin- 
nings are a parable which not only tells the 
earliest spiritual history of the race, but re- 
veals the processes by which human souls are 
continually struggling with temptation and 
gaining the knowledge of God. He says: 


The inspired character of the narrative 
is to me evinced by the fact that all the 
literature of the world has failed to set 
forth for human warning any sketch of 
the course of temptation which is com- 
parable in insight to this ancient allegory. 
The effect of a prohibition in producing 
in man’s free will a tendency to disobe- 
dience; the peril of tampering with tempta- 
tion and lingering curiously in its vicin- 
ity; the promptings of concupiscence, 
re-enforced by the whisperings of doubt; 
the genesis of sin, from the thought to 
the wish, from the wish to the purpose, 
from the purpose to the act, from the act 
to the repetition, to the habit, to the char- 
acter, to the necessity, to the temptation 
of others; the —— intensity of re- 
action in the sense of fear, shame and of 
an innocence lost forever; the certain and 
natural incidence of retribution; the be- 
ginning of a new life of sorrow and hu- 
miliation; the workings of deathful con- 
sequence with all the inevitable certainty 
of a natural law—all this, and the awful 
truth that death is the wages of sin, and 
the fruit of sin, and that death is sin, 
have been set forth since then by all the 
loftiest literature of the world. Yet all 
the literature of the world, even when it 
speaks through the genius of a Dante and 
a Milton, has added, and can add, nothing 
essential to the primeval story of Gen- 
esis, which it can but illustrate and ex- 
pand. 





Plaint of the Pessimist 


We do not know in what periodical the fol- 
lowing verses first appeared. But we com- 
mend them to the attention of those who com- 
plain that times are all the while growing 
worse and that there is nothing worth living 
for: 


Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food; 

Nothing to wear but clothes, 
To keep us from going nude. 


Nothing to breathe but air— 
Quick as a flash ’tis gone; 

Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand but on. 


Nothing to sing but songs, 
Ah well! Alas! Alack! 

Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 


Nothing to read but words, 
Nothing to cast but votes; 
Nothing to hear but sounds, 
Nothing to sail but boats. 


Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed; 

Nothing to weep but tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


Nothing to see but sights, 
Nothing to quench but thirst; 
Nothing to have but what we’ve got— 
Thus through life we’re cursed. 


Nothing to strike but a gait— 
Everything moves that goes; 
Nothing at all but common sense 
Can ever withstand these woes. 
—Ben King. 
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Letter from London 


International Council Preacher 

British Congregationalists are looking 
forward to the International Council in 
1899, and arrangements are well in hand. 
It is too early yet to say whether the 
English delegation will amount to 100, 
the number suggested by the American 
committee, but a substantial and influen- 
tial representation may be confidently ex- 
pected. The Congregationalist’s article 
anticipating the council attracted atten- 
tion, the Independent reprinting it in full 
and other journals quoting from it. The 
English committee, consisting of Drs. 
Berry, Rogers, Brown, Mackennal, Bar- 
rett, Rev. Andrew Mearns, Rev. D. B. 
Hooke, Messrs. Albert Spicer, M. P., 
W. Crosfield and A. J. Shepheard, have, 
after careful consideration, unanimously 
resolved to recommend that Principal 
Fairbairn be invited to preach the ser- 
mon. It was felt that he is pre-eminently 
fitted for the task and worthy of the 
honor, and no doubt the choice will give 
satisfaction to the American brethren. 
The churches are realizing an increasing 
sense of indebtedness to the scholarship 
and genius of Dr. Fairbairn, who on every 
great occasion seems to eclipse all his 
previous efforts. The Doctor now has 
under consideration another important 
invitation—to deliver the Haskell lectures 
in India next winter. He has been much 
influenced by the representations made to 
him by missionaries, and my impression 
is that he will accept the invitation. But 
the principal of Mansfield has become so 
intimately related to the life of the city 
and the university that his withdrawal 
from Oxford for so considerable a period 
would be a serious loss. 


P. B. Meyer’s Visit 

The minister of Christ Church, West- 
minster, whose influence in London con- 
tinues to strengthen and deepen, is pre- 
paring to visit America early next year. 
He.is loath to interrupt his regular work, 
but could not resist his pressing invita- 
tions. He will probably arrive in the 
States some time during the month of 
January and remain abouta month. It is 
reported that applications for Mr. Meyer’s 
services have come from the leading cities” 
from New York to Kansas, with promises 
of the united support of ministers and 
religious workers. It is proposed that he 
begin work in Albany, N. Y., proceed to 
Rochester, and possibly Buffalo, and then 
go on to Chicago, Kansas City, Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, and doubtless other 
cities will be included in the itinerary. 


Dr. Clifford’s Return 

The interchange of visits between Amer- 
ican and British religious leaders is now 
practically continuous, and is unquestion- 
ably productive of much good. You now 
have with you Dr. Berry, bearing a fra- 
ternal letter from the National Council 
of Free Churches to the churches of 
America, and shortly after his return Mr. 
Meyer will set out for your shores. If 
you were disappointed in not seeing more 
of Dr. Clifford, he was certainly not less 
disappointed at not being able to see more 
of you, and it is not improbable he will 
seek to repair the loss next year or at no 
very distant date. On returning home, 
after his seven-months’ tour round the 
world, he has received a welcome almost 
national in extent and unsurpassable in 
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enthusiasm. His congregation did every- 
thing they could to make his home-com- 
ing joyous. The church building was over- 
hauled, his vestry was far more luxuri- 
ously furnished than any apartment in 
his own modest dwelling, and he was pre- 
sented with a valuable gold watch to re- 
place the one that went down in the Tas- 
mania. Not expecting such a gift, he had 
provided himself with a “respectable 
Waterbury.”’ It so happened that the 
Sunday on which Dr. Clifford returned to 
his pulpit was the thirty-ninth anniver- 
sary to a day of the commencement of his 
ministry in London; his text was Ps. 71: 
16. The Doctor has not come back quite 
so much stronger as his friends hoped 
that he would. He humorously pictured 
himself as a returned prodigal who had 
wasted some of his substance in what 
they think riotous working. He says he 
found it easier to speak than to refuse the 
numerous pressing invitations. But the 
truth is it is simply impossible for Dr. 
Clifford to rest. The measure of his ac- 
tivity and of his interest in American in- 
stitutions may be judged by the continu- 
ous round of visits he paid during the 
two days he spent in New York. 
Tammany Victory: Feeling in England 

The news of the victory of Tammany 
was received in this country with uni- 
versal disappointment and regret. The 
development of the contest was followed 
with the keenest interest from day to 
day, and the long cable dispatches that 
appeared in our papers were eagerly 
scanned. There was a general hope, if 
not expectation, that Tammany might be 
defeated. The death of Henry George 
called forth expressions of profound sym- 
pathy, and earnest tributes were paid 
to his character and work. Rightly or 
wrongly, the result of the election is re- 
garded as a serious blow to the principle 
of democracy, and conservative journals 
are of course making the most of it. We 
sympathize with the enormous difficulties 
caused by the mixture of races in your 
country, believing that the real American 
people are just as much opposed to cor- 
ruption as we are. We have our faults, 
but it is not too much to say that such 
wholesale and unblushing dishonesty and 
favoritism as appear to prevail in some 
American cities are quite unknown, and 
we hope are impossible, in this country. 
Every now and then a municipality be- 
trays a tendency to jobbery, but those re- 
sponsible for it are invariably rejected at 
the polls as soon as the people have an 
opportunity of pronouncing judgment. 
Congregationalism in London 

The London Congregational Union, 
whose half-yearly meeting has been held 
this week, is, under the direction of its 
secretary, Rev. Andrew Mearns, render- 
ing effective service in strengthening and 
developing Congregationalism in the me- 
tropolis. With the rapid increase of the 
population and the steady drift of the 
best elements to the suburbs, the prob- 
lem becomes every year more difficult. 
Not only have central churches to be 
maintained, but new ones have to be con- 
tinually planted on the outskirts of the 
city. In proportion to the population the 
religious accommodation in London is 
far more inadequate than in any other 
city, the present provision being for thir- 
ty-two per cent. of the population, in- 
stead of fifty per cent., the estimated 
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requirement. It is calculated that Con- 
gregationalists ought to provide five per 
cent. of accommodation, their actual con- 
tribution being three and a half per cent. 
Mr. Mearns declares that there is imme- 
diate need of over ninety chapels, each to 
seat 1,000 people. At least some of these 
will be erected in the course of the next 
few years as a result of the church exten- 
sion movement throughout the country. 
Sunday in London 

Whilst there is undoubted need of more 
church buildings, it is anything but easy 
to get people into some that already ex- 
ist. In the suburbs, where there are no 
counter attractions, most churches are 
tolerably well filled at both services, but 
town churches are meeting with growing 
competition of a worldly kind. <A consid- 
erable section of the populace are anxious 
to turn Sunday into a mere pleasure day, 
and a silent but persistent movement 
is being made towards the opening of 
places of amusement on the Lord’s Day. 
“Sacred ”’ concerts have been followed by 
some that do not pretend to be sacred, 
with recitations and a little ‘‘action”’ 
thrown in. A leading music hall has just 
been opened on Sundays, and whilst so 
far the program has been confined to 
music, there is little doubt that the idea 
is to see just how far it is possible to go 
in the present state of the law in the di- 
rection of Sunday entertainment. Money 
has been taken for admission, and this is 
a direct infringement of the Lord’s Day 
observance act. But this is an old enact- 
ment and many of its provisions have 
long been ignored. The matter has been 
brought before the London County Coun- 
cil, and it remains to be seen whether it 
will take any action. ,“‘ Citizen Sunday,” 
Oct. 31, was duly observed, though not 
with any special enthusiasm. While the 
300 preachers who delivered sermons for 
the occasion did not unite in urging any 
specific reform, they did useful service in 
reminding congregations of their civic 
duties. 
Death of a Veteran 

Dr. John Stoughton, who passed peace- 
fully away on an October Sunday, had 
lived so long that he was personally un- 
known to the present generation. Born 
so far back as 1807, after an active and 
most useful and honorable career, he spent 
the last twenty years in retirement. His 
Ecclesiastical History of England and 
other works are a valuable legacy. The 
memorial sermon at Kensington Chapel, 
where Dr. Stoughton ministered for thirty- 
one years, was appropriately preached 
by Dr. Guinness Rogers. Dr. Stoughton 
has been called a ‘moderate Congrega- 
tionalist,”’ but Dr. Rogers said that de- 
scription should be largely discounted. 
In his attachment to Congregational prin- 
ciples he was as resolute as the most 
pugnacious champion. He was ‘ moder- 
ace”’ simply in the sense that he loved to 
look on the brighter side. He was a 
catholic Congregationalist. It was some- 
times said that Dr. Stoughton was to 
the Congregational churches what Dean 
Stanley was to the Anglican Church, but 
Dr. Rogers thought that, too, must be re- 
ceived with qualification. One thing was 
certain, that in his fidelity to evangelical 
truth he never swerved. His liberality 
was from the heart—a kindly sentiment, 
not a faltering conviction. 

Nov. 3. ALBION. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE VERACITY OF THE HEXATEUCH 

From the Pentateuch to the Hexateuch is 
but a step. A generation ago Dr. S. C. Bart- 
lett met the attacks of Colenso by a series of 
articles on the Pentateuch (Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1863-4). In 1870 he contributed to Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary the American addition to the 
article Pentateuch. In 1882, when the Robert- 
son-Smith controversy was at its hight, he 
delivered the Stone lectures at Princeton 
Seminary, afterwards published in the book 
entitled Sources of History in the Pentateuch. 
Iie now sends forth a larger work the title of 
which is given above. It will be welcomed bya 
multitude of ministers and laymen who see no 
reason to revise radically their opinions on the 
early books of Scripture, but who have become 
somewhat restive under the persistent attacks 
of the analytical critics. Dr. Green’s Unity 
of Genesis is too technical for these readers, 
while Dr. Behrends’s book is too slight. Thus 
Dr. Bartlett will meet a felt want. 

The author brings out well a few strong 
points; for instance, that historical tradition 
is often a broader and sounder base for belief 
than documentary evidence; it is not because 
of the Bradford manuscript that we credit the 
story of the Pilgrims. Pages 78-83 furnish a 
very able argument for dating the account of 
the tabernacle in Mosaic times. Pages 85-92 
have a similar bearing on the residence of 
Israel in Egypt. In one passage there is a 
hint at an important possibility: 

If the alleged documents could be proved to 
have originated many hundred years after the 
events, they would lose their weight as _ his- 
tory, unless it could be shown that they rested 
on other narratives or documents coeval, or 
nearly so, with the events |p. 312). 

A similar concession comes from the oppo- 
site camp, when G, Buchanan Gray writes as 
follows in the Expositor for September: 


The question is not, Does the priestly code 
contain ancient material? For that, particu- 
larly in the case of the names, is inconclusive. 
The crucial question is, Does it contain noth- 
ing but what is in every respect ancient? In 
other words, Was it compiled late or early? 
Compare what Dr. Bartlett says about the 
unknown extent of Ezra’s revision. 

If one seems to discern here the outlines of 
a shield that is both gold and silver, it must 
be plainly understood that this is not our 
author’s point of view. He takes his side 
frankly and defends it stoutly. The sugges- 
tion just quoted from him was not put forth 
as a compromise. His tone throughout is not 
irenic but polemic, as when the analysis of the 
deluge story is pronounced ‘ transparently 
futile.’ But something will have to be con- 
ceded to literary criticism. Historical and 
archeological research can do much, but not 
all things. No amount of antiquarian lore ex- 
pended on the geographical allusions in Mal- 
ory’s King Arthur could make the narrative 
credible. As Cuvier could construct a skeleton 
from a bone, so a modern scholar, finding in 
the book before us the two forms, Iriarku and 
Eriarku, would declare infallibly that the au- 
thor’s sources belonged to two different schools 
of Assyriology, and: that his copyist was a 
New Englander. Let us give due and full 
weight to all sides of the complicated problem, 
“Whence came the books of the Hexateuch? ”’ 
assured that all real discoveries will har- 
monize. 

We cannot dismiss the volume without in- 
veighing against its multiform demerits on 
the score of accuracy. ‘The five errata dis- 
played at the end have a lonely look beside 
the more than one hundred which we have 
detected. Much of the discredit should be 
shared by the publisher, whose proof-reader 
ought to do penance for letting pass such 
forms as ‘‘sientific,”’ ‘* Ersther,”’ ‘‘enlosing,”’ 
and “ Egpyt” (the pit to which the Midianites 
earried Joseph). For the sake of the truth, to 
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which the book is dedicated, let us have a re- 
vision. [F. H. Revell Co. $1.50.) 
FREE BANKING 

Just at present the subject of this book, 
with several collateral topies, e. g., the reform 
of our currency and others, is unusually 
prominent before the public mind. The au- 
thor, Mr. J. A. B. Dilworth, proposes a rem- 
edy for existing troubles which in our past 
history has been tried for a considerable time 
with a result generally regarded by the com- 
mon people as well as by financiers as, on 
the whole, a failure. But Mr. Dilworth claims 
that its disadvantages were not greater than 
those attending the system which succeeded 
it and still is in existence, and, indeed, not 
greater than those which would attend any 
other system likely to be proposed. His the- 
ory is that of free banking, the establishment 
of small local banks wherever communities 
desire them, having their circulation based 
upon real estate. He makes out an interest- 
ing and suggestive argument in their favor, 
which we commend to the attention of all in- 
terested. The facility with which such banks 
san be organized and safely carried on, and 
the fact that their exposure to perilin a gen- 
eral financial crisis is slight, as well as the 
fact that, were they abundant, a general finan- 
cial crisis would be less likely to occur, all are 
earnestly urged. 

But, to our thinking, far too little weight is 
conceded to the serious objection, which is 
frankly admitted, that the money of such 
banks would circulate only locally, so that, in 
this age of incessant intercommunication and 
travel, delays arising from the necessity of 
securing money everywhere good would be 
grave. He would not do away with such 
money, but would supplement it by local cur- 
rency issued by local banks. There is a great 
deal of common sense in his book, and its 
spirit is most excellent. There is nothing of 
the demagogue about him, and in the main he 
holds an even balance between political par- 
ties and financial theories. Bimetallism, he 
believes, could be successfully established 
only by the united efforts of the commercial 
nations of the world. The national bank cur- 
rency he criticises severely, and with consid- 
erable justice, for its lack of flexibility. 

We cannot agree with his position that phi- 
lanthropy and Christianity, as well as selfish 
brutality, declare that if either the debtor or 
the creditor class must suffer by currency 
legislation the burden should fall entirely 
upon the creditor class. The burden in our 
judgment should not fall solely upon any 
class, but upon the whole people. Creditors 
are no more justly objects of unfair treatment 
than debtors are. Overstatements such as 
this occur from time to time in the book. 
Nevertheless, as we have said, in the main 
it is a fair and temperate discussion. The 
demonstration that the local banks proposed 
would develop the prosperity of their respect- 
ive communities, and would not be tempted to 
any overissue of bank bills because their self- 
interest would prevent is one of the most in- 
teresting passages. Weare by no means con- 
vineed of the conclusiveness of the author’s 
reasoning, but we welcome his book as an 
honest and thoughtful effort to promote a 
practical solution of the great problem. (Con- 
tinental Publishing Co. $1.00). 

RELIGIOUS 

Mrs. Ward—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps—in 
writing The Story of Jesus Christ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00] undertook a very difficult 
work but one for which her inherited ten- 
dencies, her natural sympathies, her training 
and her experience have qualified her well. 
Surely no reader will dispute her success. 
Avoiding theological, critical and purely his- 
torical temptations, if indeed they existed for 
her, she has written simply and tenderly a 
narrative of the earthly life of our Lord. 
The difference in favor of this as compared 
with previous volumes of the same sort, sev- 
eral of which we have seen, is that this illus- 
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trates not only an intellectual and a literary 
but also a spiritual fitness for the effort in a 
higher degree than any of them. Imagination 
supplements fact without veiling or distorting 
it. The power of vivid conception is equaled 
by that of lucid, consistent description. The 
progress of the story from opening to climax 
is like the flow of a strong, increasing stream. 
Instead of merely rewriting a familiar nar- 
rative in new phrases Mrs. Ward has enabled 
the reader to enter in an unusual degree into 
the spirit of the Lord himself, to live his hu- 
man life again with him. The impression of 
the holy and beautiful life, so sympathetically 
portrayed, is powerful indeed. Whether or 
not one agrees fully with the author as to the 
comparative importance of some matters, all 
will concede that she has rightly understood 
the true significance of the divine incarnation 
and has made it easier to be understood by 
others. The volume is richly illustrated. 

Topical Analysis of the Bible [Butler Bible 
Work Co. $3.50], by Dr. J. G. Butler, pur- 
ports to contain a restatement of its moral and 
spiritual truths drawn directly from the in- 
spired text. The author’s method is simple. 
He has made a list of truths which seem to 
him to be enforced in the Bible and a collee- 
tion of all the texts which bear upon each sub- 
ject. These texts are carefully analyzed in 
order that their different teachings may be 
made clear, and to each text are added the 
truths which appear to flow therefrom. The 
language is abbreviated as much as possible, 
yet sufficient plainness is preserved. The 
author’s purpose has been to confine himself 
to vital and helpful themes. ‘Those which are 
simply interesting because of mystery or the 
fact that they are disputed are disregarded. 
No comprehensive and systematic system of 
Christian truth is urged. No attempt to har- 
monize statements of the Bible with philo- 
sophie truth is made. The aim merely is to 
explain what the Scripture says. The volume 
differs from other somewhat similar volumes 
in method and in purpose and is not intended 
for a reference book so much as for an exposi- 
tional treatise. The arrangement of the mate- 
rial is orderly and the indication of classifica- 
tions by differences in type is well done. So 
far as the author’s judgment as to the selec- 
tion of topics is to be trusted—and certainly he 
has included in his index most of those of first 
importance—the book will prove a valuable 
aid to the Biblical student. 

The Gist of Japan [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25], by Rev. Dr. R. B. Peery of the Japan- 
ese Lutheran mission, undertakes to give a 
full treatment of mission work in Japan. 
Whether or not the author is correct in his 
belief that no such work has yet appeared, 
there certainly is room for the book, although 
a great deal of its matter is familiar. He dis- 
cusses the land and the people in respect to 
their characteristics, customs, religion, ete., 
from the point of view of a missionary, and 
describes the history of missions, the qualifi- 
cations for mission work and the difficulties 
and problems which are encountered. The 
chapter on qualifications is one of the most 
valuable. But the whole book is abundantly 
worthy of careful and general reading by 
Christian people. We have been impressed 
by the self-control of the author, who is a 
loyal and zealous believer in missions and full 
of hopefulness for their future, but who does 
not fail to state facts as they are and to avoid 
raising unjustifiable expectations. ‘The book 
is very comprehensive and carefully written, 
and is prettily illustrated. 

Another volume relating to missionary work 
is On the Indian Trail [F. H. Revell Co, 
$1.00], by Rev. E. R. Young. It describes 
missionary service among the Cree and Saul- 
teaux Indians. It is not.a continuous narra- 
tive, but a collection of spirited chapters on 
different topics, some of which have been 
printed before. It presents the prominent 
features of native Indian life and of mission- 
ary experiences among the Indians to the 
reader, abounds in incident and is one of the 
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most graphic and interesting issues recently 
made in connection with missionary literature. 
It is illustrated. ——The Art of Living, by Rev. 
F. E. Lyon, and The Christian’s Aspirations, 
by Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor [T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Each35 cents], are two little books belong- 
ing to the What Is Worth While series. The 
former is a treatise bearing directly upon the 
definition and enforcement of practical piety. 
The latter is less characteristically religious 
but is animated by the same excellent moral 
spirit. They are tastefully issued and are 
eminently attractive. 

Dr. E. M. Bliss, editor of the Encyclopedia 
of Missions, has prepared a Concise History 
of Missions [F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents], in 
which the material essential to an intelligent 
knowledge of the development and present 
condition of missionary activity is condensed 
into small compass, and is arranged under ap- 
propriate headings. The result is a clear, 
solid, instructive volume, hand- 
somely printed and admirably 
adapted for a hand-book.——Of 
two volumes of the Present Day 
Primer series, issued by the 
F. H. Revell Co., One is Dr. 
fischendorf’s well-known  vol- 
ume, When Were Our Gospels 
Written? [40 cents], with which 
is included the narrative of the 
discovery of the Sinaitie manu- 
seript. Although several editions 
of this book have been issued, 
the demand for it continues, and 
it is now reprinted in a neat and 
convenient form. The other vol- 
ame is Old Testament Criticism 
and the Rights of the Unlearned 
{40 cents], by Dr. John Kennedy, 
and the title expresses aptly its 
purpose, which is to set forth 
the legitimate rights and powers 
of comparatively unlearned Bible 
readers and students in contrast 
with the claims, sometimes ex- 
travagant, of specialists in Bibli- 
eal learning. It antagonizes the 
higher criticism with consider- 
able earnestness and skill. 

The Pew to the Pulpit (F. H. 
Revell Co. 25 cents] contains the 
substance of Justice Brewer’s 
address to the Yale divinity 
students last April upon the 
same subject, which offers sug- 
gestions to the ministry from 
the point of view of the layman. 
It is full of wholesome and per- 
manently valuable truth.—Dr. 
G. H. Trever has gathered into 
his Studies in Comparative The- 
ology (Curts & Jennings. $1.20] 
six lectures delivered by him 
originally before the students of 
Lawrence University. They dis- 
cuss the Oriental religions and 
Christianity, do justice to the fine 
qualities which most of the heathen faiths 
possess, yet exalt Christianity as supreme in 
its claims. Thetintelligent, sympathetic spirit 
and the fair reasoning of the book commend 
it.——In Journeyings Oft {Curts & Jennings. 
$1.00] is a sketch of the life and travels of 
Mrs. Mary C. Nind by Georgiana Baucus. It 
describes the personal history of its subject, 
and especially her travels as the companion of 
Bishop Ninde and his wife during their epis- 
eopal visitation of Methodist missions in 
eastern Asia. It is a graphic account of the 
experiences and observations of mission work 
of an intelligent and conscientious woman, 
familiar in an unusual degree with the spirit 
and methods of women’s missionary societies 
in her own denomination here at home, and 
able to afford to missionaries on the field 
large comfort and assistance while gathering 
at the same time a harvest of impressions and 
suggestions for the Christian public. Mary 
Lyon—Her Life Story (Beard Art & Station- 
ery Co. 40 cents], by Mrs. John Douglass, 
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tells forcibly the familiar but always fresh 
and touching story of the beautiful and influ- 


‘ential life of Mary Lyon. 


From Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. comes 
Sardis and the Spirit-Guese [50 cents], by 
Josephine Rand. It is the story of a dream, 
and in a fanciful yet impressive manner it 
suggests spiritual truth in a way at once in- 
teresting and likely to deepen the desire for 
righteousness. Love’s Messages [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents] offers a novel modi- 
fication of the principle of the ordinary year- 
book. Each page contains a text of Scripture 
and a verse of poetry so arranged as to be 
easily detached from the remainder of the 
page and inclosed in a letter to a friend. 
That remainder consists of a blank whereon 
may be recorded the date, the name of the 
person addressed and any notes desired. The 
idea will strike many people pleasantly and 
the arrangement for carrying it out is ingen- 
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ious.—The Christmas number of the Bibli- 
cal World is being prepared especially with 
reference to boys and girls. It will contain 
articles on the boyhood of Joseph, Moses, 
Daniel and other bible heroes, also on Child 
Life in the Orient and in Missionary Lands. 


STORLES 


The late Robert Louis Stevenson’s St. Ives 
(Charles Scribner’s Sous. $1.50], which Mr. 
A. T. Quiller Couch completed after Mr. 
Stevenson’s death by adding the last six chap- 
ters, is far too long astory. But its excellence 
is demonstrated by its intense interest. It 
describes the adventures of a French pris- 
oner in England in the early part of the pres- 
ent century, and is full of striking adventures 
handled in the author’s own brilliant fashion, 
and the peculiarities of the English, Scotch 
and French of the time are set forth with 
what appears to be photographic fidelity. 
The play of motive and action is exhilarating, 
and the romance of the tale, which is that of 
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both love and danger, is introduced with the 
acute sense of the fitness of things which only 
a master of literary art possesses. Great 
eredit is due to Mr. Quiller Couch for the 
skill with which he has entered into the 
spirit of the original author’s work, and has 
sustained Mr. Stevenson’s manner and style. 
We have even heard the comment made that 
his chapters are the best part of the work. 
Allin all, it is one of the most gratifying of 
the picturesque volumes associated with Mr. 
Stevenson’s name. 

The Hermit of Nottingham (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.75] is an American story by Dr. 
C. C. Abbott. It deals with Philadelphia and 
the country adjacent, with certain family 
groups, with city and suburban characters in 
contrast, and the out of door world. It is a 
bright and readable book, which never rises 
to any lofty hight of literary excellence, yet is 
uniformly pleasing.—In The Man of the 
Family [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00] Christine Reid describes 
the daring and successful at- 
tempt of a young girl to rescue 
a long-lost inheritance and the 
complications growing out of her 
effort. The winsomeness of her 
character and unusualness of the 
conditions of the plot render the 
book more than ordinarily inter- 
esting, and it is excellently writ- 
ten. John Leighton, Jr. (Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25], by Katrina 
Trask, is a character study in 
the form of a novel. It is a 
strong and striking book, sound 
to the core and morally inspir- 
ing, and a wholesome contrast tu 
many of the modern stories in 
which substantially the same sit- 
uations occur. Moreover, it is a 
charming story well told. 

One quickly becomes confused 
in reading Hannah Ann [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50], by Amanda 
M. Douglas, because there are 
so many characters. ‘Those who 
have read her earlier book will 
recognize some of them, if not 
many, but to make acquaintance 
with such a colony of people all 
at once is a severe strain. The 
book is a sequel tv the author’s 
A Little Girl in Old New York, 
and it describes with consider- 
able success the New York of 
fifty years ago. The fortunes of 
these various young people will 
be followed with no little inter- 
est, but the book is not equal to 
some of the author’s other works. 
—The Pride of the Mercers 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25], by 
T. C. DeLeon, is a_ historical 
story of Southern life in the pe- 
riod subsequent to the War of 
the Rebellion. It depicts, with 
rare distinctness, the absorbing and controll- 
ing family pride which has been the charac- 
teristic of so many Southern families, and 
which has been the source of many of their 
mistakes and misfortunes, as well as a power- 
ful incentive to high-minded living and dis- 
tinguished success. The plot is somewhat 
intricate and is skillfully handled. The actors 
take strong hold of the reader, and the book is 
full of vitality. It deals with crime and even 
tragedy, yet it is a helpful, wholesome story, 
as well as one of much more than ordinary 
interest and power. 

Flint (Little, Brown & Co. $2.00], by Maud 
W. Goodwin, is one of the most vivacious and 
sweet-spirited of recent novels. Here, too, 
the characters have been drawn with unusual 
delicacy and firmness, and the plot has been 
worked out with excellent success. The only 
blemish is the tragedy near the close, which 
does not seem either needful or appropriate, 
but in spite of that the book is charming, and 
it is as amusing as it is otherwise admirable. 
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The scene, for the larger part, is laid on the 
New England coast.——Another story by 
Ernst Eckstein, which Mary J. Safford has 
translated from the original German, is Cypa- 
rissus [George G. Peck. 75 cents]. It intro- 

duces the reader to the political and social 
rivalries and conflicts of some of the Grecian 
Islands in the remote past. It draws its in- 
spiration from what is known of the ancient 
Grecian popular life, and it furnishes a spirited 
picture of personal ambitions and schemings 
and of public controversies and warfare. It 
has merit as a historical study, and also a 
large measure of the interest attaching to any 
vividly drawn picture of conflicting human 
interests, such as the author so well knows 
how to portray. In connection with the study 
of Greek history such a book is of value in re- 
producing the atmosphere of the time. 

One of the most attractive holiday gifts of 
the season in its own line is the pair of novels 
by Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin, White Aprons 
and The Head of a Hundred [Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.00], which are two of the Ro- 
mances of colonial Virginia, and are 
printed, bound and _ illustrated very 
tastefully, and are sold together in a 
pretty box. Each is a delightful story, 
excellently told and full of the true 
flavor of the colonial period. They 
have historical value as well as merely 
romantic interest. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Prof. G. H. Palmer of Harvard is the 
author of Self Cultivation in English 
[T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents], a little 
treatise rich in choice suggestions for 
the student of English, and itself an 
example of the mastery of its theme. 
It is fresh and forcible.——Stories from 
the™Arabian Nights [40 cents] belongs 
to Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Riverside 
Literature series, and is well selected 
for the purposes of a reading-book.—— 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet (Houghton, Mif- 
flin &{Co. 40 cents] belongs to the 
Riverside Literature series and is from 
the Riverside Edition, edited by Rich- 
ard Grant White with additional notes 
by Helen Gray Cone. Jt is an example 
of the superior work and mechanical 
excellence familiar to those acquainted 
with the series.——Cymbeline [D. C. 
Heath & Co. 40 cents], edited by A. J. 
Wyatt, is Shakespeare’s well-known 
play, prettily issued and supplied with 
discriminating and accurate notes.— 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner [D. C. 
Heath & Co. 35 cents] also has been 
brought out in a small and tasteful 
volume, edited by A. J. George, with 
which also are bound up a few lyrical 
ballads and other poems. 

The eighth edition of Hudson’s Criti- 
cal Greek and English Concordance 
[H. L. Hastings. $2.00], which the late Prof. 
Ezra Abbott revised and completed and to 
which is added Greene’s Greek and English 
Lexicon, need not be described at length here. 
It may suffice to say that it is well adapted to 
carry on its familiar and vitally important 
work. We notice no changes from the sev- 
enth edition. —Uncle Sam’s Secrets [75 cents], 
by O. P. Austin, and The Hall of Shells [60 
cents], by Mrs. A. S. Hardy, are two more is- 
sues in the series of Appleton’s Home Read- 
ing Books. They undertake to impart useful 
information of various sorts, not exactly sur- 
reptitiously, but in such attractive guise that 
the young reader shall be conscious that he is 
being amused, even if he do not also escape 

observing that he is being instructed. They 
are tastefully gotten up and will answer their 
purpose well. The Natural Elementary 
Geography [American Book Co. 60 cents], 
prepared by A. W. Redway, is handsome, 
comprehensive and a very good example of 
the best modern text-books. Physical Ex- 
periments [Ginn & Co. 45 cents], by Dr. A. P. 
Gage, is intended for service in the classroom 
and is interleaved. —The Study of Medieval 
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History by the Library Method [Ginn & Co. 
55 cents}, written by Mr. M. S. Mitchell for 
his own high school classes, is another book 
growing out of the personal experience and 
observation of its author, and therefore cer- 
tain to be of value to others. It is compact 
and neatly printed.— From the same pub- 
lisher cones An Introductory Course in Quan- 
titative Chemical Analysis [55 cents], by Prof. 
C. N. Evans. It is intended to simplify and 
guide the study of a difficult subject. ——Sto- 
ries of Insect Life [Ginn & Co. 30 cents], by 
C. N. Weed, tells little children about moths, 
caterpillars, beetles, etc., has appropriate pic- 
tures and will make a popular reader. 

A Bibliography of Education (D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00], by W. S. Monroe, has been 
added to the International Education Series 
and is classified in four divisions—The His- 
tory of Education, Educational Criticism, Sys- 
tematic Theories of Education, and the Art or 
Practise of Education. Under these heads 
are twenty-two different groups of works em- 
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bodying the publications in the English lan- 
guage which relate to education. It will be of 
great service to instructors.——The Macmillan 
Co. has published in Singing Verses for Chil- 
dren [$2.00] one of the daintiest and most de- 
lightful of the holiday books thus far, and one 
which the children will relish heartily. The 
words are by Lydia A. Coonly, the music by 
Eleanor Smith, F. W. Root and ‘others, and 
the pictures by Alice K. Tyler. The pictures 
are in colors and are appropriate and often 
of superior fitness and beauty. The words 
jingle merrily and the music is bright and 
pleasing. ‘here can be no doubt of the suc- 
cess of the publication.——Maldon and Brun- 
nanburh [Ginn & Co. 65 cents] contains two 
old English songs of battle, edited by Prof. 
C. L. Crow. Anglo-Saxon scholars doubtless 
can read them and the editor has supplied 
notes and a glossary together with a scholarly 
introduction. 
MISCELLANEOUS ‘ 

Perhaps the old colonial atmosphere lingers 
in Virginia no more than in New York or New 
England, but the local fragrance and charm 
peculiar to it, which it has everywhere, are 
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exceptionally delighful in Virginia. There 
social life used to be most generous, luxurious 
and stately. There were evident a sturdiness 
of character and a chivalry of manly bearing 
and a winsome blending of womanly radiance 
and dignity not unequaled indeed elsewhere 
but here inspired more by wholesome local 
pride than in any of the other colonies. It 
was a rare type of society—that of the Vir- 
ginia of a century and more ago. Into the 
pleasant inheritance of its traditions and 
memories—so far as a modern may—Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page has entered, and pos- 
sessing for his birthright the capacity of ap- 
preciating it thoroughly, and being endowed 
as well with a fluent pen, the outcome is his 
new little book, Social Life in Old Virginia 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50]. He sketches 
the master, the mistress, the young people, 
“the Mammy,” ete., of the Virginian family; 
the sports and the politics, the hospitalities 
and the holiday celebrations, ete., of society as 
a body, with more appreciation than logical se- 
quence, yet so that they seem very real. 
It is a charming book and one longs 
for the revival of the society which pro- 
duced such men and women. The fu- 
ture may witness their equals but 
hardly their superiors among their 
descendants. 

The District School as It Was [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25], by W. E. Burton, ed- 
ited by Clifton Johnson, will find a 
warm welcome from a multitude of men 
and women who grew up in the country 
and who have not forgotten or failed to 
recall with affection the days of their 
early home life. The author has made 
a minute and painstaking study of the 
subject and has represented the pecul- 
iarities of the district school as it used 
to be with a surprising degree of clear- 
ness and distinctness. A number of 
pages from old spellers are reproduced 
exactly at the end of the book, and 
both there and throughout the illustra- 
tions are taken from old primers or 
other text-books. Future generations 
will value such a book as this more than 
words can express, and it will revive 
many of the tenderest recollections in 
men and women still living and busy 
with the cares and often crowned with 
the honors of life, who drew from the 
country schoolhouse and its primitive 
but substantial appliances their first in- 
spiration and incentive to rise in the 
world. 

Miss Estelle M. Hurll has become an 
authority on certain art topics, and the 
chapters of her volume, The Madonna 
in Art [L. C. Page & Co. $2.00), appeal 
to a wide and increasing circle of read- 
ers. She has made a careful study of 
the Madonnas painted by a score or 
more of the great artists and in this volume 
they are classified, described and reproduced 
with gratifying results. The text is instruct- 
ive but never pedantic, and serves admirably 
to aid appreciation of the pictures, and the 
pictures. themselves are excellent reproduc- 
tions, and the volume is a choice example of 
its class. 

A collection of literary Gems [J. Stillman 
Smith & Co. $1.00], compiled by Mary E. 
Vibert, has been gathered into a tasteful book 
and makes a very pleasant impression. The 
lack of an index is a grave defect. But the 
selections have been gathered from a very 
wide range of authorship, and they are cer- 
tainly choice and suggestive. They are short 
and of a sort which fasten themselves readily 
in the memory and afford life-long satisfac- 
tion. Littell’s Living Age [$2.25] for July, 





August and September of the current year is 
out in the usual neat and handsome form 
which its bound volumes assume, and it mer- 
its the popularity which it always has en- 
joyed, and which its new features, including 
translations from foreign sources and _ its 
monthly supplement, increasingly justifies. 
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Progressive Queries [Morton & Cressey. 
75 cents] is a new game. It seems to be sim- 
ple, instructive and entertaining, and it em- 
bodies the now familiar feature of progress 
from table to table among the participants. 





NOTES 

— The second part of the Ashburnham 
Library is to be sold in London, beginning on 
Dee. 6. 

— Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is the American weekly correspond- 
ent of Literature, the Messrs. Harpers’ new 
English critical journal. 

— When Pickwick originally came out asa 
serial, the average sale of the first five num- 
bers was only fifty copies. By the time 
it had reached its last number the sales had 
reached 40,000 copies. 

— Paper from Egyptian papyrus at last 

has been made in London from stems of the 
Egyptian plant grown in the gardens of the 
Botanie Society. The papyrus plant is now 
extinct in Lower Egypt. 
The Aldine Club in New York has ar- 
ranged to have an exhibition of books of fic- 
tion, poetry, travel, essays, etc., published 
since July 1. The purpose is to give a good 
idea of recent literary production in the de- 
partments selected. 

— Mr. Blackwood’s plan for making 
Blackwood’s Magazine successful was not to 
tempt able men, by the offer of large pay, to 
write for it, but to try to induce learned men 
to write voluntarily on their specialities and 
then remunerate them handsomely. 

—— Miss Flora L. Shaw is called ‘*‘ the most 

accomplished of all women journalists in Lon- 
don ’’ by the Daily Mail of that city. She is 
the colonial editor of The Times, and she also 
has done that journal good special service in 
Africa and Australia. She is a marvel of in- 
dustry and research. 
Another series of essays by Judge Rob- 
ert Grant is to appear in Scribner’s Magazine 
next year. It isto be called Search-Light Let- 
ters and will consist of replies to letters writ- 
ten to him by readers of his Opinions of a 
Philosopher, Reflections of a Married Man, 
ete. They will be read with eagerness. 

—— The famous Bernard Quaritch, of Lon- 
don, has been in business more than fifty 
years, Oct. 15 marking the end of his half- 
century. Beginning with a cash capital of 
less than $50, he has become the most famous 
dealer in old, rare and choice volumes in 
Europe. His store, at No. 15 Piccadilly, is a 
most attractive and popular resort for literary 
people. He once paid $24,750 at auction fora 
single volume, a copy of the Psalter printed in 
1459 by Faust and Schoeffer. 
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It is not needful to know the world so very 
exhaustively. The main need is to know it 
wholesomely, not stained with its impurities, 
nor fascinated with its glitter, nor scared by 
its ridicule, nor caught in its death traps.— 


E. T. Fairbanks. 


Charles 


By Frances R. Havergal. 
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F384 3% 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Dec. 5-11. Not To Be Ministered 
Unto, but to Minister. Matt. 20: 20-28. 

What a reversal of the common thought of 
life Jesus’ teaching introduces. How natural 
it was for the mother of James and John to 
covet for them honors in the new kingdom. 
Already Christ had privileged them above all 
the other disciples excepting Peter by taking 
them with him up to the holy mount. If any 
in the little circle were to be selected to be 
Christ’s vicegerents, the choice would prob- 
ably fall upon them. Disciples of a later day 
have made the same mistake. ‘They have been 
ready to be with Jesus in places of authority, 
to be considered his chosen representatives, 
to attach to themselves a sense of importance 
and conspicuousness in the kingdom. But 
modern and early Christians alike need to 
understand, what Jesus made so clear, that to 
be associated in a formal way with Jesus is 
far from attaining the full measure of Chris- 
tian manhood. ‘To lean on his breast is in- 
deed a rare privilege, but to drink the cup 
which he drank and to be baptized with his 
baptism more certainly ranks a man as his 
disciple. Fellowship with Jesus is only a 
means to an end, and that end is the more 
faithful reproduction of his spirit. 

We Christians have only begun to grasp the 
truth which Jesus sets forth here, and which 
he illustrates later in that striking object les- 
son when he rises from supper and washes 
the feet of his disciples. It is far more natu- 
ral to want to be ministered unto than to min- 
ister, to think how this world may be made to 
empty its treasures into our laps, how from 
this and that source we may gather that which 
will add to our wealth, our fame, our resources. 
But when a man fully enters into the thought 
of Christ regarding human life, he adopts a 
totally different program. He says: ‘I will 
get only so much as I can in some form or 
other to give away. I will subject myself to 
helpful influences only that my power of min- 
istration to others may be increased. I will 
each day extend the open hand that shares 
its possessions, not the grasping hand that 
clenches all that comes within its reach.” 

Now and then we see a life mastered by this 
ministering spirit, which seems to care little 
for what most people seem to regard as essen- 
tial. Weneed not look to exaggerated types 
of such characters as portrayed in the fiction 
of today. We may see them all around us, 
not only in those enterprises which require 
great self-denial, but in the ebb and flow of 
daily life—that tests quite as severely as any 
missionary undertaking tle quality of a man’s 
Christian discipleship. No one of us, proba- 
bly, is quite daring enough in his spirit of 
self-sacrifice, quite willing to run the risks 
that have sometimes to be encountered to 
show to others that the Christianity which we 
profess permeates our whole being. 





The editor of the Jnterior has recently re- 
turned from a short trip to the Tennessee 
mountains. He has made Cumberland Gap 
his headquarters, and has taken several short 
rides along the well-traveled roads that radi- 
ate from that center, going so far thet on one 
occasion he almost accepted an invitation to 
take dinner in a mountain home. He has dis- 
covered that the reading public has been im- 
posed upon, and he assails with characteristic 
energy Miss Murfree and Dr. Barton, the 
story writers who have written about that 
region. He has accepted assurances that 
there is no such thing as the mountain dialect. 
We grieve to see Dr. Gray fall thus easily into 
the pit that lies in the path of superficial tour- 
ists. We have visited the region described 
and penetrated it to a greater depth than our 
friend of the Interior appears to have done, 
and we are confident that a more extensive 
knowledge of the subject would modify Dr. 
Gray’s confidence in his own conclusions. 
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The Georgia Association 


The nineteenth session of the original Con- 


gregational body of Georgia was held Nov. 

11-14 at Athens, Rev. C. S. Haynes, pastor. 
The mayor met the association with a cordial 
welcome. This body includes churches in 
Georgia and South Carolina, thus being more 
extensive than the State body. Personal re- 
sponsibility was the keynote struck in the 
opening sermon by Rev. A. L. Demond, the 
moderator, with Rev. H. T. Johnson scribe. 

The subjects, with scarcely an exception, 
were well presented and discussed. Among 
the themes were: Church Growth, Pastoral 
Functions, The Minister’s Wife, African Emi- 
gration, The Prevention of Crime, .Christian 
Womanhood, Local Congregationalism and 
The Enlistment of the Educated Youth in the 
Praetical Work of the Church. 

Reports discovered numerical and financial 
growth, better methods in the Sunday schools, 
progress in Endeavor work, continued advo- 
cacy of temperance principles, and the preva- 
lence of the evangelistic spirit. An hour was 
spent with Knox Institute, an A. M. A. school 
for colored youth most efficiently manned by 
colored instructors. 

Interest centered around the complaint of 
the First Churches of Atlanta and Marietta 
relative to their treatment by the Atlanta Dis- 
trict Conference in refusing them admission. 
The matter was referred to the State conven- 
tion for adjustment, and notice was sent to the 
offending body of the prospective protest. 

A decided impression for good in many 
ways was made upon the community. One 
was an example in good habits. The minis- 
ters of the association are total abstainers 
from tobacco and intoxicants, their example 
in this regard being in striking contrast with 
the conduct of the ministers of the convention 
of another denomination held immediately 
preceding. The fact was noted by the people, 
special mention being made of it by a princi- 
pal of the public schools on introducing to his 
pupils a delegation from the association. 

Rev. G. V. Clark vigorously presented the 
work of the A. M. A. Rev. Wilson Callen, 
now a paralytic, was substantially remem- 
bered in his absence. Macon was chosen the 
next place of meeting, with Rev. C. S. Haynes 
preacher. Rev. H. H. Proctor was chosen 
delegate to the National Council. A large au- 
dience at the closing ceremonies joined in 
singing ‘‘ Blest be the tie.”’ H. H. P. 





Mrs. B., of Evanston, 
Illinois, writes: ‘‘ Thank 
you for check. This work 
has made our Church 
Building Fund steadily 
increase.”’ 


Mrs. M., of Chicago, 
says: ‘‘ Accept thanks for 
check for $250—for prize 
offer.’’ 


Our agents are making more 
money than ever. We pay a 
good commission for every sub- 
scriber secured, and then give 
extra prizes (as high as a thou- 
sand dollars for the largest club). 
Send for terms. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Beautifully illustrated. Eight pages in color. 


The Wooing of Malkatoon 


A Narrative Poem by 


LEW. WALLACE 





An George 
Act of Charity ‘William Curtis 
By at Concord 
Charles By 


Dudley Warner George Willis Cooke 





The Queen’s Jubilee 


The most picturesque feature of English life during the present century. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Superbly illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


A BIRD’S EGG. By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
Illustrated by facsimiles in color of the eggs of eighty-seven American birds. 


Har wlork and London 
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The Congregationalist Services. 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


No. 2, Ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
NEW—No. 34, 4th Series—by Mrs. M. C. Talcott. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


No. 3, Ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 
NEW—No. 35, 4th Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


NEW YEAR’S. 
No. 4, Ist Series—by Rev. L. H. Thayer. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services are issued at regular intervals—a complete service, with 
music, in each issue. Subscription price (not less than 6 services in 1897-98) 15 cents, which 
also includes a complete set of the first three series (33 services), which will be mailed at once. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





Address—SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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The object of these lessons is to present aconnected outline view of the prin- 
cipal events in the lives of the men whose deeds and influence were most conspic- 
uous for good in the history of the Chosen People; to notice the times in which 
they lived; to sketch the history of the Israelites as connected with them and their 
work; and to enforce the more important practical truths suggested by their 


lives, acts, and words. 


We believe these will prove to be the most popular series of Sunday-School Lessons ever issued, 
and shall, therefore, publish them in Three Courses and Seven Grades, each closely adapted to 
the age and needs of the scholar, and yet all relating to the Great Men of the Old Testament. 


We will gladly send full descriptive circulars and sample lessons free to any one. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUB. CO., 21 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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2 BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 4 
‘ 9 
$ Lilustrated by Oliver Herford. g 
7 
: The First one is in 
: ime 
: THE DECEMBER i 
4 § 
¢ “ST. NICHOLAS.” } 
¢ . ® 4 
é 
a + 
2 THE BEAUTIFWL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
¢ } 
4 + 
‘ HIS is the beginning of a new series of stories about animals 9% 
¢ : ; : PP g 
2 —fantastic stories— which Mr. Kipling has written for 2 
2 “St. Nicholas” to follow his “Jungle Stories” which first ap- 4 
3 peared in the same magazine. 4 
3 A serial story by J. T. Trowbridge begins in this ? 
é number,— one of the most beautiful issues of a g 
$ young folks’ magazine ever made. There is nothing ; 
like it in the world of children’s literature. 25 cents. g 
$ A year’s subscription to “St. Nicholas” costs $3.00. Can you § 
$ think of a more helpful influence in your home? g 
a 
: THE CENTURY CO., § 
7 UNION SQUARE, - - NEW YORK. 4 


We are pleased to announce that for 1898 we shall 
issue a series of Biographical Sunday-School Lessons on 


Words of Israel’s Great Men, arranged 


in 52 lessons (including four reviews) as follows :— 


The Friend of God. . . . . 2iessons. 
The Father of the Twelve Tribes,2 °° 
The Slave Boy me Ruler . 
The Liberator and Lawgiver . 
The Conqueror of Canaan . 
The Heroic Judge . . . 

The Judge and Prophet . 

The Hen 3 and Psalmist . 

The Builder of the Temple . 
The Mighty Prophet of Isreel . 
The Miracle- Worker in Israel. 
The First Reformer in Judah . 
The Second Reformer in Judah, 
The Statesman-Prophet of Judah, 
The Third Reformer in Judah . 
The Last Reformer in Judah . 
The Prop..et of Impending Doom, 
The Captive Prophet... . 
The Captive Become Ruler. . 
The Leader ofthe Return . . 
The Faithful Scribe .... 1 ” 
The Builder ofthe Wall. . . 2 ,, 


Israel.” 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 

E.W. Vandaren Co.Cincinnati,Ohio. 

Peer end Tie Church Bells & Chimes, 

Highest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
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Dr. Behrends Championing 


Conservatism 


The Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference, at its 
fall meeting, enjoyed the delightful hospital- 
ity of the South Church and its pastor, Dr. 
A. J. Lyman. At the afternoon session Rey. 
C. W. King, Rev. W. H. Kephart and Rev. - 
D. Butler Pratt discussed The Upbuilding of 
Young Churches in a practical and cogent 


way. The topic for the evening was Congre- 
gationalism. Dr. Bradford spoke on Its Be- 


ginnings in the Old World and the New. Few 
men are better equipped for the handling of 
this theme, and that night Dr. Bradford was 
at his best. He not only marshaled the facts 
at his command, and made clear the discrim- 
inations needed in speaking of Puritans and 
Pilgrims, but spoke with force and feeling. 
Dr. Behrends also spoke on Congregation- 
alism, discussing The Present. Situation. He 
said that in the earlier days of American 
Congregationalism the leaders had divergent 
views in polity, but were in accord in doctrine. 
Now there is unanimity in the matter of pol- 
ity, but a divergence, wide and radical, in doc- 
trinal positions. Errors are current, but they 
are not, he thinks, to be conquered by heresy 
trials, nor by checking freedom of utterance. 
With a passionate-intensity Dr. Behrends de- 
clared his belief in freedom of thought and 
speech, even though he deprecated and chal- 
lenged many things spoken. The truth is to 
be attained and retained by battling in the 
arena of free thought and speech—by battling, 
not by cowardly retreat or indolent inaction. 
Some are trying to build a new theology on 
the absoluteness of God. This. phrase is dan- 
gerous unless defined; it may be a misleading 
catchword. No man should use it without 
defining the word God, and you cannot define 
God without considering his attributes. God’s 
attributes are co-ordinate, mutually interpene- 
trating. If by the absoluteness of God is 
meant the absoluteness of God’s mercy, the 
proportion is false; if of his justice, the pro- 
portion is false. The absoluteness of God 
leads to Universalism only when it gives that 
quality to one alone and not to all his attri- 
butes. It is false unless it be the absoluteness 
of a God who is absolute alike in his holiness, 
love, justice and truth. Nor do we see it inits 
true proportion until we place beside it God’s 
eternal decree, establishing the absoluteness of 
man in the freedom of his will, eternally free. 
Some forms of the new theology seem at 
times ambiguous in their statements on the 
nature of Christ, avoiding the plain state- 
ments not only of the creeds but of such men 
as Beecher and Bushnell, who were definite 
in upholding the deity of Christ. They call 
him man at his best, and God at his best, but 
they will not call him the God-man. They 
speak of the indwelling God, but not of the 
infleshing of God, the incarnation in the literal 
sense. They agree that he had the soul of a 
man in which God was present; they do not 
appear to believe that the soul of God was in 
the man of Nazareth. They seem to assent to 
the incarnation, but they veil it in mystic or 
pantheistic phrases that rob it of its reality. 
The battle on the genuineness of the New 
Testament is over; the battle over the Old 
Testament will soon be finished, but the end 
is not yet. The next conflict will be over the 
authority of the Bible. Is it authoritative? 
However produced, is it now authoritative? 
Is it to be placed side by side with other liter- 
atures, or on a throne alone? Are we to 
eliminate what we consider local, temporal, 
transient? Is it to command us as it speaks, 
or is it to command us when we indorse it? 
Are we to measure our lives by its directions, 
or are we to measure its directions by our 
judgments? Soon the new theology in its ex- 
treme form will uncover itself, and frankly 
avow what now, consciously or unconsciously, 
it feels; it will call the Bible advice, to be ac- 


| cepted or rejected as we feel or fancy, and 


not commands deserving implicit obedience. 
E. H. B. 
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Founder’s Day at Mt. Holyoke 
College 


Even the most conservative of Holyoke’s 
graduates, who were the most anxious to pre- 
serve the traditions of seminary days and to 
restore to the original condition the buildings 
as they were before the fire, must now, as 
they see the really remarkable changes in the 
year that has passed, yield to the wisdom of 
the trustees. On the site of the old main 
building is a structure that perhaps has no 
equal for beauty and convenience in any col- 
lege town. The fine chapel in the main build- 
ing, stained windows, elegant chandelier and a 
$7,000 organ, soon to be added through the gen- 
erosity of Hon. William Whiting of Holyoke, is 
a gem of architecture. The desk, chairs, pul- 
pit Bible and all the furniture of the platform 
are gifts of Mrs. George C. Ewing of Enfield, in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Isabella Smith 
(Mrs. Rufus Woods) of Enfield, of the class 
of 1846. Pearsons, Rockefeller, Porter, Saf- 
ford, Mary Brigham are the appropriate names 
affixed, respectively, to the elegant homes of 
the students scattered abuvut the campus, 
while the Mary Lyon Hall, with its towers, 
bell clock, official ruoms and post office is 
under the same roof as the chapel. Generous 
givers have made this special building attract- 
ive. Princely benefactors have been raised 
up in this time of need. Park, dormitories, 
concrete walks and various improve- 
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The address of Rev. F. L. Goodspeed was 
cut short by the lateness of the hour, but was 
singularly well expressed and direct to the 
point, recognizing Mr. Rockefeller’s munifi- 
cent gift and the appropriateness of giving his 
name to the substantial building just com- 
pleted. 

A. L. Williston and his wife and son re- 
ceived a deserved tribute of praise for their 
unwearied, untiring care and personal devo- 
tion during the last twelvemonth. In addi- 
tion to this they have connected the various 
buildings with durable concrete walks. Tele- 
grams were received from Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, and the Maine alumne. 

Mrs. Helen F. Gulliver, a personal friend of 
Deacons Safford and Porter, paid a noble trib- 
ute to the fidelity and royal service of those 
two men, who carried into the enterprise their 
business skill and judgment. It is fitting 
that their names should be ever recalled on 
Founder’s Day. The writer can add a word 
of unstinted praise of his old associates, who 
could take off their coats and work by the 
side of the humblest workman on the prem- 
ises, and their wives were none the less de- 
voted. E. Morris, Esq., of Monson paid a 
worthy tribute to his old neighbor and towns- 
man, Andrew W. Porter. 

The amount now required to meet the pledge 
of Dr. Pearsons for the endowment fund is 
about $39,000, to be lessened by the alumne of 
the institution by a piedge of $9,000, leaving 
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said Dr. McLeod, “clearly recognizable has 
been its peaceableness. While maintaining 
the dignity of its own order and uttering with 
boldness its own convictions, it has had no 
deprecatory word or lofty look for any other 
body of Christians. Though almost, if not 
quite, the first in the field, it has neither 
erected barrier nor uttered protest against 
the incoming of other churches, though they 
have come so thick and fast that now there is 
no Other equal area of the city so overchurchea 
as this.’”’ Quoting the material tendencies of 
the past fifty years, Dr. McLeod said: ‘‘ This 
church has stood firm as an oak in the tem- 
pest, firm as a rock in the swirl of counter 
currents.’’ 

Speaking of the two chapels which the 
church founded and still mothers, Dr. Me 
Leod said that the Clinton Avenue congre- 
gation had gotten much from them; they have 
proved sources of untold blessings to the 
church itself. ‘‘ Through them,” he said, 
“have we learned that giving is getting, and 
have proved the new spiritual arithmetic, 
which teaches that by subtracting we add and 
by dividing we multiply.” 

Beginning with twenty-one members, it 
has received 2,800, and now has 1,020. It has 
given away about one million dollars to objects 
quite outside itself, and has erected a church 
building for each year of its existence. Atthe 
close of the sermon a statement was made 
concerning an indebtedness incurred some 
years ago in necessary repairs—a 
debt that could have been paid long 





ments will tell coming generations 
of their interest in the education of 
the 400 pupils now at the college, 
and the names of Gvodnow, Pear- 
sons, Rockefeller, Williston and a 
long list of noble men and women 
whose names are immortal in the 
annals of Holyoke. 

A letter was read from Sir Arthur 
John Bigge, lieutenant colonel and 
private secretary of the queen, in 
answer to the congratulations sent 
to her on her sixtieth birthday. He 
expresses her Majesty’s thanks and 
says the queen was deeply touched 
by the sentiments to which it gave 
occasion. Never in the history of 
the institution were there s0 many 








ago had it been deemed wise to re- 
tain contributions to outside objects. 
The sum of $32,000 was raised within 
afew moments. The remaining $2,- 
000 of debt was pledged during the 
week, and the congregation enters 
upon its second half-century of use- 
fulness unhampered. 

The celebration was continued on 
Wednesday evening, when flowers, 
music and a crowded house consti- 
tuted another joyous occasion. Rey. 
Dr. A. J. Lyman related humor- 
ously how he felt when, a trem- 
bling theologue, he preached his 
first sermon in Clinton Avenue 
Church. He «spoke of the genial 








applicants for coming years, and 
a new dormitory is imperatively 
needed to meet the demand. 

The dedication exercises last Thursday of 
the several new buildings took place in Mary 
Lyon Hall. Pres. E. 8S. Mead gave a cordial 
welcome to the great company present and 
spoke of the various gifts. She also recalled 
the long list of colleges and seminaries of na- 
tional reputation in different lands, which “are 
the direct outcome of Mary Lyon’s foresight 
and her emancipation from the narrow views 
of women’s education which prevailed sixty 
years ago. 

The address of Dr. Judson Sinith, president 
of the board of trustees, gave a vivid account 
of the days and situation of our land in 1837. 
Mary Lyon was the Joan of Are, fighting not 
with steel and sword, but none the less a val- 
iant leader in a battle for education and the 
uplifting of women. At every step she was 
opposed by those who should have been 
friends and supporters. Peter the Hermit 
was no more persistent in his work than 
the modest Buckland maiden. Her strength 
lay in her deep faith and assurance that 
victory would be the result, though years 
might slowly pass before that result should be 
secured. Lowell’s beautiful tribute to Garrison 
might be well applied to this queenly woman in 
her indomitable courage and fiery enthusiasm. 

Miss A. M. Hunt of Chicago, the repre- 
sentative of the Western alumne and of Dr. 
Pearsons, made a spicy address, giving a 
glimpse of the genial doctor in his early days 
when he had consinly relations with Mt. 
Holyoke, and an insight into the life of “one 
grand old man of the Northwest.’”” Mrs. Z. A. 
Dixon supplemented Miss Hunt’s address 
with well-chosen words. 





THE NEW ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AT MT. HOLYCKE 


$30,000 to be raised before Jan. 1. The Col- 
lege Glee Club has given $1,000, the proceeds 
of a recent concert tour. Mr. Rockefeller has 
added $106,000 to his previous gift of $40,000 
for the hall that bears his name. In addi- 
tion to this, $100,000 are needed to carry out 
the plans of trustees in completing work 
commenced. S.- E. R 





Clinton Avenue’s Jubilee 


The note which ran distinetly through the 
first of three joyous services held to commem- 
orate the fiftieth year since the founding of 
the Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, was, 
‘“*What hath God wrought? The Lord hath 
done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 
This was the text of the historical and remi- 
niseent sermon preached by Rev. Dr. T. B. 
McLeod on Sunday morning, Nov. 14. A 
beautiful place of worship with the home 
feeling that ought always to obtain in God’s 
house led one naturally to look for each 
member of the congregation in his accus- 
tomed seat. Two of these members, both 
past the allotted period in age, were there to 
recall the modest beginning in which they 
shared fifty years ago. ‘‘ The history of this 
ehureh,” said Dr. McLeod, ‘“‘has been the 
history of a fountain and not a maelstrom, of 
a steady star and not a comet, or a gently 
flowing stream and not a torrent.”’ The origi- 
nal twenty-one members were not refugees 
from other communions. They were plain 
family folk, who wanted a quiet church home 
and took the most direct way to get it. 

“One of the characteristics of the church,” 





personality of the three pastors, 
and of their marked influence not 
only upon the congregation but on 
the larger life of the whole city. He alluded 
with tenderest feeling to Dr. Budingion. 

Dr. Storrs said that the church and his own 
had come into the closest touch largely through 
a frequent interchange of members. He had 
been in at the birth of the church; he had 
rocked its cradle. The church had always 
been unique for its singleness of purpose, its 
almost unbroken period of pon-indebtedness. 
It was therefore a thoroughly honest church- 
a condition to be envied by scores whose wail 
is debt. 

The church was noteworthy, said Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, for its diffusion of the pure gospel 
with breadth and power. Its future would 
certainly be as remarkable as the past for 
open-handed beneficence. Looking around to 
clergy on the platform and near it, Dr. Mere- 
dith spoke of the feeling of fellowship invaria- 
bly experienced by ministers in churches of 
denominations not theirown. There must be 
strict denominational lines, but there is every- 
where a growing spirit of Christian brother- 
hood. 


A Presbyterian minister in western New 
York, just after the elections, suggested ** prob- 
abilities’ quite as trustworthy as those of the 
Weather Bureau: 

Let no one suppose that the result In the 
State was due to the weather or to the fact 
that this is an “off year.’ It is simply a re- 
bellion against the domination of Mr. Platt. 
Judging from what I have personally seen, 
there inust be many thousands of Republieans 
who voted the Democratic ticket as the only 
way open to protest against Mr. Platt’s New 
York campaign in the interest of Tammany. 
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The New Congregational House 

Next Monday at high noon the corner stone 
is to be put in place. We have seen the box 
which is to contain the treasures that will be 
hid away in the foundation of the building, 
the trowel to be used by Governor Wolcott, 
and the printed program of the exercises is 
before us. Mr. Samuel Johnson, president of 
the Congregational Association, will preside. 
The congregation will be led by Rev. M. M. 
Cutter in singing Dr. Leonard Bacon’s hymn: 

O God, beneath thy guiding band 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea. 

Dr. C. A. Berry will bring greetings from our 
brethren now living across the sea, after a 
statement of facts has been made by Mr. S. B. 
Capen of the building committee and his Ex- 
eellency, the governor, has laid the corner 
store. Then Dr. Alexander McKenzie will 
speak of what the building signifies histori- 
cally and Dr. W. E. Barton of what the build- 
ing prophesies. Prayer will be offered by Dr. 
E. B. Webb, an original hymn will be sung, 
and Dr. S. E. Herrick will pronounce the ben- 
ediction. We understand that a platform is 
to be built on the premises, which will accom- 
modate about 200 persons. We are sorry that 
the room will be so limited, but no better ar- 
rangement seems to be practicable. If the 
weather should prove bleaker than it was 
when our Pilgrim Fathers first approached 
these shores, we have a place of retreat which 
they had not—Pilgrim Hall. 


Dr. Barrows at the Club 

American Board secretaries were in evi- 
dence at one end of the table of honor at the 
meeting of the Congregational Club last Mon- 
day evening, while at the other end were the 
two well-known printers, Thomas Todd and 
Samuel Usher, who in presenting, respect- 
ively, reports of the outlook and the nomi- 
nating committees embraced the opportunity 
to exchange professional compliments, much 
to the amusement of the audience. 

President Barton’s words in introducing 

fev. J. H. Barrows, D. D., were felicitous 
and cordial, and the guest of the evening re- 
sponded in a similar vein, expressing his sat- 
isfaction at being again among New England 
Congregationalists, to whom ever since his 
pastorate in East Boston he has been closely 
attached. His subject, The Battle in Asia, 
was introduced by a rapid review of his re- 
cent trip, lit up by many flashes of humorous 
description of incidents that befell him from 
point to point. He showed that he brought 
back a new enthusiasm for foreign missions, 
a deep appreciation of what they have al- 
ready accomplished and a stalwart belief in 
the final triumph of Christianity. 

Dr. Barrows stated-some of the questions 
put to him by acute Hindus to whom he 
lectured. The three great evangelizers of 
India are truth, justice and kindness. The 
missionary loses nothing by admitting the ex- 
cellent features in the religious system which 
he undertakes to supplant. The message 
for the missionary in the Orient must be the 
distinctively Christian message. The Brahmo- 
somaj is disintegrating. Mr. Mozoomdar 
mourns this fact. He has been practically 
cast out in Calcutta by those whom he sought 
to lead toward Christ. Noble theistic ideas 
are not sufficient unless they are in harmony 
with Christian theism. 


Do Reformatories Reform 

tev. W. J. Batt, chaplain of the Concord 
Reformatory, the first speaker upon this topic 
at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting last Monday, 
held that there is no more doubt that a well- 
managed reformatory will reform prisoners 
than that a live church will convert men. Per 
cents. of reformation are impossible; it is so 
in a church. The whole problem of crime is 
vast and dark. Reformation is change of 
character. This is neyer secured save by a 
divine blessing upon a human purpose. Hon- 
esty, industry, economy, regard for righteous- 
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ness, Sabbath keeping prevail in the ideal 


penal institution. The old-style, reprehensi- 
ble reformatory deals in Tammany politics in 
that the ‘“‘smart’’ prisoners are made a privi- 
leged class, if they will control others. Trade 
schools and all modern methods and depart- 
ments are entirely inferior in importance to 
the persons in control. Large and genuine 
results can be obtained only when plans are 
executed with the same sense as in the suc- 
cessful church. 

Superintendent Seott of Concord said that 
reformatory measures and systems could ef- 
fect little so long as social conditions increased 
criminal population. Our own State is third 
in the list of criminal statistics. This is to be 
understood in part by the raising of the stand- 
ard of ethics rather than in a necessarily in- 
creased depravity. No community has more 
criminals than itdeserves. Increase is largely 
of the misdemeanor class, not for felony. 
Sixty per cent. are due to drunkenness. 
Eighty-three per cent. are of foreign parent- 
age. No graduates of technical schools are 
found in our prisons. More attention should, 
therefore, be paid to the industrial side of 
education. 

Secretary Bailey of the board of prison 
commissioners supported Mr. Batt’s statement 
regarding the excellence of the Concord insti- 
tution. Our prisons express the moral senti- 
ment of the commonwealth. From fifty to 
seventy-five men at Concord are recommended 
for dismissal each month. When employment 
can be secured there is little objection to re- 
lease. Each discharged man is obliged to re- 
port monthly for one year. In 1896 800 men 
were released; of this number only eighteen 
were returned. Mrs. Florence Spooner, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Prison Reform 
League, spoke briefly. 

For Deepening the Christian Life 


A Keswick convention is to be held in Bos- 
ton next week, beginning Monday evening, 


Nov. 30, and continuing through the following 
Thursday. Three sessions will be held daily, 


commencing at 9.30 A. M., 3 and 7.30 p.m. The 
purpose of the convention is thus expressed 
in the circular announcing it: 


We would have this peculiarly a gathering 
“‘in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ and 
under the acknowledged guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; and sacred song, united prayer, the 
truth taught, and the manner and order of its 
presentation, will be wholly with reference to 
one end, that unbelief and all known sin may 
be put away, and that God may reveal to our 
faith the practical holiness possible to the be- 
liever in Christ Jesus, by the Holy Spirit. 

The Keswick teaching was fully and sympa- 
thetically explained by Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan of London in our issue of Aug. 24. These 
meetings are to be conducted by Rev. Charles 
Inwood of Belfast, Ireland, and Rey. Dr. 
A. T. Pierson. Northfield Echoes, No. 4, a 
pamphlet issued at Northfield, Mass., contains 
a number of interesting addresses on such 
themes as will be presented at Berkeley Tem- 
ple next week. 


Important Methodist Assemblies 

The National Convention of the Methodist 
Episcopal City Missions met in Boston last 
week. The attendance was large, the ad- 
dresses able, the discussions practical, and 
the benefit to the workers gathered must have 
been great. Bishops Goodsell and McCabe 
were present and spoke, as did non-Metho- 
dist workers along similar lines. So far as 
we know our Methodist brethren are ther aly 
ones engaged in this work who have federated 
and arranged to profit by such an annual 
gathering. 

About the same time the first National Con- 
gress of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
held in Pittsburg, Pa., at which Bishop J. H. 
Vincent presided. The discussion of the top- 
ics before the conference attracted wide atten- 
tion. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING for Nov. 29 will be 
omitted. Union session with the Baptist and M. E. Min- 
isterial Associations at og 7. Tremont Temple, 
at 10.15. Address by Dr. C. y ' of Wolverhamp- 
fon, Eng., on The Federation 7 the hurches in Great 

Brita! 

oe MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, ‘in — 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Colt, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Oengregseants 5 House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membershi Pt 0 ; life membership, 20.00. Con- 
tributions solicite Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS Congreqe: ational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 

Boston. Fran iggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishin —- Pareleelug Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
geeices House. "Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 

iss Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
ok the Indians and Chinese. Boston offic e, 21 Con- 

ional House; wae office, 153 La Salle Street; 

‘leveland office, Y: M. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the. Fl offices, or to H. 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York C ity. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary ; Charles E. >" Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred —_ for the ministry at home missionary 

ty academies in’ the Weet and Bouth, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 ee Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Bosten. * 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev, 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D. Field Secretary ; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be Sent to Rev. E. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
see. Minutes 0 individual gifts. For fuller information 





see nutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
page © Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
eed Ct Femerer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 


Form of a “bequest : I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
Rom 22h )Con in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible study, 
3pe.M. Sunday services, usnal hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, C ae Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational Houses. Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. S. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. ‘Bequests should read; “1 give an 
be eath to the Bost 1n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 

, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of said society. Rev. Alexander Mc Kenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


The immediate effect on our churches of an 
influx of foreign population, in some cases 
displacing our own people, as in a Minnesota 
town, is, of course, to weaken them. The only 
hope is in Americanizing and Christianizing 
the rising generation, which before many dec- 
ades may greatly strengthen the force of 
Christian workers in that region. 

We hear occasionally of small churches, 
weak and hard pressed, which nevertheless 
share their slender energies with neighbor- 
ing out-stations still more needy. Would 
that every church could thus reach out in 
proportion to its ability. 

The excellent entertainment of the Ameri- 
can Board at its annual meeting in New 
Haven may, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
generous spirit which is vouched for in the 
financial statement sent this week from that 
city. 

Such a blaze as that indulged in at a Cali- 
fornia installation ought to illuminate the 
opening pas‘orate far down the years. We 
think most churches would prefer it to even a 
Fourth of July bonfire. 

Few communities can recall a better history 
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than one in Vermont which reports its recent 
anniversary below. Few have had families 
of as sterling qualities, which have been so 
wholly given to service in the church. 

The necessity for organizing a new confer- 
ence in northern Minnesota seems to indicate 
that the army of immigrants pouring into that 
section are largely being won for Christ. 

Is not a practical way of securing that cor- 
diality and love in the churches for which we 
have so long prayed and labored found in an 
Ohio item ? 

Gratifying reports come from Nebraska in 
the line of steady growth and the raising of 
church debts. 


VIGOROUS LIFE TRANSPLANTED IN BROOKLYN 

The organization of Bethesda Church, Brook- 
lyn, and its recognition by a large council, 
Nov. 16, was a unique event. Seldom has a 
Congregational church begun its existence 
with a membership of 523, as in this case. On 
the day of its birth it took a place in the front 
rank in numbers. 

About fifteen years ago Central Church 
started a mission or branch under the name 
Bethesda Chapel. Mr. G. A. Bell assumed 
the charge, having associated with him a 
strong force of workers. The enterprise pros- 
pered, an excellent building was erected, which 
was soon filled, with a Sunday school having a 
membership of about 1,000. 

Eight years ago the prudential committee of 
Central Church called Rev. Charles Herald to 
become pastor at the chapel. Mr. Herald was 
born in England of Christian parentage and 
received a good education from the schools, 
travel and extended business experience. He 
is aman of intense earnestness and has a pic- 
turesque way of putting things. Ten or twelve 
years ago he commenced giving all his time to 
Christian work as an evangelist. He was or- 
dained an elder by the Chicago Avenue Church 
of Chicago, and on Mr. Moody’s suggestion 
turned his steps eastward. At the close of a 
winter’s campaign in Cooper Union, under the 
New York Presbytery, he accepted the call to 
Bethesda and was ordained to the ministry. 

The neighborhood in which the chapel is 
situated has been growing rapidly, and the 
home chureh’s fostering care has been gener- 
ous financially and spiritually. Mr. Herald 
has been tireless in his pastoral efforts, fear- 
less and tender in his preaching. God’s bless- 
ing has been vouchsafed, and as a result the 
harvests have been rich and abundant. 

This is a people’s church, consisting mainly 
of the laboring classes, who are held to it not 
so much by what it does for them as by what 
they have done for it. The members have 
responded to Mr. Herald’s appeals, and have 
given of their means, time and effort without 
stint. As a result, this summer all most in- 
terested, including Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, 
pastor of the home church, and Mr. Herald, 
were of the opinion that the time had arrived 
for Bethesda to become an independent church. 
All its members had been enrolled with the 
Central Church; of these 523 received letters 
of dismission. This will diminish the en- 
rolled membership of Central Church from 
2,100 to 1,600, but it will add greatly to her 
glory and joy. The building in which Beth- 
esda worships will continue the property of 
Central Church, which will rent it for a nomi- 
nal sum. The Sunday school is also to re- 
main under its control, receiving annually 
$1,500 for its maintenance until such time as 
Bethesda closes a financial year with a bal- 
ance of $1,500. The new church at once be- 
comes responsible for the care of the build- 
ing, the pastor’s salary and other expenses 
outside the Sunday school. For the ensuing 
year it has more pledges than the estimated 
expenses require. 

The church has had a boys’ brigade and some 
popular entertainments, but it is not an institu- 
tionalchurch. Rather it might be termed a gos- 
pel, ‘‘ go-for-the-people,” evangelistic church. 
The pastor preaches the old message in the old 
way, and his success is an emphatic refutation 
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of the common assertion that only a modified, 
modernized gospel can reach the intelligent 
working men of the land. He is in the prime 
of life, being just fifty years old. May he be 
spared many years to extend this work which 
God has blessed. E. H. B. 


A NEW PASTOR IN A BOSTON SUBURB 

The Prospect Street Church, Cambridge- 
port, Mass., has not waited in vain during the 
more than a year and a half since its former 
pastor, Rev. D. N. Beach, D. D., was wooed 
away to Minneapolis. Just about two months 
ago the Cambridge people found the man of 
their heart, and within a fortnight of their 
decision Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., of Nashua 
was ready to remove from the Granite State to 
Massachusetts. 

The resignation of the pastor-elect virtually 
closed a period of over three years of service 
in Nashua. During this time the pastor has 
won a host of friends, not alone within the 
church and congregation. His attention to 
his specific duties as pastor have not lessened 
his interest in the community, so that as a cit- 
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izen as well as a spiritual counselor he has 
been a leader. His worth as a preacher and 
director of church work has been recognized 
in appreciative expressions adopted by the 
church, society and council, and also particu- 
lar notice was called to his unusual efforts 
and interests in publie life. 

To the words which had been spoken and 
written by the afflicted people was added a 
great testimonial of affection at the farewell 
service. This informal gathering was warm 
with exchanges of good will and wishes, and 
the large number of persons present were of 
one mind in their regret at the severing of 
such pleasant relations as a few years had 
formed. The affair gave evidence of feelings 
of more than ordinary depth. At the Sunday 
services, also, there were exercises and num- 
bers which spoke largely for the heart of the 
community. 

Dr. Beard is just at the prime of life, forty- 
six years of age, a New Englander by stock, 
an Ohioan by birth. After his early school- 
ing he studied for the law, and was admitted 
to the bar on his twenty-first birthday, and 
then practiced with marked success. He had 
always been a Christian worker from an early 
age, and in later years was sought as a speaker 
at special gatherings connected with church 
work. Through his own inclination and the 
advice of friends, he resolved to enter the min- 
istry, and pursued the regular course at Ober- 
lin Seminary. His first parish was at Brain- 
erd, Minn., where his work was eminently 
successful and resulted in the formation of a 
new church. Then he served the Congrega- 
tional H. M. S. as State superintendent in 
Washington. His next position was as presi- 
dent of Fargo College, and the next as pastor 
in the church which he has now just left. 
Other attractive opportunities have been open 
to Dr. Beard before the call to Cambridge, 
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but he considers that his newly accepted field 
affords a larger opening than his previous 
offers could present. The installation service 
at the Prospect Street Church occurred Nov. 
17. A large, representative council was pres- 
ent. The sermon was preached by Rev. Alex- 
ander McKenzie, D. D, and the prayer was by 
Rev. Thomas Sims, D. D. 


CONNECTICUT BRETHREN MEET 

The thirty-first annual meeting of Connecti- 
cut Conference was held at the South Church, 
Bridgeport, Nov. 16, 17. Organization was 
effected by electing Hon. G. E. Tinker of New 
London as moderator and Rey. E. K. Holden 
scribe. After devotional services Rev. Frank 
Russell, D. D., pastor of the church, extended 

cordial welcome. 

Usual reports were presented, the treas- 
urer’s showing a slight increase in collection 
of funds. Regarding the ministerial fund, 
Rev. J. H. Twichell, D. D., delivered an elo- 
quent ten-minute plea. One of the chief mat 
ters of interest touched the special report on a 
revised Sunday law. At the previous meeting 
of the conference a committee was appointed 
to prepare a Sunday law for adoption by the 
general assembly last winter. The legislature 
committee. threw aside the draft submitted to 
it and substituted a bill making the law less 
restrictive but increasing the penalties. Mr. 
H. G. Newton of the committee spoke at some 
length of Sunday laws in general. Thechurch 
and organized Christian efforts, said he, have 
done a great work in revising the laws for Sab- 
bath observance, and there is no good reason 
why a suitable measure could not be carried 
through the legislature. Accordingly he ad- 
vocated the appointment of a new committee 
to frame a law to present at the next general 
assembly. It should be clear and concise, so 
that church-going people and law-abiding citi- 
zens would be satisfied with it and then it 
could be: readily passed and rigidly enforced. 
A long and spirited discussion followed, and 
finally the old committee was reappointed 
with additional members. In connection with 
this subject Judge Perry gave an interesting 
address on Sunday Observances According to 
Law and to Conscience, discussing the differ- 
ence between early and modern laws. Prob- 
ably no conference action of late years has 
been of such general interest to so many 
throughout the State, nor so important in its 
bearing on the general welfare as this. 

The papers and addresses were all of a high 
order of merit and the discussions general 
and interesting. They included The Doctrine 
of Regeneration as Held in Our Churches 
Today, by Prof. C. 8S. Beardslee; The Proper 
Preparation for Effective Membership in Our 
Churches, by Rev. Asher Anderson; Scrip- 
turai Church Discipline, by Rev. C. H. Barber; 
The Responsibility of the Membership of the 
Churches for the Salvation of Souls: (a) In 
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the Family, by Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D.; (6) 
Through Existing Parish Organizations, by 
Rey. A. F. Pierce; (c) In the Outside World, 
by Rev. H. H. Kelsey. Rev. J. A. Hamilton, 
D. D., of Boston spoke in behalf of the Educa- 
tion Society, Dr. W. A. Dunean of Boston 
presented the claims of the Sunday School 
Society, while Rev. Dr. C. C. Creegan of New 
York represented the American Board. Cor- 
porate members of the American Board nomi- 
nated for election were Rev. Messrs. T. K. 
Noble, D. D., E. E. Lewis and G. B. Bunnell. 
Three memorials were presented asking the 
conference to appoint a State missionary to 
render assistance to the general secretary, 
and a resolution to that effect was unani- 
mously adopted. It was voted to hold the 
next annual conference with the First Church, 
Danbury. EB. D. C. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY AND DEDICATION 
IN VERMONT 

Friends of the church in Craftsbury gathered 
with the members in large numbers, Nov. 17, to cele- 
brate the centennial and to rededicate the house of 
worship. A historical address was given by the 
pastor, Rev. R. C. Moodie, which dwelt largely on 
the history of town and church and showed the 
quality of the settlers led by Colonel Crafts into 
northern Vermont. This was the first church in 
Orleans County, and though never large has main- 
tained a sturdy independence and shown the char- 
acteristics of the best type of Congregationalism. 
A paper on The Women of the Church was read by 
Mrs. M. R. Rawson, Des Moines, Io., giving an ac- 
count of the mothers’ meetings and the missionary 
societies and paying a tribute to some of the rare 
Christian women of the church. Letters from for- 
mer members were read and reminiscences given. 
At the dedication the building committee reported 
the entire expenses as $3,051, and a debt remain- 
ing of $664. The old building has been raised, giv- 
ing space for a vestry below, new windows have 
been put in, the audience-room reseated and up- 
holstered and a furnace put in. The fund for re- 
pairs was started by a gift of $1,000 from Mrs, M. T. 
Hunt of Burlington, who has given largely before to 
the academy and library. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. M. Dutton of Newtonville, Mass., a son 
of one of the deacons, who spoke upon the place of 
the church in the community. The prayer of dedi- 
cation was offered by Rev. Joseph Boardman, a 
former pastor. Great credit is due the pastor, a na- 
tive of the town, and his wife, a daughter of one of 
the deacons, for their work in placing the academy 
upon a firmer foundation, securing a fire-proof 
library for the village, and now for rebuilding the 
meeting house. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Bangor 
The Thanksgiving recess will include Friday im- 
mediately following the holiday.——At a meeting of 


the Sociology Club, Nov. 15, an interesting paper 
was given on University Extension. The Reehdale 
co-operative system was discussed. A book review 
upon Social Meanings of Religious Experiences 
was submitted. There was also a diseussion upon 
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pastoral work in small towns in the West. Pro- 

fessor Gilmore has completed an able course of 

lectures to the Juniors upon the Higher Criticism. 
Andover 


Professor Taylor has resumed his duties after a 
considerable absence in Europe, where he has de- 
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It Was Catarrh 





| Large, Hard Lumps Cathered in His 


voted much time to investigation. His five lectures | 


in Biblical history have begun with the Junior 


Class. Their object is to unfold the story of man as | 
seen in the Scriptures. The text-book is the Eng- | 
| had tried almost everything without benetit. 


lish Bible, and the contributions of Oriental archzx- 
ology are made frequent use of.——The Thanks- 


giving recess extends from Wednesday noon to | 


Friday noon of this week. The topic at the first 
of the public meetings of the Society of Inquiry was 
Madagascar. 8S. F. Goodheart spoke on The Re- 
cent Disturbances on the Island and Their Effects 





on Evangelical Missions; Mr. Hartwell spoke on | 
Missions between 1821 and 1861; Mr. Fisher | 


spoke on The Land and the People.——S. F. Good- 


heart of the Senior Class supplies the church in | 
South Merrimac.—tThe Senior preacher this week | 


was J. S. Colby.——At the Senior Class exercise 


G. H. Wright read and F. W. Dean spoke extempo- | 


raneously. 
Hartford 

Last week Professor Perry gave a talk before the 
C. E. Society of Center Church on the Manuscripts of 
the New Testament.—Professor Mitchell spoke 
last week before the Twentieth Century Club of 
this city, taking as his subject the Need of a Pos- 
itive Religious Creed.—Misses Sanderson and 
Holmes. Mt. Holyoke, 95, attended the exercises 
held in honor of Founder’s Day at their alma mater 
last Thursday.-—Dr. Parker of the Fourth Church 
addressed the Conference Society of the seminary 
last Tuesday evening on the subject The Use of 
Liturgy in Church Services. 

Yale 

The faculty and students tendered a reception to 
Professor Cheyne of Oxford, Nov. 19. President 
Dwight also gave him a reception during his re- 
cent visit. Last week the Leonard Bacon Club 
debated: That a Knowledge of Greek and Hebrew 
Is Essential for Success in the Ministry. The sec- 
ond lecture was A Homiletical Quiz, by Dr. H. A. 
Stimson of New York. The next lecture will be 





given Dee. 1 by Dr. Lyman Abbott.——Class dea- | 


cons have been elected as follows: J. B. Lyman, 
Junior Class, Warren Morse, Middle, and A. E. 
Fraser, Senior.-——F. C. Bliss was Senior Class 
preacher last week.—By request of the class Pro- 
fessor Bacon bas added an hour a week tv his 
Graduate Class in the Teachings of Jesus. Tie 
Synoptic Problem is also being discussed with great 
interest. 
Chicago 

Professor Herron participated in the dise.-- 
sion in the seminar in Biblical sociology. ——Tuiwv 
16th session of the Society of Biblical Research w: 
held at the Sherman House Saturday afternoon 
Papers were read on the interpretation of Amos 3: 
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Throat—Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cures 
Catarrh and Builds Up the Health. 
‘**T was all out of sorts. I thought I would 
try a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I had 
been afflicted with catarrh for some time and 


I could not breathe through my nose and t!ere 
were large, hard lumps in my throat. I soon 
found Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Was Doing Me Cood. 

My head was clearer and there was !<ss of the 
disagreeable dropping in my thrvat. I have 
not been troubled much with ecatarrh since 
then until this last wintcr, when I resorted to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla again to see if I couid get 
any relief. After I had taken the third dose I 
could feel those hard scabs in my nose and 
throat giving away, and at the end of three 
days my nose was clear. I continued taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon the dropping in 
my throat ceased and my general health was 
much improved.’’ W. W. KELLY, engineer, 
514 Moody Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists; $1; six for $5. 


’ H are prompt, efficient and easy 
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PIANOS and ORGANS 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Mason & 
Hamlin in 1861. These organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the Best in the World. 
The Mason & Hamlin Pianos illustrate the same 
highest degree of excellence, and the new 
styles just introduced are eliciting the most enthusi- 
astic praise from pianists and musicians. 

Catalogues free. Address: 

MASON & HAMLIN CoO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 
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MERCHANTS’ WEEK. 


In our 61 years’ experience in the furniture business 
we have never before done what we shall do during the 
forthcoming Merchants’ Week. 
price of every piece of furniture in our immense 


We shall reduce the 


This would mean very little for an ordinary furniture 
store, but with us it means selling goods for six days at 
about the actual cost of manufacture. 

Our present prices are based on the low rents of the 
wholesale district, and are at least 10 per cent. under all 
other stores. Deduct the Merchants’ Week discount and it 
is almost less than the goods cost us. 


This Parlor Center Table is a fair sample of over 3,000 other cases. 


It is solid oak 


in rich quartered grain with full grained box framing, carved corners and high 
polish finish. The lower shelf is very spacious, measuring 16 inches in diameter 


at its narrowest point. 


Just for a test, try to buy this Table under $15 in any store in this country. 


Our price for Merchants’ Week will be 


$7.00 


All cars to Union Statien pass our doors. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 





BEAR US IN MIND 


When you come to Boston to do shop- 
ping during 


MERCHANTS’ 
WEEK 


NOV. 29 TO DEC. 4 


If you want the best values for your 
money. We have been in the same 
place— 

NEXT TO TREMONT TEMPLE 
—for 32 years, and every one knows 
us. Our reputation for selling 


Desirable Goods at Lowest Prices 


Has made BU TLER’S a household word 
in thousands of New England homes. 


Basement and 3 Floors Selling Space 
What you can purchase here: 


The Basement (bright, airy, convenient)—One 
of the largest Lining Departments in Boston; 
the Shoe Store of Good Shoes at Right Prices, 
devoted to Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s 
Shoes; the Demestic Department, devoted 
to Linens, Blankets and Quilts, Cottons, Sheets 
and Pillow Cases, Flannels, Prints, White 
Goods, etc. 

Street Floor—Hats, Flowers, Feathers, Rib- 
bons, Laces—we have always been the leading 
Millinery House of New England; Gloves and 
Hosiery—a complete assortment; Smallwares 
and Notions, Collars, Cuffs, Neckwear, Ruch- 
ings, Handkerchiefs, Umbrellas, Art Embroid- 
ery, Furs, Leather Goods, Novelties in Jewelry 


Holiday Goods, Dolls, Books and Games, 


Second Floor— Millinery Parlors — Fash- 
ion’s Center for Trimmed Hats—come, if only 
to look. Cloaks, Capes, Waists, Wrappers, 
Tea Gowns, Corsets, Mackintoshes, Cotton and 
Woolen Underwear. 

Third Floor—Boston’s Popular Upholstery 
Department—Lace Curtains, Chenille and Tap- 
estry Portieres, Rugs, Art Squares, Window 
Shades, Pillows and Mattresses, Screens, Fur- 
niture Covers, Fringes, Etc. 





SPECIAL BARCAINS 
EVERY DAY MERCHANTS’ WEEK. 





All purchases guaranteed as repre- 
sented or money refunded. 


WM. S. BUTLER & (0., 


Millinery, Upholstery, Shoes, Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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PIANOS 


To Out-of-Town Buyers. 


The Ivers & Pond Pianos are on 
the top wave of popular favor. 
227 Ivers & Ponp Pianos have 
been purchased by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. It’s 
an easy matter to own one. $25 
down and $10 per month does it. 
By visiting our warerooms you can 
make a selection from an assort- 
ment of 75 pianos. If you reside 
within 200 miles of Boston, we 
will pay your railway fare both 
ways in case you buy any piano 
in our stock valued at $200, 
or upwards, of us. This propo- 
sition for the holiday trade is good 
only till Jan. 1, 1898. If you can- 
not call, send for catalogue with 
full information and lowest prices. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


114 Boylston St., Boston. 
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1-8, by President Harper; on Recent Discussions of | 


| the Chronology of the Apostolic Age, by Professor | 


Votaw, and on the newly-found Logia, by Professor | 
Zenos.-—Saturday night Professor and Mrs. Mac- | 
kenzie gave a reception to Dr. Berry ——Professor | 
Taylor addressed the students’ Christian Associa- | 


| tion at the University of Michigan, Sunday, the 21st, | 
/ on the social aspect of personal progress, and a 
| union meeting of the churches and students in Uni- | 


/15 at Duluth. It embraces 10 churches in the 


| Citizen. Next The People were considered in three 


| to the themes, The Business Man’s Besponsibility, 


ro Se ee eS OS SD ® © 


| Church at Work, the first afternoon being devoted 


| forceful. The last evening was given to the suc- 





versity Hall on personal responsibility for social 
progress. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Wis.—Milwaukee District Convention met in | 


| Wauwatosa, Nov. 8, 9. The sermon was preached | 
| by Rev. J. B. Davidson. Topics were: How Varied | 


Shall Church Organization Be? How May the Active 
Co-operation of All the Members Be Secured? How | 
to Get the Greatest Good from Devotional Study of 
the Bible, The Word Under the Spirit Light, The 
Church and Young Men. 

MiInN.—Duluth Conference was organized Nov. 


northeastern part of the State, including those 
upon the Iron Range. Addresses were made by 
Rev: Messrs. G. W. Gallagher, C. H. Patton, W. W. 
Newell, R. P. Herrick and others. The Northern 
Pacific Conference, from which the churches form- 
ing the Duluth Conference withdrew, embraces 
the northern half of Minnesota, a region consider- 
ably larger than one-half of New England. Immi- 
gration is pouring into this section of the State so | 
rapidly that the organization of a new conference 
is a necessity. 

Wwn.—The semi-annual meeting of Northwestern 
Association was held at Columbia City, Nov. 2, 3. 
The papers and addresses were all of high grade 
and excellent spirit. The general theme was The 


to The Minister—In His Pulpit, In His Parish, As a 


papers and addresses. Another session was given 


Woman’s Work in the Church, The Young People. 
The sermon, by Rev. W. J. Gray, on A Peculiar 
People Zealous of Good Works, was clear and 


Continued on page 813 
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of home and happiness is never quite 
full while the table, sideboard and man- 
tel are reminding one of deficiencies. 
Our mission for the past '75 years has 
been to supply every requisite that the 
world’s market afforded in 


China, Pottery and Glass. 


Purchasing direct and largely to order, 
no house is in position to quote better 
values. What is 
lacking on the 
dining table? 
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THE STELLA MUSIC BOX 
is the sweetest in tone, plays all your fa- 
vorite melodies by means of interchange- 
able metallic tune sheets without pins or 
projections, never gets out of tune and is 
always ready to tee Hymns, Songs, and 
Operatic selections beautifully rendered. 
DO NOT PURCHASE A MUSIC BOX 
BEFORE HEARINC A STELLA. 
Price, $75.00 and $100.00. Tunes, 60 cents. 
Write for catalogue JACOT & SON, 
and list of tunes. 39 Union 8q., New York, 
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: CURES CATARRH 

It has never been equalled for the instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 
ness, restores lost sense of sme!!. Sixty yrs, on the mar- 
ket. Price 25 cts, at all Druggists or by mai! postpaid. 
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cessful examination of Mr. R. D. Bailey for appro- 
pation to preach. The following action was taken 
yy unanimous vote: 

Whereas, The Puget Sound Association, of which 
the Northwestern Association is the lineal succes- 
sor, at its meeting in Snohomish in May, 1891, in- 
dorsed the plans there submitted to it by Rev. J. R. 
Chaplin for the establishment of a Congregational 
university at Olympia, Wn., giving him its indorse- 
ment in his appeal to the Congregational churches 
and publie, and 

Whereas, That indorsement has long since been, 
for good reasons, practically withdrawn, and 

Whereas, There has recently appeared in a lead- 
ing daily paper of this State the following: “ Rev. 
J. R. Chaplin is preparing to go East again ina few 
days in the interest of Olympic University of Olym- 
pia, a Congregational institution. He will travel 
through Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

Therefore, Be it resolved by the Northwestern 
Association ot Churehes and Ministers, in regular 
meeting assembled, that in our judgment the follow- 
ing statement should be published by it to the gen- 
eral public: 

That there is no recognized movement among the 
Congregationalists of Washington looking to the 
establishinent of a Congregational university at 
Olympia at this time. That we desire it to ve dis- 
tinctly understood by our brethren, friends and the 
general public in the East that the Congregational- 
ists of Washington have authorized no one on behalf 
of the Olympic University to sell any lands whatso- 
ever on its indorsement, or to collect funds at their 
instance, A. J. BAILEY, 

Chairman of Committee. 


CLUBS 

MAss.—The Young Men’s Club of Boston met, 
Noy. 17, at the American House with good num- 
bers and interest. Denominational night was ob- 
served, and the speakers and subjects were: Rev. 
E. H. Byington, D. D., of Newton on What Old 
Boston Has to Say to Young Boston, and Rev. 
W. E. Barton, D. D., on The Young Men of Boston 
and Their Present Opportunity. Several new 
members were elected. 

A club for Lowell and vicinity has just been or- 
ganized and will hold its opening meeting at the 
John Street Church, Dec. 6, to discuss The Need 
and Value of Such a Club in Lowell. 

The meeting of the Newton Club, Noy. 15, was 
addressed on Parental Education and School Edu- 
cation: Do They Properly Supplement Each Other? 
Mrs. A. P. Norton spoke of The Proper Correlation 
of the Home and the School; Miss A. B. Tomlinson 
of the Brookline high school gave a teacher’s sug- 
gestions as to Ways in Which the Home May Sup- 
port the Schoo]; and Mrs. F. E. Clark took up Some 
Neglected Corners, emphasizing the necessity of 
keeping in mind the relative importance of study 
and religious work. 

Mo.—The 65th regular meeting of the St. Louis 
Club was held in the rooms of the Mercantile Club, 
Nov. 15. Hon. W. D. Hoard, ex-governor of Wis- 
consin, the speaker of the evening, made a strong 
address on Definitions. Hon. C. P. Walbridge, 
ex-mayor of the city, was elected president of the 
club for 1898. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 808.) 

BROOKLINE.—Harvard proposes to remodel its 
pulpit, which has stood the same for 25 years. The 
high casing which has been before the preacher 
will be removed, and the pulpit placed at one side 
of the platform, from which broad steps will descend 
to the fioor. The communion table will occupy the 
center of the platform with chairs at either side. On 
the right will be the assistant pastor’s reading desk. 

MALDEN.—Maplewood. A week of prayer for the 
quickening of the spiritual life last week resulted 
in a great blessing to many of the members, and a 
number inquired the way to Christ. There have 
been 110 additions during the last three years. 
The evening congregations now tax the capacity of 
the house, and a season of aggressive work and in- 
gathering is looked for. 

NEWTON.—Auburndale’s annual chureh supper 
and business meeting, Nov. 16, was, as always, a de- 
lightful occasion, with reports from all its organiza- 
tions. There were responses from 177 members at 
the roll-call. The church has accepted the rules 
recommended by the National Council regarding 
absent members. First. Next Sunday Rev. D. L. 
Furber, D. D., pastor emeritus, will preach a ser- 
mon written and delivered 50 years ago. This is in 
anticipation of the celebration, Dec. 5, of the 50th 
anniversary of his settlement. The Sunday school 





Continued on page SL. 
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Poor, Forgotten 
Hair Mattress! 


Five years from now no one will dream of buying 


a hair mattress. It is outclassed—superseded— 


surpassed by modern science and sanitary teaching. 


The Ostermoor Patent | SD 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 2 


will take its 
have accepted our 


Compressin ylace. Alread 
the felt, Bind- I y 
ing and clos- 
ing the tick 







thousands 
offer to prepay express charges 
and sell on the distinct agree- 
ment that you may return it and 
get your money back if not the 
equal of any $50.00 Hair Mat- 
tress in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort, and if not satis- 
factory im every possible way at 
TRADE YY an the end of 


MARK 
Thirty Days’ F Trial 
irty Days’ Free Trial. 

Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elas- 
ticity ; closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non- 
absorbent, and is guaranteed vermin proof. Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. Softer 
and purer than hair can de; no re-picking er re-stuffing necessary. 

If you are skeptical about its merits, er don’t need one now, send for our 
handsome, illustrated pamphlets, ‘* The Test of Time,” and “ festimonial Won- 
ders,’’ mailed free for the asking. They give full particulars. 


How to Order :—State exact size desired (size 6 ft. 2 in, x 4 ft. 6 in. will he sent unless otherwise 
specified), If desired in two pieces remit fitty cents extra. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for 
sale by stores anywhere. Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers —please write us if 
you know of such cases. References: Bradstreet or Dun's Agencies. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.”’ 








ry The Glenwood agent in your town has them. 
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Make Cooking 
Easy ! 

Don't try to 

keep house without a 
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This Oven Thermometer 


is the ‘“‘Greatest Help” 
to modern cooking 


ever invented. 





Used only on I, 


anal RANCES. 
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ATARRH 
URE 


SAMPLE FREE 


ERTAIN | 
With Full Particulars. | 
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Address, WILLIS & MACK, TELLS WHY. 


Box 20. Westfield, N. J- 


21s. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, @ 
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The Business Outlook 


The colder weather and snowstorm have 
stimulated general trade to a considerable ex- 
tent and retailers are doing a good business. 
The movement of woolen goods, hardware, 
shoes and hats at Western centers shows some 
improvement, and a moderate revival in de- 
mand is noted at interior points of the previ- 
ously infected yellow fever districts of the 
South. 

Prices of staple products are quite steady, 
the decline in copper being the only important 
recession. The consumption of iron and steel 
is of such large proportions that an advance 
in the prices of those products would not be 
surprising. Wheat exports showed a heavy 
increase last week over the previous week and 
over the corresponding week last year. Corn 
shipments were also large. 

Railroad earnings continue large, and not 
for years have railroad companies been so 
flush of money, being large lenders on demand 
at the financial centers. Woolen mills are 
busy, but cotton goods continue depressed 
both in demand and prices. The situation 
may be summarized by saying that with good, 
seasonable weather the outlook for general 
trade is very promising. 

Money continues in excessive supply; in- 
deed, it is a drug and rates are made by the 
borrowers. Bankers look for a change inside 
of the next thirty days, however, and when 
the change does come it must be in the direc- 
tion of higher rates. The stock market ruled 
stronger in tone last week, but was dull and | 
narrow. The near approach of Congress is 
not a stimulating factor, and good judges are 
disposed to look for considerable irregularity 
in the movement of stock exchange prices 


next month. 
x 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional vine ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BURBANK—In Washington, N. H., Nov. 7, in the 
house in which he was born in 1825, Rev. Justin E. |} 
Burbank. He was a graduate of Dartmouth in 1848, 
and of Audover Seminary in 1851, and held pastorates 
in Carimona, Minn., and Nelson, N. f 

BURKE —In Bernardston, Nov. 16, Mrs. Elvira L. 
Burke. aged 90 yrs., 3 mos. 

CHAMBERLAIN—In Grinnell, lo., Noy. 12, Rev. Joshua 
M. Chamberlain, a native of West Brookfield, Mass. | 
For several years he was the fitlancial agent of Iowa 
Colles ge. later serving for twenty years as its treasurer, 
while for the last ten years of his connection with the 
college he acted as its librarian. | 

RANKIN—In Glastonbury, Ct., Nov. 20, Rev. Samuel 
G. W. Rankin, aged 71 yrs. 

RICH: ARDSON — In Amelia Bluff, Fernandina, Fla., 
Oct. 23. Mrs. Olive D. Richardson, aged 77 yrs.,3 mos., 
22 dys. She united with the church in Franklin, 
Mass., about sixty years ago, and her daily life has 
testified to the sincerity of her vows. 














SINGERS and artists generally are users of 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” for hoarseness and 
throat troubles. They afford instant relief. 





GoopD As GOLD.—Every drop of Adamson’s Bo- 
tanie Cough Balsam is actually worth its weight in 
gold to any one suffering from coughs, colds, bron- 
chitis, asthma or other throat and lung complaints. 
Sold at 35 and 75 cents by all druggists. 


A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT.—In another 
part of this paper there appears a very remarkable 
announcement from the Paine Furniture Co. They 
state that they will reduce the price of every piece 
of furniture in their stock during Merchants’ Week, 
which is from Nov. 29 to Dee. 4. inclusive. The 
mere fact of the reduction is, perhaps, not so Sig- 
nificant as the extent of it. The $15 center table, 
of which an engraving appears in this paper, is to be 
offered during Merchants’ Week at 87. It is a 
chance for some one. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL.—** My mother was troubled with 
weakness and a tired feeling and I had catarrh. We 
tried different medicines but did not obtain as much re- 
lief as from Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has built me up and 
stren thened my system, and I regard it as superior to 
all others.” WILLIAM F. SMITH, 80 Vincent Street, 
Pawtucket. R. I 


HoopD’s PILLS cure nausea, sick headache. indigestion. 
biliousness. All druggists. 25 cents. 
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Peace 


HAS THE re 
STRENGTH OF 
, GIBRALTAR 


Income 
$14,158,445 


Send for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Assets Liabilities 
$19,541,827 $15,507,711 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


a 





Largest Increase in Income of Any Life : 
e 
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A TRIUMPH OF .....ceces ; 
FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


Had for 1896 the 


Insurance Company in the United States 


Insurance in Claims Paid, 
Surplus force over 


$4,034,116 $320,000,000 $28,000,000 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, - + =- = - 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - + + + = 2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR. CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 






STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TKAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 





WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign De}. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S.[,Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers. 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney 
LONDON BRANCH, 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. ¢ 
F. NEVILLE JACKSON, EsSQ., SECRETARY. 
Buys and sells exchange on the principal! cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, loans on collat- 
erals, deals in American and other investment secur- 
ities, and offers its services as correspondent and 
financial agent to corporations, bankers and mer- 
chants. 





Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 





Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, ESQ., CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, ESQ. 


MESSRS. 


Municipal Bonds 


| For Investors, 


Bonds issued by Cities, Cases, Chnaien or States are 
| as safe when carefully selected as Government 
| bonds. 

We offer such bonds in denominations of $500 
| and $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 


cent. per annum. 
Descriptive list and fuil information furnished 


on application, Correspondence invited. 
A. C. FROST & COMPANY, 
| BANKERS, 
| 108-110 La Salle Street, 


8” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


Chicago, 





on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
aess. Send for formal applications, list of references 
md map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans op 
my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THATCH & FOOTE 


| Bankers and Brokers, 
‘Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


| NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Established 1867. 





Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





IF YOU HAVE... 


‘DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
WESTERN FARM LANDS, 
or CITY LOTS 


taken by foreclosure, and 
wish to sell them, write 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


oO Do you want your money to earn it 
safely? If so write for highest bank 
pt A featimonials. ob’t_ E. Strahorn 

Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 
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FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 





armANU- JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY. 


65 WASHINGTON ST,, 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





BOSTON. 
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jas outgrown its quarters. Eleven new members 
ore received at the November communion, six on 
ontession, 
LoWELL.—Highlond, Much regret is expressed 
at the resignation of Rey. C. L. Merriam, who has 
deared himself not only to his own people but to 

il] the churches in the city. He became pastor in 

1sv1, succeeding Rey. 8. W. Adriance, the first pas- 
tor, and has been especially successful as an evan- 

elistic worker.——High Street. The young men of 
the chureh have organized themselves into the 

High Street Associates to further the interests of 

church, At their opening meeting a represent- 
itive of the young men’s organization connected 
with Berkeley Temple was present to explain meth. 
yds Of WOrK. 

FALL RIvER.—Central. The Beneficent Society 
has sent a new bicycle and a large box of sup- 
plies to a frontier missionary. A parish gath- 
ering was held last Friday evening, when several 

iundred greeted the new pastor and his wife. 
Almoug those present was the aged widow of Rev. 
Dr. Thurston, who died in this pastorate a quarter 
of a century ago after 20 years’ service. When the 
young pastor and his wife left the positions occu- 
pied ip receiving their parishioners the white-haired 
widow of the pastor of long ago playfully took the 
receiving position, the senior deacon joined her, 
aud many greeted them as though the whole scene 
had been shifted to by-gone years. Rev. E. A. 
Buck, who has been in unbroken service in this 
church since Dr. Thurston’s time, was also present, 
and the same organist, Mr. L. W. Deane, who as a 
youth served with Dr. Thurston, was on duty at the 
late reception. The Sunday school has raised $100 
for a Thanksgiving gift to the branch work in 
another part of the city. There are about 25 China- 
men in regular attendance at the school. 

HAKWICH.—First has. just celebrated its 150th 
anniversary, in which the neighborhood and sur- 
rounding villages were greatly interested. Rey. 
G. Y. Washburn is pastor. The aged Rey. Thomas 
Dawes, pastor of the parent church, made an ad- 
dress and also Rev. E. T. Ford, Rev. H. G. Megath- 
lin of Fall River and others of various churches 
spoke. The historical address was by the pastor. 

WoRCESTER.—Pilgrim’s morning congregations 
average about 700, and the evening about 500. At 
the last communion the additions numbered 14, 
making 87 for the year. The gymnasium begins 
winter work with five weekly classes, and a total 
membership of 100. 

SVRINGFIELD.—South. A reception was given 
recently to the pastor and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. P. 
5S. Moxom, and to the pastor emeritus, Rev. Dr. 8. G. 
Buckingham.——North. The Woman’s Missionary 

ety at its annual meeting reported $128 raised 
during the year for foreign missions. An address 
was delivered by Prof. D. F. Graham at the third 
annual supper of the S. S. teachers and officers.—— 
First. The Bible school is having special music at 
each of its sessions, and the membership and at- 
tendance are increasing. The school has voted to 
support Charles R. Ashdown as missionary in Bitlis, 
Turkey. 

Maine 

NEW GLOUCESTER.—Rev. H. G. Mank has re- 

‘utly completed his ninth year as pastor. In spite 
of hard times and the fact that there is a continual 
iecrease in population, these have been years of 
prosperity. Over 60 persons have been added to 
the membership. The parsonage has been repaired 
and both the audience-room and vestry thoroughly 
remodeled and modernized. The invested funds 
have also been increased, while the benevolences 
bave nearly doubled. Mr. Mank is a native of 
Maine and this is his first pastorate. 

Eastport has now a local Ministerial Union.—— 
Profe ssor Mitchell of Bowdoin will supply at Pow- 
nal Center during the winter. 


New Hampshire 

EXETER.—Phillips. A heavy stone recently be- 
ing hoisted to its place in the walls of the edifice 
now in process of erection suddenly fell and struck 
the staging with such force as to cause a collapse of 
the walls to the cellar nearly 50 feet below. Four 
workmen were thrown from the staging and 3e- 
verely injured, but with fair prospect of recovery. 
The accident has caused the postponement of 
further work till spring. 

ALTON has enjoyed the labors of Mr. C. L. Evarts 
for the last week. He gained a strong hold upon 
the people, arousing a deep interest in spiritual 
matters. A number responded to his appeals to be- 
gin the Christian life. A good sized chorus aided 
greatly. 

HoLutis.—The second week this month was de- 
voted to a quickening of spiritual life in the com- 
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munity, the pastor, Kev. 8. L. Gerould, and other 
clergymen being assigned as leaders. 
Vermont 

BURLINGTON.—College Street. A beautiful bronze 
memorial tablet has just been placed on the wall of 
the auditorium in memory of Rey. G. B. Safford, 
D. D., the first pastor. He was installed in 1860 | 
and continued till 1882. The tablet was dedicated | 
on Nov. 7, President Buckham offering the dedica- 
tory prayer. 

Rhode Island 

TIVERTON.—The pastor, Rev. Samuel Rose, has | 
been assisted by Rev. W. H. Marshall of Boston in 
three weeks’ special services, which resulted in a 
deep spiritual quickening. During the summer the 
finances were placed upon a better basis by the 
adoption of the pledge system. A new furnace is 
now being put in. | 

CRANSTON.—Edgewood. The third anniversary 
of this houseless young church was held in the | 
Casino, Nov. 7. Thirty out of 40 invited churches 
in the State responded by letter or personal repre- 
sentation in a fellowship service. Prof. C. E. Kent 
of Brown University gave the principal address. 

Connecticut 

NEw HAVEN.—At the United Ministers’ Meeting, 

Nov. 15, Rev. G. 8. Dickerman read a paper on City 
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Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 
cause they don’t break. 


Get the Index—tfree. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


_ Dissolving Views, 


by which one Stereopt:con view fades away into ale 
Other, are shown witha singie lanicin by using our 


Non Such Carriers. 
U. 8. Pat No. 

It takes either American or 
British size of slides, and produces 
as good effects as any device 

its use means a wonderful, new 
scope for your magic lantern. 
The gradually changing scenes 

otten give strangely beautiful 
effects. Price $5. Itis peculiarly effective in shifting 
the soft lands apes vy sible pictures. It spares the 
Spectators the giare and jar of suddenly changed 
scenes. Catalogue, 20 cents. Hire lists free 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St, New York. 


dhe largest Stere: opticon anthtters in the world 
BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St CHICAGO: 69 


W shington st. Kansas City (Mo 515 East I4th St. 
MUNNEAPOLIS : 22 Washington Ave , 





Bradford, Eng. 





TIME TELLS 





THE STORY. 








SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 
DURING A LIFETIME. 





There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 


made in the cheapest manner. 


The buyer of the cheap machine soon 


pays the difference of price in the constant cost for repairs, to say 


nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 
to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. The 
accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 
constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. Singer Machines 
are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


The Value of Reputation. 


"A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 


stores. 


a worthy pride. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 


maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 








The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


ee“ SEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE WORLD.” mem 
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NEW FUR STORE 


Our New Stock is 
Unequaled. 
STAPLE FURS FOR LADIES. 


? 


Caps $5. Pe to $15.00 
Coltareites 7.00 to 100.00 
Capes . 10.00 to 250.00 
Gloves 5.00 to 12.00 
Hoods 7.00 to 25.00 
Muffs . gt Mer ee 2.00 to 75.00 
Sacques . . . 40.00 to 250.00 
Scarfs and Ties 2.00 to 50.00 
Trimmings -25to 8.00 
Wristers 1.50 to 3.50 


Baby Carriage Robes, 2.00 to 20.00 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Fur Lined Overcoats, 50.00 to 200.00 


Kakas Bros., 
34-36 Bedford Street . . Boston. 
Our Furs are guaranteed as repre- 


sented, and we invite comparison in 
quality, style and price. 
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Fiower 


10c 


makes 
House Plants 
thrive and bloom, 
Use once in ten 
days the first month 
and once a month 
thereafter. The 10c. 
package will feed twelve 
plants one year. Full directions in 
every package. . 2 + © «© « « 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
Save the plants by using Essex Flower Food— 
then save the wrappers of the 10 cent package 
For twelve of these wrappers we wil! mail a beau- 
tiful study of Jacqueminot Roses, by the celebrated 
artist Paul de Longpre. This picture has no ad- 
ising. If your dealer does not have the 1 
cent package send eight 2c stamps to Russia 
Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass., and get full size 
package by return mail 
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The Business Outlook 


The colder weather and snowstorm have 
stimulated general trade to a considerable ex- 
tent and retailers are doing a good business. 
The movement of woolen goods, hardware, 
shoes and hats at Western centers shows some 
improvement, and a moderate revival in de- 
mand is noted at interior points of the previ- 
ously infected yellow fever districts of the 
South. 

Prices of staple products are quite steady, 
the decline in copper being the only important 


recession. The consumption of iron and steel 


is of such large proportions that an advance 
in the prices of those products would not be 
surprising. Wheat exports showed a heavy 


increase last week over the previous week and | 


over the corresponding week last year. Corn 
shipments were also large. 

Railroad earnings continue large, and not 
for years have railroad companies been so 
flush of money, being large lenders on demand 
at the financial centers. Woolen mills are 
busy, but cotton goods continue depressed 
both in demand and prices. The situation 
may be summarized by saying that with good, 
seasonable weather the outlook for general 
trade is very promising. 

Money continues in excessive supply; in- 
deed, it is a drug and rates are made by the 
borrowers. Bankers look for a change inside 
of the next thirty days, however, and when 
the change does come it must be in the direc- 
tion of higher rates. The stock market ruled 
stronger in tone last week, but was dull and { 
narrow. The near approach of Congress is | 
not a stimulating factor, and good judges are 
disposed to look for considerable irregularity | 
in the movement of stock exchange prices 


next month. 
& 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents. counting eight words to aline. The | 
money should be sent with the notice. | 








BURBANK-—In_ Washington, N. H., Nov. 7, in the 
house in which he was born in 1825, Rev. Justin E. 
Burbank. He was a graduate of Dartmouth in 1848, 
and of Andover Seminary in 1851, and held pastorates 
in Carimona, Minn., and Nelson, N. H. 

BURKE—In Bernardston, Nov. 16,. Mrs. Elvira L. 
3urke. aged 90 yrs., 3 mos. 

CHAMBERLAIN—In Grinnell, Io., Nov. 12, Rev. Joshua 
M. Chamberlain, a native of West Brookfield, Mass. | 
For several years he was the fitlancial agent of Iowa 
College, later serving for twenty years as its treasurer, 
while for the last ten years of his connection with the 
college he acted as its librarian. 

RANKIN—In Glastonbury, Ct., Nov. 20, Rev. Samuel 
G. W. Rankin, aged 71 yrs. 

RICHARDSON —In Amelia Bluff, Fernandina, Fla., 
Oct, 23. Mrs. Olive D. Richardson, aged 77 yrs., 3 mos., 
22 dys. She united with the church in Franklin, 
Mass., about sixty years ago, and her daily life has 
testified to the sincerity of her vows. 








SINGERS and artists generally are users of 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” for hoarseness and 
throat troubles. They afford instant relief. 





GooD As GOLD.—Every drop of Adamson’s Bo- 
tanie Cough Balsam is actually worth its weight in | 
gold to any one suffering from coughs, colds, bron- 
chitis, asthma or other throat and lung complainis. 
Sold at 35 and 75 cents by all druggists. 





A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT.—In another 
part of this paper there appears a very remarkable 
announcement from the Paine Furniture Co. They 
state that they will reduce the price of every piece 
of furniture in their stock during Merchants’ Week, 
which is from Nov. 29 to Dee. 4. inelusive. The 
mere fact of the reduction is, perhaps, not so Ssig- 
nificant as the extent of it. The $15 center table, 
of which an engraving appears in this paper, is to be 
offered during Merchants’ Week at 87. It is a 
chance for some one. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL.—** My mother was troubled with 
weakness and a tired feeling and I had catarrh. We 
tried different medicines but did not obtain as much re- 
lief as from Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has built me up and 
strengthened my system, and I regard it as superior to 
all others.” WILLIAM F. SMITH, 80 Vincent Street, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hoop’s PILLS cure nausea, sick headache, indigestion. 


biliousness. All druggists. 25 cents. 
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Liabilities Income 


$14,158,445 


Assets 
¢ $19,541,827 $15,507,711 
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A TRIUMPH OF 2. vesedeccs 
FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


Had for 1896 the 


Largest Increase in Income of Any Life 
Insurance Company in the United States 


Insurance in Ciaims Paid, 
Surplus force over 


$4,034,116 $320,000,000 $28,000,000 


Send for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


e 
») 
; Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


PDAP MOI YY" 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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Financial 





Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, - - - - = 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR. CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES | 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL | 
ESTATES. 


| 
| 
| 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 





STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TKAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 





WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign De}. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S.,Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, | 
August Belmont, James N, Jarvie, | 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers. 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH, 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. NEVILLE JACKSON, EsqQ., SECRETA tY. 
Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, loans on collat- 
erals, deals in American and other investment secur- 
ities, and offers its services as correspondent and | 
financial agent to corporations, bankers and mer- 
chants. 








Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 





Solicitors. 
MESSRS. FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, ESY., CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, ESQ. 


Municipal Bonds 


For Investors, 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are 
as safz when carefully selected as Government 


bonds. en. 2 

We offer such bonds in denominations of $500 
and $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 


cent. per annum. : ; ° 
Descriptive list and fuil information furnished 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


A, C, FROST & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
108-110 La Salle Street, 


8% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Thproved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
aess. Send for formal applications, list of references 
ind map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans ob 
my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Chicago, 








Hatcu & Foote 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 


Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





IF YOU HAVE... 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
WESTERN FARM LANDS, 
or CITY LOTS 


taken by foreclosure, and 
wish to sell them, write to 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


testimonials. ob’t_ E. Strahorn 
eum & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


oO Do you want your money to earn it 
safely? If so write for highest bank 
Oo *t 
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ARPETS 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 65 


WASHINGTON ST., 


OPP-.-BOYLSTOM ST. 


aTMANU= JQHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY. 
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lias outgrown its quarters. Eleven new members 
were received at the November communion, six on 
confession. 

LOWELL.—Highland. Much regret is expressed 
at the resignation of Rev. C. L. Merriam, who has 
endeared himself not only to his own people but to 
all the churches in the city. He became pastor in 
1891, succeeding Rey. S. W. Adriance, the first pas- 
tor, and has been especially successful as an evan- 
gelistie worker.——High Street. The young men of 
the church have organized themselves into the 
High Street Associates to further the interests of 
the church. At their opening meeting a represent- 
ative of the young men’s organization connected 
with Berkeley Temple was present to explain meth. 
ods of work. 

FALL RIVER.—Central. The Beneficent Society 
has sent a new bicycle and a large box of sup- 
plies to a frontier missionary. A parish gath- 
ering was held last Friday evening, when several 
hundred greeted the new pastor and his wife. 
Among those present was the aged widow of Rev. 
Dr. Thurston, who died in this pastorate a quarter 
of a century ago after 20 years’ service. When the 
young pastor and his wife left the positions occu- 
pied in receiving their parishioners the white-haired 
widow of the pastor of long ago playfully took the 
receiving position, the senior deacon joined her, 
and many greeted them as though the whole scene 
had been shifted to by-gone years. Rev. E. A. 
Buck, who has been in unbroken service in this 


church since Dr. Thurston’s time, was also present, | 


and the same organist, Mr. L. W. Deane, who as a 
youth served with Dr. Thurston, was on duty at the 
late reception. The Sunday school has raised $100 
for a Thanksgiving gift to the branch work in 
another part of the city. There are about 25 China- 
men in regular attendance at the school. 

HARWICH.—First has. just celebrated its 150th 
anniversary, in which the neighborhood and sur- 
rounding villages were greatly interested. Rev. 
G. Y. Washburn is pastor. The aged Rev. Thomas 
Dawes, pastor of the parent church, made an ad- 
dress and also Rev. E. T. Ford, Rev. H. G. Megath- 
lin of Fall River and others of various churches 
spoke. The historical address was by the pastor. 

WoORCESTER.—Pilgrim’s morning congregations 
average about 700, and the evening about 500. At 
the last communion the additions numbered 14, 
making 87 for the year. The gymnasium begins 
winter work with five weekly classes, and a total 
membership of 100. 

SPRINGFIELD.—South. A reception was given 
recently to the pastor and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. P. 
S. Moxom, and to the pastor emeritus, Rey. Dr. 8. G. 
Buckingham. North. The Woman’s Missionary 
Society at its annual meeting reported $128 raised 
during the year for foreign missions. An address 
was delivered by Prof. D. F. Graham at the third 
annual supper of the S. S. teachers and officers.—— 
First. The Bible school is having special music at 
each of its sessions, and the membership and at- 
tendance are increasing. The school has voted to 
support Charles R. Ashdown as missionary in Bitlis, 
Turkey. 





Maine 
NEW GLOUCESTER.—Rev. H. G. Mank has re- 
cently completed his ninth year as pastor. In spite 
of hard times and the fact that there is a continual 
decrease in population, these have been years of 
prosperity. Over 60 persons have been added to 
the membership. The parsonage has been repaired 
and both the audience-room and vestry thoroughly 
remodeled and modernized. The invested funds 
have also been increased, while the benevolences 
have nearly doubled. Mr. Mank is a native of 
Maine and this is his first pastorate. 
Eastport has now a local Ministerial Union.— 
Professor Mitchell of Bowdoin will supply at Pow- 
nal Center during the winter. 


New Hampshire 

EXETER.—Phillips. A heavy stone recently be- 
ing hoisted to its place in the walls of the edifice 
now in process of erection suddenly fell and struck 
the staging with such force as to cause a collapse of 
the walls to the cellar nearly 50 feet below. Four 
workmen were thrown from the staging and se- 
verely injured, but with fair prospect of recovery. 
The accident has caused the postponement of 
further work till spring. 

ALTON has enjoyed the labors of Mr. C. L. Evarts 
for the last week. He gained a strong hold upon |; 
the people, arousing a deep interest in spiritual 
matters. A number responded to his appeals to be- | 
gin the Christian life. A good sized chorus aided | 
greatly. | 
Hou.is.—The second week this month was al 
voted to a quickening of spiritual life in the com- 
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munity, the pastor, Rev. 8. L. Gerould, and other 
clergymen being assigned as leaders. 








Vermont 

BURLINGTON.—College Street. A beautiful bronze 
memorial tablet has just been placed on the wall of 
the auditorium in memory of Rev. G. B. Safford, | 
D. D., the first pastor. He was installed in 1860 | 
and continued till 1882. The tablet was dedicated | 
on Nov. 7, President Buckham offering the dedica- 
tory prayer. 


Rhode Island } 

TIVERTON.—The pastor, Rev. Samuel Rose, has 
been assisted by Rev. W. H. Marshall of Boston in | 
three weeks’ special services, which resulted in a | 
deep spiritual quickening. During the summer the | 
finances were placed upon a better basis by the 
adoption of the pledge system. A new furnace is | 
now being put in. 

CRANSTON.—Edgewood, The third anniversary 
of this houseless young church was held in the 
Casino, Nov. 7. Thirty out of 40 invited churches 
in the State responded by letter or personal repre- 
sentation in a fellowship service. Prof. C. E. Kent | 
of Brown University gave the principal address. 


! 
| 
Connecticut 
| 
} 
| 


NEW HAVEN.—At the United Ministers’ Meeting, 
Nov. 15, Rev. G. S. Dickerman read a paper on City 


Continued on page 816. 
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Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 
cause they don’t break. 


Get the Index—free. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


BY e ‘ 
Dissolving Views, 
by which one Stereopticon view fades away into am 
Other, are shown witha singie ianicrn by using our 


Non Such Carriers. 
U. 8. Pat No. 


It takes either American or 
British size of slides, and produces 
as good effects as any device 

its use means a wonderful, new 
scope for your magic lantern. 
The gradually changing scenes 
often give strangely beautiful 
effects. Price $5. Itis peculiarly effective in shifting 
the soft landscapes of Bible pictures. Ir spares the 
Spectators the glare and jar of suddenly changed 
scenes. Catalogue, 20 cents. Hire lists free, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Sterenpticon outhtters in the world. 
_BRANCHES—Roston: 9 Bromffeld St. CHICAGO: 69 


W ashington St. Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East i4th St. 
MiNNEAPOLIS : 22 Washington Ave. So 
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THE STORY. 








SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 


DURING A 


LIFETIME. 





There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 


made in the cheapest manner. 


The buyer of the cheap machine soon 


pays the difference of price in the constant cost for repairs, to say 


nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 
to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. The 
accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 


constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. 


Singer Machines 


are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


stores. 


The Value of 


Reputation. 


’ A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 


a worthy pride. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 


maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 








The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


oe _ ** SEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE WORLD.” em 
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Our New Stock is 
Unequaled. 

# STAPLE FURS FOR LADIES. 

? Calbeotios : : ; ‘ 

§ Capes. . . . . 10.00 to 250.00 
Gloves tee yah 5.00 to 12.00 
CS. 4 et es 7.00 to 25.00 

$ Muffs ; nee 75.00 

Sacques ... 

Scarfs and Ties ‘ ; a 

Trimmings . . . -25to 8.00 

Weeeeee ss cw 1.50 to 3.50 

; Baby Carriage Robes, 2.00 to 20.00 

rs FOR GENTLEMEN. 

ry 


Fur Lined Overcoats, 50.00 to 200.00 


Kakas Bros., 
34-36 Bedford Street . . Boston. 
Our Furs are guaranteed as repre- 


sented, and we invite comparison in 
quality, style and price. 
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10c 


makes 
House Plants 
thrive and bloom, 
Use once in ten 
days the first month 
and once a month 
thereafter. The 10c. 
package will feed twelve 
plants one year. Full directions in 
every package. .« « + © «© © « 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
Save the plants by using Essex Flower Food— 
then save the wrappers of the 10 cent package. 
For twelve of these wrappers we wil! mail a beau- 
tiful study of Jacqueminot Roses, by the celebrated 
artist Paul de Longpre. This picture has no ad- 
vertising. If your dealer does not have the 10 
cent package send eight 2c stamps to Russia 
Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass., and get full size 
package by return mail. 
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and Country; Two Phases of One Problem.—The 
total contributions received for the entertainment 
of the American Board were $1,551; the expenses 
$1,425. The balance, $126, was sent to the treas- 
urer of the Board.—tThe C. E. Union of the city 
held a largely attended rally at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Nov. 17, at which Rev. R. W. Brokaw of 
Springfield delivered an address on The Transfig- 
uration of Service. United. The Men’s Club 
service last Sunday evening was addressed by 
Prof. E. H. Sneath of Yale on Tennyson’s Philoso- 
phy of Religion. 

East Woopstock.— Birby Memorial Chapel, 
erected by Deacon G. T. Bixby in memory of his 
son, H. G. Bixby, a Christian-young man of promise 
who died at the age of 16 during his first year at 
Amherst College, was dedicated Nov. 11, a large 
congregation being present. The sermon was by 
Dr. J. E. Tuttle of Worcester, who was the young 
man’s pastor at Amherst. Rev. A. G. Hibbard of 
Woodstock offered the dedicatory prayer. 

NEw BRITAIN.—Center is rejoicing over Dr. R. T. 
Hall's acceptance of a unanimous call to its pastor- 
ate. He will assume work in New Britain about 
Dec. 19. L. D. Wishard of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. preached last Sunday 
morning and addressed a union meeting with the 
Methodist church in the evening. 

SHARON.—A series of special meetings, under the 
lead of Rey. H. W. Pope of New Haven, closed Nov. 
10. There were conversions among the young, and 
the church and community were greatly blessed. 
The pastor, Rey. E. O. Dyer, bas organized a train- 
ing class for the converts. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

BROOKLYN.—Plymouth. Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
begun a series of Sunday evening lectures on the 
Life and Epistles of Paul. A question meeting 
on the subject of the evening follows each lecture. 
—Rochester Avenue. Rev. E. E. Ingersoll, D. D., 
is called to the active pastorate, to begin work in 
December. The Church Extension Society has | 
charge of uniting this church and the Patchen | 
Avenue, as well as of plans for a new building. 

SYRACUSE.—South Avenue. A reception was 
yiven recently to the pastor’s mother, Mrs. Ireland, 
the head of the heathen girls’ home at Adams, 
South Africa. At the same time the infant child of 
the pastor was baptized, Rev. Ethan Curtis offi- 
ciating. 

WATERTOWN.—Emmanuel has been much quick- 
ened by meetings held in the city by Charles N. 
Crittenton. A considerable number have already | 
united with the church, and others will do so. 





New Jersey } 
JERSEY CiTy.—First. Congregations have in- | 
creased until thé lecture-room is filled, and seats 
have been placed in the gallery. The Sunday 
school has outgrown its original apartments.—— 
Rev. J. L. Scudder, D. D., has moved to the parson- 
age adjoining the new church. He has organized a 
large and growing Chautauqua Circle to meet fort- 
nightly. Mr. Sydney H. Cox has been ordained as 
assistant pastor. He comes from Australia, and 
for 10 years has desired to enter the ministry. He | 
has already done pastoral work under Dr. Dixon of 
New York. His special fieid will be the Tabernacle 
und the People’s Palace. He is already second 
assistant superintendent of the Tabernacle Sunday 
school and teacher of the Bible class of the late Mr. 
Wells, which he has reorganized into a Men’s As- | 
sembly. To advertise his special series of sermons | 
the Christian Endeavorers and others canvassed 
the lower half of the city recently with 15,000 
cards of invitation. The response was excellent. | 
MONTCLAIR.—First. The large house of worship, 
already once enlarged, is again too small. All but 
one of the seats are rented, and a scOre more could 
be. Plans are being made for another enlargement. | 
Nov. 14 the pulpit was occupied by Rey. C. A. Berry 
of Wolverhampton, Eng., the house being filled to 
overflowing. Dr. A. H. Bradford is pastor. 
THE SOUTH 
Maryland 
BALTIMORE.—First. The Lawrence memorial set- 
tlement house has been open six nights and two 
afternoons a week during the past year. The work | 
is carried on zealously among the people of the | 
neighborhood. Children’s classes are conducted | 
with kindergarten games and songs. Boys’ clubs | 
for recreation and education are also doing good | 
work. The work among girls has shown the great- | 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


| 
{ 
Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; nee 








comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M 
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est advancement; women helpers from the Woman’s 


College have given instruction in gymnastics, sing- | 


ing, botany, sewing and embroidery. A cooking 
school was added during the past year, and with 


the cooking lessons instruction in household work | 


is given. Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence has ren- 
dered valuable aid to this noble memorial to her 
son’s work. An unusual number of medical stu- 
dents are attendants at the church this fall——Sec- 
ond. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Crawford, is delivering 
a series of sermons to working men which are at- 
tracting attention in the city press. 
THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
ToLEDo.—First. Mrs. 8S. C. Schenck recently 
sent an ‘at home” card for an afternoon to every 
woman of the church and congregation, about 500 
in number. Although the day was stormy nearly 
300 responded to the invitation. Old acquaintance- 
ships were renewed and many new ones formed. 
Rey. A. M. Hyde is pastor. 
Ilinois 
(For Chicago news see page 786.) 
ANNAWAN has called to the pastorate Rey. J. C. 
Dazey of Sherrard, who has already begun labor. 
The latter place has fared badly because of the 
strike of the coal miners. A great many residents 
of the place have gone away who will doubtless re- 
turn as soon as the mines are again in operation. 
Michigan 
HETHERING.—The people are much encouraged 
by the prospect of having a neat new edifice ready 
for dedication in a few weeks. 
WYANDOTTE.—The Ladies’ Missionary Society 
raised $42 recently through a lecture given by the 
pastor on Weighing the Baby. 


Continued on page 817. 
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T’S a delight to use a 
Toilet Soap in which 
you have the utmost con- 
fidence. Much time and 
money was spent in per- 
fecting Jersey Cream 
Soap, with the determi- 
nation to produce a Toilet 
Soap that should be fully 
equal in quality to the 
Famous Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soaps. The result is 
what might be expected : 
‘*The Perfection of 
Toilet Soap.”’ 


Ask your Druggist for it. 
CA 
Sample Cake, . 2c. 


Willams Jers eA 
Full-sizedCake, 15c. 


Copyrighted se97 
The J B. Williams Co wa 
One Dozen Cakes 
FREE! 4 Beautit 
s Transparent ff and Thermometer sent 
WINDOW prepaid to any address 
THERMOMETER upon receipt of $2.00. 
(12 x3 inches) Address Dept. G, 


is carefully packed 1} THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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- Gaze’s Tours 


| WORLD. Choice Rooms all Ocean Steamers 
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ANC rm There is nothing in the world equal to it or like it. Long ago Koo, 
ery Shakespeare said for us that “a good heart is worth gold.” Above if 53 
hi all it is a glorious thing to win the hearts of the young. It brings vy 
ag us a power for good that kings and commanders might envy. It ts 
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NOW EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED AS THE Rep 
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Best, Brightest and Most Inspiring Periodical Ri, 
PUBLISHED IN i By) 
x THE INTERESTS OF AMERICAN YOUTH. Hp 
ox a bg, 
ay Young People’s Weekly is not afraid to divulge its great secret—it wins 1% y) 
AS hearts. Everybody connected with it loves the young, loves them with a love YW, 
D {> 
CO"x. that means their highest enjoyment and best welfare. Our Editors, Story Writers, 1 
; Essayists, Correspondents, Poets and Paragraphers are all Heart-Witnners. 45 KO 
Young People’s Weekly is proud of its wonderful success and influence; 46,595 
proud of its hundreds of thousands of loyal friends, youthful and adult; proud ay 
that it is the most welcome visitor in homes that dot this continent from shore } yw, 
to shore; proud that it enjoys the favor of churches and educators not less than 7." 
the love of individual readers. Ae 
Young People’s Weekly is also grateful, and has just initiated a series of 1] 3 
improvements, in appearance and illustration, as well as in quantity, variety { iS 
and character of reading matter, that will delight its old friends as well as i) WZ 
invite hosts of new ones. LOOK OUT FOR THEM! I py 
NO CHANGE OF PRICE. Yearly subscription, 60c.; in Clubs, 50c. ¢ me 
Samples free on application. rt 3 
————————— ado ness: ———______- 1p 
y 
36 WASHINGTON 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISH NG CO., STREET, CHICAGO. ‘ my 
me me em me ee ee ee ee ee me me ee 
“4 ~~ > Ste A we SERS SRO SRE REGS Q i? oS 9 4 OR SE 
ISIS INAIN ASIN ANIN ANGINA IS INT NAS PROS GNISASAINANIN 








EUROPE the ORIENT 


PROGRAMS ready for a new series of HIGH-CLASS | 
TouRS under personal escort. ALL EXPENSES—#$480 
to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, Morocco, 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES- | 
TINE, TURKEY, etc. | 

ALSO Independent Tickets issued for any desired 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 





teur—EUROPE, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE | «here is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospI- 
| table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met_with 


W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS | in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 


| a8 often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


| e 
| The St. Denis, 
' BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Mediterranean 
o—- PALESTINE Koute ae Opposite Grace Church. 


NEW YORK. 
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Why Consumptives Lose Flesh. 


Extracts from Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on The 
Progress of Medical Science in 
Lung Diseases. 


The health and strength of the body 
depend on the perfection of the lungs. 
No quantity or quality of food can add 
one grain’s weight to the flesh of the body 
beyond the power of the lungs to make 
new blood. The food may be good and 
the stomach digest it perfectly, and yet 
the patient lose flesh and strength from 
day to day. 

Most people suppose appetite and diges- 
tion are all that are required to make pa- 
tients hold their own, at least, but such 
is not the fact. The stomach has little to 
do with the making of new blood. It is 
a mill, that grinds, dissolves and sepa- 
rates the food eaten, forming from it a 
white fluid called chyle. Before the chyle 
can impart its nutritious elements to the 
body it must be carried by the lacteals to 
the lungs and be endowed with life and 
changed into blood. This change is what 
is meant by the term assimilation. It de- 
pends upon the size and perfect action of 
the lungs. It takes place in exact propor- 
tion to the volume of air we take in at a 
breath. A man having large lungs and 
full breathing is strong and fleshy, because 
he assimilates a large quantity of food 
and makes it into blood. 








A man with | 


small lungs and obstructed breathing is | 


weak and thin, because he can only as- 
similate a small quantity of food. Our 
weight is determined by the volume of air 
we habitually inspire at a breath. This 
exactly measures our blood-making ca- 
pacity. Poor food or bad digestion may 
reduce us below our standard weight, but 
no quantity or quality of food can ever 
make us rise above it. 

The moment our lungs become diseased 
their capacity for air is lessened by the 
swelling of the lining of the tubes and the 
mucus secretion which obstructs them, 
and in exactly the same yet their 
sg to assimilate food is reduced. A 
oss of flesh and strength must follow. 
If the disease increases the breathing 
space in the lungs also lessens, and the 
waste of flesh and strength goes on more 
rapidly, and no food or dieting can pre- 
vent it. 

This is a natural law of the human or- 
ganism. It was first discovered by me, 
and is now fully recognized by the best 
minds in the profession as one of the 
most important discoveries of medical 
science of our age. I have studied and 
observed its operations in thousands of 
cases without one exception. It is agreat 
scientific truth, vital to our being. It 
was stamped upon us as a divine law by 
God when he “breathed into the nostrils 
the breath of life and man became a liv- 
ing soul.” 

In the glorious light of this revealed 
law of science how pitiable seems the ig- 
norance and quackery of those who pro- 
pose to cure consumption by tonics and 
diet, while the cause of the patient’s 
weakness and wasting remains untouched 
in the lungs. The only way the body can 
be “built up’’ is to remove the disease 
that is wasting it by a treatment applied 
to the lungs tapatis of restoring the 
breathing. Do that, and the lungs will 
quickly rebuild the wasted and enfeebled 
body. Fail to do it, no human means can 
save the patient’s life. 

(To be continued. ) 

[Signed] RoBeRT HUNTER, M.-D., 

117 West 45th St., New York. 
Nov. 16. 
Notre.—Readers of The Congregational- 


| chureh 


| been held for two weeks, beginning Nov. 


ist who are interested in Dr, Hunter's | 
views can obtain his books free by ad- | 


dressing him as above. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


For terms of Dr. Gumbart’s lecture 
address 97 Moreland St.. Roxbury. 





| 
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Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE.—Hanover Street. Rev. 8.8. Math- 
ews is being helped in evangelistic meetings by 
Rev. A. M. Hills of Oberlin.—Swedish. A much 
pleased council assisted in the ordination of Mr. 
Isak Hogem, Nov. 13. He is a graduate of Chicago 
Seminary, class of ’97, and gives every promise of 
a work of exceptional usefulness with this young 
organization. The people are rejoicing over their 
transfer from a hall over a saloon into their own 
new, bright home. 
THE WEST 
lowa 
McGREGOR.—Reyv. C. A. Marshall preached Nov. 
7 a sermon on The Lessons of Ten Years of Com- 
pleted Service. Some of the floral decorations were | 
given by out-of-town friends of the pastor. At the | 
close of the service many members lingered to ex- 
tend hearty congratulations. Mr. Marshall was 
also the recipient of substantial gifts from his peo- 
ple. Harmony has prevailed in the parish through- 
out the entire decade. 
Minnesota 





PERHAM.—A council met here, Noy. 10, and, 
after careful inquiry into all the facts, cordially rec- 
ognized this new church. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. M. B. Bird. The M. E. meeting | 
house has been leased for a time, when it is hoped | 
that the Congregational edifice can be so repaired | 
as to be usable. 

MADISON.—The removal of American families 
and the coming in of Scandinavians has weakened 
the church somewhat. The same is true at the out- | 
station, Marietta. The children are slowly drawn 
into Sunday school, and the next generation will be | 
American. 


Nebraska 


AURORA.—The pastor, Rey. S. I. Hanford, 
dered his resignation, Noy. 14, to accept the call to 
Weeping Water. It was a great surprise to the con- | 
gregation, and there were many demonstrations of 
deep regret. Mr. Hanford’s ministry has been emi- | 
nently successful. Six years ago he found a mem- 
bership of only 48 with a yearly record of benevo- 
lences of less than $50. The members were much 
disheartened. Without any sensational methods 
the church has been steadily built up until it now has 
a membership of 120 and occupies a strong position 
in the State. Mr. Hanford has steadily pushed the 
denominational benevolences, and the contributions 
last year were over $200, of which $104 were for home 
missions. Asclerk ofthe Blue Valley Association he | 
has firmly but pleasantly pushed its interests until | 
a burdensome debt has been paid and the record is | 
clear. He leaves the church united and harmonious 
for future work. 

ARCADIA, Rey. J. F. Smith, pastor, has long 
been carrying a burdensome debt. Part of the 
money pledged at the dedication of the building 
a few years since could not be paid on account of 
the hard times, and the church was unable to keep | 
up its payments on the loan to the C. C. B.S. Since 
the coming of Mr. Smith two years ago there has 
been a steady effort to reduce the debt. Superin- | 
tendent Bross preached Noy. 14, and at the close of | 
the service a resolute effort was made to extinguish 
the whole indebtedness, including the loan of the 
Cc. C. B.S. More than the needed amount was | 
pledged in a few minutes, and ee will remain | 
after settling with the C. C. B. 8. to renovate the | 
building, with the assistance of a Ladies’ Aid So- | 
ciety. Special union services with the Methodist 
church are in progress. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 


ten- | 


OAKLAND.—Market Street. A gratifying feature 
at the recent installation of Dr. E. 8. Chapman was 
the burning of $10,000 worth of mortgages on the 
property. This brilliant consummation 
must be largely due to the efforts of Dr. Chapman, 
since he has had charge of the work during the past 
two years. 

SANTA ANA.—Evangelistic meetings for the Span- 
ish-speaking people, in charge of Rev. A. B. Case 
and Domingo A. Mata, have recently been com- 
pleted. About 30 Mexicans professed conversion. 

Washington 
Special meetings have 
7, the city 
pastors preaching in turn. A church will probably | 
be organized as a result of this work. 


SPOKANE.— Union Park. 








| 
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For Indigestion | 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. | 
Dr. GREGORY DOYLE, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “1 | 


have frequently preseribed it in cases of indigestion 
| and nervous prostration, and find the result so sat- 
| isfactory that I shall continue it.’ 


| meals, 
ris to it. 


| at 50 cents per package. 


THEY RIDICULE IT. 


Many People Ridicule the Idea of an Absolute 
Cure for Bi and Stomach Troubles. 


Ridicule, Mawer er, is id hiiieainet and Facts 
are Stubborn Things. 


Stomach troubles are’so common and 
in many cases so obstinate to cure that 
people are apt to look with suspicion on 
any remedy claiming to be a radical], per- 
manent cure for dyspepsia and indiges- 
tion. Many such pride themselves on 
their acuteness in never being humbugged, 
especially on medicines. 

This fear of being humbugged may be 
carried too far; so far, in fact, that many 
persons suffer for years with weak diges- 
tion rather than risk a little time and 
money in faithfully testing the claims of 
a preparation so reliable and universally 
used as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
vastly different in one important respect 
from ordinary proprietary medicines for 
the reason that they are not a secret 
patent medicine; no secret is made of 
their ingredients, but analysis shows 
them to contain the natural digestive 
ferments, pure aseptic pepsin, the diges- 
tive acids, Golden Seal, bismuth, hydrastis 
and nux. They are not cathartic, neither 


| do they act powerfully on any organ, but 
| they 


cure indigestion on the common 


| ene plan of digesting the food eaten 


promptly, thoroughly, before it has time 


| to ferment, sour and cause the mischief. 
| This is the only secret of their success. 


Jathartic pills never have and never 


| can cure indigestion and stomach trou- 


bles because they act entirely upon the 
bowels, whereas the whole trouble is 
really in the stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, taken after 
digest the food. That is all there 
Food not digested or half di- 
gested is poison, as it creates gas, acidity, 
headaches, palpitation of the heart, loss 
of flesh and appetite, and many other 
troubles which are often called by some 
other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere 
Address Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., for book on stom- 
ach diseases, or ask your druggist for it. 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


Soft, White Hands, Shapely Nails, Luxuriant Hair 
with Clean, Wholesome Scalp, produced by CutI- 
CURA Soap, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as wellas purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. The only pre- 
ventive of inflammation and clogging of the PorEs 


(iticura 


Soap is sold ironshous the yout. Porter Deve ayp CHEM. 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 





o@~"* How to Purify and Beautify the Sk the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free 


BABY HUMORS -**; 


RHEL 


and Scaly, instantly retteved 
UTICURA REMEDIES. 





TL 


Gow 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 
Used successfully by apg Sy Physicians Sree - 
out Europe in treatin ST 
CATED and STUB BORN CHRONIC CASES. 
Pamphlet with full information, from ® 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting | 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 19 | 


By the suggestion of the leader, Mrs. H. H. | 
Bartlett of Newton, as well as by natural as- 
sociation, the tide of thought turned in the | 
direction of Thanksgiving, the Scripture se- | 
lections read showing that thankfulness is not 
only the fruit of a regenerated heart, but is 
also enjoined; and the prayers, led by Mrs. | 
Kellogg and Mrs. Goodell, were appropriate. 

Miss Child gave extracts from a letter from | 
Miss Clara L. Brown of Niigata, Japan, speak- 
ing especially of the evangelistic work in | 
which she has been engaged since the girls’ 
school has been closed. She has a children’s | 
society which meets in her own room Satur- | 
day afternoons, practically a Sunday school, 
with an average attendance of thirty, most of | 
the children from un-Christian homes. They | 
memorize Scripture in connection with every | 
lesson. Sunday schools, mothers’ meetings, | 
teachers’ meetings, meetings for women of | 
different ages, and visits to churches and 
homes in the country fill up the days. 

Mrs. Pettee testified to Miss Brown’s brav- 
ery and devotion as a missionary in Niigata, 
“five hundred miles from anywhere,”’ left | 
almost alone at one time, now relieved and 
cheered by the presence of Miss Swartz of 
W. B. M. L., who must yet have the three 
years allowed for the study of the language 
before assuming any special responsibility. | 
Mrs. Pettee also spoke of the work in Oka- 
yama in charge of Mr. Pettee, Miss Adams 
and Miss Wainwright, the latter having re- 
cently returned. 

Miss Child gave a bit of a glimpse of the 
loneliness and home-longing possible to a mis- 
sionary in a remote station, a nameless cor- 
respondent, who writes, ‘“‘I read every scrap I 
find telling of the Woman’s Board meetings 
and their work in other lines. We don’t get 
enough of what you at homeare doing. I just 
long to get into one of those meetings, but you 
must let me sit in a back seat and have it out 
by myself when I do. And the singing that I 
almost dream of hearing! O, you don’t know 
how good it will be to hear it.’ 

Miss Child spoke of the important decisions 
now in the hands of the executive committee 
of the board in making appropriations for the | 
coming year, the work calling for more money 
than the treasury furnishes, and asked for 
special prayer in connection with this matter. 
The tenderness of the missionary heart in | 
considering these questions was evident in the 
prompt and earnest petitions which were led 
by Miss Stone and Mrs. Gulick. 

Mrs. C. H. Wheeler brought her word of 
cheer with regard to some of her old Armenian 
friends who have come to this country and are 
making good Christian homes here, adding, 
‘With thanksgiving let your requests be made | 
known unto God.”’ Miss Buck of the Maine | 
Branch and Mrs. Burdett of Brookline also, 
added to the interest of the hour. 




















AT ALL TIMES DELICIOUS 


You could never tire of 


y" Camp’s Besten 


Pork and Beans 


—Prepared with Tomato Sauce — 

A convenient and satisfying meal—open the can 
and it’s ready toeat. A delightful provision for hasty 
luncheons. Accept no imitation. Booklet free, Send | 
6c for postage on sample can. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

324 Kentucky Ave., indianapolis, Ind. | 
| 

| 





Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese— 
a toothsome product. 
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The Name Magee _ |: 


isa Guarantee of Highest Quality and Fairest Price. }. 


MAGEE 


Ranges an Heaters 


have won golden opinions everywhere. They are 

erfection itself for Cooking and Heating, and have 
ate awarded Medals and Diplomas wherever they 
have appeared. 


Such Continued Endorsement is Unequalled. 


THE MAGEE GRAND is the Finest Range 
that has ever been produced. 


THE BOSTON HEATER is Guaranteed to 


give Perfect Satisfaction in every particular. 


It is to your advantage to know all about 
Magee Stoves and Furnaces. 


It is to our advantage to inform you. 


Send us your name and address and we will 
explain ‘‘ The Magee Idea’’ to you. 


THE MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
32, 34, 36, 38 Union Street, Boston. 
Acencigs: 86 Lake Street, Cuicaco. 27 New Montgomery Street, San FRANcIScoO. 


PSSSSSSSSSSSSISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSVISSSSSSSSSSSISSSSISISIAII2! 


Over 600 
Ministers 


Recommend Dr. Warren’s 
Wild Cherry and Sarsa- 
parilla Troches 
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FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS 
) THROAT TROUBLES, 
| ee 


A box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. by American Medicine Co., Manchester, N. H. 








In the selection of food care is exercised to , 
secure the best. No attempt is made te dis- | 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of | 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s By”\0 ice’ ron Sa 


for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 


, " SCROFULA, Etc. 
0 1V0€7 yj None genuine unless signed ‘* BLANCARD, " 
rue Bonaparte, Paris." ALL DRUGGISTS. 


£. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 


BLANCARD: 








is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 











hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
amell go c 2 ie . “ae +1 Aug. 97 (on new principle—‘*Man- 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil tels” superceded). Indestructible 
Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a econemic, handsome, @1.50. a. rit 
flat, oval one —bears our name as agents. Notice the sete aarant appointed ee 
ate in peforated letters at bottom of the label. A. G. MORE LaGrange, tL 
Schieffelin & Cs., New York. In writing Morey name this paper. 
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Weekly Register 
c Us 


ALDEN, West, Victoria, Il. bo Delans, Accepts. 

ARMITAGE, Durand E., Hetiand, 8 8S. D., to Otto and 
Smithland, Io. Accepts. 

Bae RETT, John P., Normal, Ill., to Covert, Mich. Ac- 


BURGE SS, Edmund J., Shelby, Mich., to Otsego. Ac- 
crete S aa V., to remain another year at Aurora- 


DIC KSON, Jas. P., to permanent pastorate of Fourth 
Ch., San Francisco. KS cepts. 

DONALDSON, David, to Dexter, Minn. Accepts. 

DOUGLASS, Frane is J., Toledo, Io., formerly of Ames, 
to Wayne and Hie kory Grove (Olds P.O,). Accepts. 
"RANCE, Parvin M., to permanent pastorate at Seward, 
Ill., where he has jabored over two years. Accepts. 

GUSTIN, Byron F., Andover Se @. accepts call to per- 
manent pastorate ‘at Guildhall, 

HALL, Russell T., Second Ch., aves nwich, 
call to First Ch., New Britain. 

HANFORD, Sam’l L, Aurora, Neb., to Weeping Water. 





+ accepts 


Accepts. 

HARDCASTLE, Win., Union Ch., Minneapolis, accepts 
call to Open Door Ch., same city 

HAYNES, Artemas J.. to be assistant pastor of Plym- 
outh Ch., Chicago, where he has been supplying. Ac- 


conte. 
= ng th Edwin H. H., recently of Pilgrim Ch., Sioux | 


Io., to Union and Radeliffe. Accepts. 

INGE RSOLL, Edward P., Park Ch., St. Paul, Minn., to 
be acting pastor of Rochester Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
with which Patchen Ave. Ch. recently united. Ac- 
conte, to begin Dee. 5. 

JACKSON, Wm. P.,. formerly of Brigham, Que., to 
East Barre and Orange, Vt. 

KINNEY, Henry N., Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., ac- 
cepts « ‘all to Mayflower Ch., Indianapolis. 

eta Willet D., to remain another year at Moorland, Io. 

LEWIS, Edwin J., recently of North Mansfield, Ct., but 
now of post- gradu ate class, Chicago Sem., to Shab- 
bona, Ill. Accepts. 

LUCE, Fred L., Geddes Ch., 

call to Berkshire. 

Me LEAN, Thos. D., formerly of Prescott, Ariz., to Mill- 
town, N. B. Accepts. 

MARSH, Geo., recently of Shell Rock, Io., declines call 
to Fontanelle and Pleasant Grove, and accepts one to 
Railroad Ch., Eldon. 

PECKOVER, Horace, Zion Ch., Toronto, Can., to Puri- 
tan Ch.. Scranton, Pa. Accepts. 

ROBBINS, Anson H., to remain the fourth year at 
Iroquois ‘and Ose eola, S.D. Accepts. 

ROSE, Chas. Allendale, Bass aver and Eastman- 
ville, Mich., to "Newaygo. * e on 

SWEET, Wm. L., Passaic, N. 

ass. Accepts. 

WODMANCY, F. M., to Custer, Mich. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, Eugene F., recalls acceptance of call to Dan- 
vers, [i., and will remain in Dwight. 


Ordinations and Installations 
BEACH, Arthar G., 0. Ashland, Wis., Oct. 19. Ser- 


Syracuse, N. Y., accepts 





5 First Ch., Everett, 


mon, Rev. R. Sm th; —, parts, Rev. Messrs. | 


T. G. a _— Gibson, P. Wheeler, L. W. 
Winslow, G, H. Kemp, 8. E. aan, 

BEARD, Reuben A., i. First Ch., C ambridgeport, Mass. 
Nov. 17. Sermon, Dr. Alex. McKenzie; other parts, 

W. Sneath, C. E. Jefferson, Drs. Slijah 

ie. . Webb, F. G. Peabody, Thos. Sims. 

CARLSON, ‘Walter G., 0. p. Willow Lake, S. D. Ser- 
mon, Rev. B. H. Burtt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. H. Thrall, Edwin Martin, Julius Stevens, T. G. 
Langdale, Q. C. Todd. 

EVANS, David H., 0. p. North Hampton, N. H., Nov. 18. 
Sermon, Rev. H. P. De wey; gas wach Rev. Messrs. 
W. Ss. Beard, T. V. Haines, G. E. Hall, D. D., L. H. 
eres, G: E. Street, D. D., W. L. Anderson. 

HERALD, Chas., i. Bethesda C h., Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 














16. gs by Rev. Messrs. A. ¥. Newton, D. B. Pratt | 


and Drs. R.'J. Kent, 8. H. Virgin, A. J. F. Behrends, 
R. R. Meredith. 


HOYEM, Isaac, 0. Swedish Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 


13.. Sermon, Prof. Fridolf Risberg. 


KOKYER, Jourdan M., 0. p. Dustin, Neb., Nov. 10. Ser- | 


mon, Rev. J. F. Bacon; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Garmon Bross, D. D., J. D. Stewart, J. E. Storm, 
Hensel, Sam’l Eveland and Prof. J. A. Doremus. 

LOU LEN. Henry E., o. N. Hyde Park, Vt., Nov. 18. 
cormes. Rey. C. H. Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. ours F C, Taylor, E. G. Freneh. 

MCCA ALLUM Hugh. o. Waldoboro, Me., Nov. 16. Ser- 
ee. Prof ) ae ae magmas; — parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. J. Bloomfield, C. W. Fisher, A. Moore. 

NICHOLS, Geo. T., 0. Fret seem e, Kan., Nov. 9. 
Sermon, Dr. Linus pelpautne : ether parte, Rev. Messrs. 
J. S. Gould, D. J. Treiber, L. P. Broad, R. M. Tunnell. 


Resignations 


ARMES, A. Herbert, Warner, N.H., to take effect | 


Arr 1. 

BRETT, Geo. S., Waukesha, b-dard 

DEKAY, Geo. H., Buena Park, Cal., to give his whole 
time to Norwalk. 

GRIFFITH, Wim.. Caledonia, N. D. 

Oe a F, Chas. W., E. Albany, N. Y. 

MERWIN, Nathan T.. Poquonock, Ct. He will retire 
"cel active work and reside at Milford Harbor. 

POTTLE, Wm. A., Onawa, Io 

RODGER, Jas. G., preside ne y of Benzonia College, 


ich. 

SHE RK, Abraham B., East Ashford, N. Y.,after a four 
years’ pastorate. His address for the present will be 
Toronto, Can. 

SMITH, Azro A., E. Barre and Orange, Vt., after a four 
years’ pastorate. 

TYLER, Henry F., L udington, Mich. 

WATSON, W.H., Immanuel Ch., Hamilton, Ont. 

WOOD, Earl B., Lovell, Me 

Churches Ghinketinid 
. Bethesda Ch., rec., 16 Nov. 

rec., 10 Nov 
Miscellaneous 

CLIFTON, Theo., pastor of Trinity Ch., Chicago, has 
been appointed by the directors of the Education 
Society as its Western field secretary, with head- 


paar ters at Chicago. 
DERSON, Ludwig J., general missionary, among the 


BROOKLYN, 
PERHAM, Mini ae 





Scandinavians in North Dakota and northwestern | 


Minnesota, has recently been afflicted by the death of 
a promising two-year-old son. 





THE much-heralded Merchants’ Week promises 
to fulfill the anticipations of its stanchest support- 
ers. It is certain that a large number of people 
from the different sections of New England will 
take advantage of the exceptional opportunity to 
do their Christmas shopping in Boston. The re- 
duced fares offered by the railroads and the special 
values at the stores present a double attraction. 
To those who plan visiting Boston at this time the 
advertisement of Gilchrist & Co. on the back page 
will be of much interest 
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Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 


his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- | 


scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 


“1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- | 


tion (in advance) to the paper. 


1898 ( The Century Magazine, $4.00 $ 
Combi- ) CENTURY PoRTRAITS, 7.50 $7. 50 
nation (The Congregationalist, 3.00) 

Atlantic Monthly 








Scribner’s Magazine.... 3.80 
Harper’s Magazine...... 3.25 
Harper’ 8 Weekly 3.25 
Harper’s Bazar. . .. 3.25 
as OR dh as des dub bdahsenshscebiaens¥adthsseokessen 2.60 





THE people’s remedy for pain—Pond’s Extract, 
Dow't believe imitations “just as good,” or “the 


same as.” 

















ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York ‘ty- 


a a 








The Whole Family Supplied with Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps for a ycar at Half Pri-c. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


SO SSS SS BOSS SSS SSSSSSSS 
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OUR GREAT 
COMBINATION BOX. 


Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 

100 Bars ‘‘Sweet Home’’ Soap 

For “all laundry and reg ehold pur- 
poses it has no superi 

10 Bars White Woollen oe tk: -70 
A perfect soap for flanne ‘As. 

12 Packages Boraxine Soap Powder (fall Ibs.) 1.20 





4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. .. .20 
1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap . 60 
Perfume exquisite. A mate hless 
beautifier. 
1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soip 


1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap . . -25 

1-4 Doz. Elite Gl;ce ine Toilet Soap .. . 26 

1-4 Doz. Lark‘n’s Tar Soap ee te 30 
Unequalled for w He ng the hair. 

1-4 Dz. Culphur Soap : 30 

1 Bo tle, 1 big 6. Ko to gree Perfume . 30 
Deli » refines opular, lasting. 

1 Jaz, 2 cane Modjeska Cold Cream .. 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 Bottle on Tooth Powder 25 
Pr the teeth, hardens the 


gums, aweetens the breath. 





1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap. . .10 
The Contents, Bought at Retail, Coat . Fio. 00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail. . . 10.¢ 00 
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NoTE.—The I 


and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. 
premiums that accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 


the 





T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD SOAP. 
sold entirely on their merits, with our guarantee of purity. 


every locality, many in your vicinity. 


THE LARAIN PLAN 


saves you half the regular retail prices; half the cost. You 
pay but the usual retail value of the soaps and all middle- 
men’s profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


“Chautauqua” Rocker 
and Reclining Chair. 


Our soaps are 
Thousands of Families Use Them, and have for many years, in 
; Can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will by 
; the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious 
ease and comfort. It is built of oak, polished antique 
finish. The entire chair is upholstered with Corduroy in 
crimson, old red, tobacco brown, blue or olive, as desired. 


» it is very strong and perfectly simple in construction and fully guaranteed. 
If, 


shipment day after order is received, 
funded promp tly if the 
not prove all expected. 

(ce Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the con 
tents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors, wh 
readily pay the listed retail prices. 


An unequalled laundry luxury. $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folk 


» | The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Estab. 1875. Incorp. 1892. 
Capital $500,000. 


arkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congreqationalist for two or three years 
past in advertising their “* Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or chair rhe 
publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responce! to the dvertise- 
ment and purchased the soap. Without exception they state that they are perfec tly satisfied with the soaps 
The letters speak in praise botii oi the soap and of the 





after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser finds all the 
Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the premium entirely 
satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, 
notify us goods are subject to our order. We make 1 
charge for what you have used. 

If you remit in advance, you will receive in addi- 
tion a nice present for the lady of the house, and 


premium as ‘a middleman’s profit.”’ 
cess of this plan confirms all our claims. 


ne See 








Money re- 
BOX or PREMIUM does 
Safe delivery quaranteed. 


This provides the 


The wide suc 









ere 
Illustrating | 

Premiums sent 
on request 
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SAPOLIO 





IS LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, 
‘IT SHEDS A BRIGHT- 
NESS EVERYWHERE.” 


aside tunes aeabenacadinse) 





GILCHRIST & CO. 


5 to Il WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Our Great Unloading 





ale 


It is true economy to buy the best of everything, yet you need not pay high prices for the “ best.” 
Our «Unloading Sale’’ of an excessively heavy stock makes this an opportune occasion for the buyer, 


now that real winter weather has come. 


vertisement are to be had. 


COATS, CAPES AND SUITS 


For Ladies, Misses and Children. 
More Cloaks and Suits on hand than ever before at this season of the year, caused by 
unseasonable weather, but a vigorous clearing out has now begun. Every garment is 
new, but that does not save it from the sharp incision of the clearance knife. 


Ladies’ Tan Covert Coats, silk faced, velvet 
collar, corded front, sizes é sechocons » 5 
inste ad of 67.50, 26... a 


Ladies’ Rich Black Persian Cloth Jackets, 
lined all through with handsome satin, 


straight high fronts, instead of 
$10.00, at . if 50 


Ladies’ superb quality all wool Kersey Coats, 
lined with silk and satin, high or 
low necks, instead of $13.50, at 10.00 
Russian Blouses for ladies and misses, black 


and blue cloth, braided, instead of 
$12.50, at 7.50 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


An immense case of fine embroidered linen hand- 
kerchiefs went astray a year ago and has just 
been unearthed at the Custom House. Some- 


Rough Persian Cloth Capes, 36 inches long, 
heavy silk lining, wadded, thibet or marten, 


opossum fur, instead of $15, 

ee 10.00 
Suits of All _— woregee vr —_ and blue, 

blouse handsomely braided, in- 

stead of $15, at 1 2.50 


Girls’ Reefer Jackets, handsome dark mix- 
tures of all-wool Scotch Goods, 98 
sizes 4to 12 years, instead of $6, at e 

Children’s and Misses’ Gretchens, plain and 
fancy cloths, trimmed with fur or 4 
braid, instead of $8, at........... e 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


From every quarter of the globe there has 
come to our counters novelties of every de- 
scription for Christmas trade. 


Scores of other items beside those mentioned in this ad- 


Superb 
Silk Waists. 


These Silk Shirt and Dress Waists were 
made by the Holzman Dressmaking Com- 
pany, celebrated in this part of the country 
for the excellence of their work. Note the 
prices which are quoted now for the first 
time on this renowned make of waists. 
Superb Taffeta Silk Waists, plain and figured, 

in various colors and sizes, instead 98 

Sg sR Ae Re Cee iy i e 
Silnsvend of $6.00 4nd 7.00. at 3098 


Beautiful Dress Waists, made from plain and 
fancy taffetas, lace trimmed, in- 4 
St0Rd UE BEI0, Bb...5 sce icases yes e 





BLANKETS. 
me ge 1 .< nes — gen! Blankets, 
_, = = “ orders only. =. 50 








body’s mistake will prove an immense benefit em airs very fine 
to the public, as they will be sold at tremen- Bric-a-Brac, Vases, SS gf Ba peng = pram double 
dous sacrifice, They are pure linen and in Medallions, Albums, $5.00, will novertheless be sold at 4.00 
perfect condition. Photo Frames, Papetries, oa 

50 cent Handkerchiefs at 25 cents. Manicure Sets, Atomizers, Make our store your  headeuarte rs if you come 


Collar and Cuff waa Dolls. 


$1.00 Handkerchiefs at 50 cents. to town during Excursion Week. 


Cini Profits, 


Money put into Chicago land keeps 








Nature's Great 
Secret Discovered 


FOUND IN THE WILDS WILDS OF AUSTRALIA 





growing profits. 
There may be a drought in other 


investments—stocks nds, and some 
panes tocks, bonds, The Only Remedy Which Nature Permits to 


Enter the Bronchial Tubes and Lungs 


other real estate. 
But in Chicago land, money always Thirty-eight hundred physicians in the United States 
alone are now prescribing ‘‘ Hyomei,”’ the New Austral- 
grows. ian Dry Air Treatment for Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hay Fever, Coughs, Colds and Con- 
sumption, having found in it the only germicide which 
at once destroys the bacilli of these diseases, and the only 
method by which they can be reached and cured. No 
liquid medicines to injure the stomach. No sprays, 
douches nor atomizers to destroy the hearing and senses 
of taste and smell. Nothing but Dry Air impreg- 
nated with this new discovery, and carried to every part 
of the head, throat and lungs by the breath of life. 


“HYOME!I” 


Cures by Inhalation 


There is no danger, no risk. Your money is refunded if 
it fails to relieve. 


“Hyomei” outfit $1.00. Extra bottles, 50e. “Hyomei Balm” 
(a wonderful healer), 25 xc. Sold by ry Araggists or sent by mail. 
Send for the Story of ‘ ‘Hyomei.’ FREE 


| R.T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


You can’t always see it grow—it’s 
like wheat in that respect—but you 
know it iS growing. 

Because the conditions of increase 
are present—growing population— 
money has to grow. 





It’s your fault if some of yours isn’t growing here. 
We're ready to show you how to plant it. Our “Book 


of Opportunity ”—sent free, tells you about it. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


431 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. 











